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The Barons and the Great Charter 


HE rather broad title under which this paper appears covers 

an investigation into the attitude of the English layman towards 
problems of government and political theory in the generation or 
so prior to the sealing of Magna Carta at Runnymede in 1215. 
Briefly, | hope to show that men of the baronial and knightly class 
were slowly moving, in this period, towards a grasp of the ideas 
which were put into practice in 1215, and further, that occasionally, 
as individuals or groups, they were coming to demand and even 
apply some of the measures which were eventually laid down in 
the Charter. The reader may in the end feel, with the writer, that 
the outcome of this attempt is rather vague, both as regards con- 
clusions and evidence. Despite this, the attempt is worth the 
effort and has at best two justifications. First, in its results, it may 
help to explain the attitude, perhaps sometimes the motives, of the 
men who met at Runnymede in 1215. Secondly, in its methods, it 
may illustrate some ways in which government records may be 
used to throw light on men’s assumptions and ideas. 

The topic has a controversial aspect in that it is relevant to the 
question—who designed Magna Carta? In answering this, his- 
torians have differed markedly. While Stubbs considered that 
the baronage were at least partly responsible, and Tout wrote of 
Robert fitz Walter as ‘the first champion of English liberty ’,? 
Miss Norgate firmly asserted that the barons were incapable of 
rising to the ‘ lofty conception embodied in the Charter’ and that 
Stephen Langton and the bishops were its chief authors.* Some 
later authorities have restated her views, in whole or in part,* while 
recently Dr. Lane Poole has looked to King John’s friends and 
supporters, rather than the rebel leaders, for evidence of political 
experience and sagacity.5 Sir Maurice Powicke, in contrast, has 
argued that, as important administrators, justices and associates of 


* Constitutional History of England, 6th edn., i. 579 ff. 

® Dictionary of National Biography, vii. 222. * Jobn Lackland, pp. 243-4. 

* For views emphasizing the importance of Langton see W. 5. McKechnie, Magna 
Carta, 1st edn., p. 62, and C. H. MclIlwain, Constitutionalism and the Changing World, 
p. 103. Professor Painter’s attitude to the role of Langton and the character of the 
baronage is similar to Miss Norgate’s. See The Reign of King Jobn, pp. 414-15, 347 
and * Magna Carta’, Amer. Hist. Rev. liii (1947), 47-8. 

* From Domesday Book to Magna Carta, pp. 470-9. 


* All rights reserved. 
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lawyers and clerks, the barons were bound to absorb and hold 
views on the organization of the state.! 

The present paper is not directly concerned with these different 
opinions. The problem of the origin of the Charter is a dual one. 
In one aspect it involves a detailed analysis of the politics of John’s 
last years, in which the roles played by many individuals, both 
clerk and lay, must be evaluated. In its other aspect, the one 
treated here, it requires a study of the slow development of the 
ideas eventually embodied in the Charter, and indeed of the prob- 
lems which gave rise to it. The two methods of approach are 
largely separate. Thus, to argue that the laity came to make as- 
sumptions and use ideas which eventually found form in the 
Charter does not conflict with the view that Stephen Langton, or 
other churchmen, or indeed the king’s friends, had a powerful 
influence over the course events took at Runnymede. Whether 
they did so or not is a problem of political detail. It must also be 
agreed that, even if laymen did come to think in this way, their 
views may well have been affected, in the long run, by ecclesiastical 
and other modes of thought; ultimately, it becomes unrealistic 
to draw a harsh dividing line between clerical and secular ideas. 
But none of this invalidates the view that laymen could make an 
independent and intelligent approach to political problems. To 
argue that they could, increases their stature; it also increases the 
stature of those among the clergy, who, ‘ike Langton, may well 
have influenced them. 

These arguments involve an obvious assumption which can 
only be discussed briefly. The Charter must be read as a criticism 
of a system of government, not of the behaviour of a single monarch, 
for we cannot argue that the ideas of 1215 developed gradually 
without also arguing that the problems the Charter was designed 
to meet were of long standing, John’s government and his failures 
abroad simply precipitating events. As early as 1892 Charles 
Bémont pointed to the existence of some of these problems under 
Henry Il? and J. H. Round emphasized them in his work on the 
pipe rolls of this reign.* Later authorities have reinforced these 
views * and the accumulation of printed material in recent years has 
demonstrated the strong element of continuity both in the aims 
and methods of the Angevin government throughout the period 

1 Stephen Langton, pp. 120-4; Medieval England, pp. 60-4, 238 ff.; ‘ Reflections on 


the Medieval State’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th set., xix (1936), 1 ff. 

* Chartes des Libertés Anglaises, pp. xv, xxii. 

* Magna Carta Commemoration Essays, p. 62. He paid particular attention to the 
heavy reliefs, amercements and oblata demanded in Henry’s later years. See Pipe Roll 
22 Henry I, pp. xxii ff., Pipe Roll 23 Henry I, pp. xxiii, xxv-vi, Pipe Roll 28 Henry I, 
pp. xxii ff. 

“In reviewing the pipe rolls of the middle years of Richard’s reign Lady Stenton 


commented that ‘ they give the impression of a country taxed to the limit’. (Ibid. 
9 Richard I, p. xiii.) 
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3 
1154-1215.' King John was nothing if not traditional. We can 
find examples of arbitrary disseisin or imprisonment in the reign of 
his father, as we can under him.? The taking of hostages, again, 
seems to have been a normal disciplinary method of government.® 
Even John’s exactions of heavy financial payments as guarantees of 
good behaviour, the charters of fealty in which men promised loyal 
service on pain of distraint or disinheritance, both find a close 
parallel in the measures Philip Augustus used to tie the continental 
baronage to his cause. In France, as in England, men had to 


1 This is clearly illustrated in the continuous treatment given in modern works to 


the administrative history of the period. See, for instance, Dr. Lane Poole, op. cit. 


chap. xii, R. S. Hoyt, The Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History, ch. iv and v, 
and S. K. Mitchell, Taxation in Medieval England 

* For arbitrary disseisin and imprisonment by Henry, see infra, p. 14 and the cases 
of Adam de Hales, quoted by Dr. Lane Poole, op. cit. p. 2 


200, n, and of Thomas Bardolt 
(Bracton’s Note Book, ed. F. W. Maitland, case no. 49). For alleged arbitrary disseisin 


by King Richard see the case of Geoffrey de Say (Rots, Litt. Claus. i. 168b). Cf. The 
Complete Peerage, v. 119-20. 

* There are many references to hostages in the pipe rolls of Henry II’s reign. 
Some of these were probably taken from the Irish or Welsh. For a hostage taken on 
the order of Hubert Walter in 1194, see Three Rolls of the King’s Court, ed. FP. W. Maitland 
(Pipe Roll Sox ), p- 9- 

John certainly took hostages from many individual barons. See, for example, the 
cases of Roger de Lacy (Chronica Rogeri de Hovedene, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series), iv 
91-2, Rot. Chart. p. 102b), William de Albini of Belvoir (Hoveden, iv. 161), John de 
Curcy (Rof. Litt. Pat. p. 45b), Robert de Ros (ibid. p. s9b, Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 99), Roger 
de Montbegon (Rot. de Oblatis et Finibus, p. 275), Robert de Vieuxpont (Rot. Litt 
Pat. p. 89b), William de Braose (Rot. Litt, Pat. p. 80b) and William Marshal 
de Guillaume le Maréchal, ed. P. 
Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 94b). 
difficult to say. 


(Histoire 
Meyer, ll. 13257-78, 13355-419, 14319-428, and 
How far the king exceeded contemporary practice, it is 
William Marshal seems to have been quite ready to surrender his 
sons on demand (Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, \\. 14403-6) and in most of the cases 
given above there were good reasons for taking hostages. Wendover’s muddled 
account of a general demand for hostages following the Interdict finds little supporting 
evidence. (Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series), ii. 523-4) 

It is an exaggeration to suggest, as Mr. Jolliffe has done, that the surrender of 


hostages had become ‘ almost a normal incident of tenure’ by 1212, either in the 


north or any other part of the country (The Constitutional History of Medieval England, 
p. 249 and n.). Of the cases he quotes seven families had provided hostages for the 
king of Scotland (Rot. Litt, Claus. i. 137b). In the six remaining cases, certainly two 
men, Earl David and Richard de Unfraville, had surrendered hostages because of their 
suspected participation in the fitz Walter conspiracy of August 1212 (Rot. Litt. Pat. 
p- 94b, Rot. Litt. Claus. i.122b). This is also most probably true in the cases of Robert 
de Muschamp and Roger de Merlay (Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 99, 106). Richard de Lucy’s - 
daughter, also mentioned by Mr. Jolliffe, was probably a royal ward, not a hostage 
(Rot. Litt. Pat. >. 96b, The Complete Peerage, viii. 248). Only in one case he quotes, 
that of Robert de Vaux, were hostages clearly taken for disciplinary reasons prior to 
the plot of 1212 (P.R.O., Pipe Roll 13 John, rot. 15, m. 2r, Rot. Litt, Pat. pp. 95, 96) 
Here they were taken to guarantee the payment of money 

John resorted to taking hostages frequently after the treasonable plot of 1212, but 
this was natural enough, and it is probably to the hostages taken after this time that the 
demands for restoration in the Great Charter largely referred 

* See Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, ed. A. Teulet (Paris, 1863 


, vol. i, nos. 478, 774, 
805, 870-1, 881~—7, 892-6, 932, 954-5, 988-94, 996-1001, 1026, 104 There are many 
other examples both in this work, the Catalogue des Actes de Philippe Auguste, ed. L. 
Delisle (Paris, 1856), and in a register of Philip Augustus preserved in the Vatican 


Library (MS. Ottobon, 2796) and described in Archives des missions scientifiques of littér 
y , 99) f 
aires, 3rd ser. vol. vi (1880) 
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surrender castles to the king to atone for political errors or pledge 
their loyalty. Indeed, in financial matters one baron could treat 
another just as stringently as John dealt with his vassals,* and 
nowhere in his dealings with individuals did the king lay down 
harsher penalties than those provided by the advice of the mag- 
nates lay and ecclesiastical in the writ of April 1205, organizing the 
defences of the country against invasion.’ In these circumstances 
it is not surprising to find that William Marshal and his colleagues 
took from the reversi of 1217 charters of fealty which were closely 
similar to those exacted by the late king.* 

All this makes it difficult to accept John’s harshness as something 
particularly individual or unique, or to attribute the grievances of 
1215 solely to his actions, His character and his failures certainly 
added something, as did the passage of time and the recurrence of 
heavy demands and harsh measures, but the causes of much of the 
discontent were already there when he came to the throne. After 
1199, the mass of information in the chancery enrolments makes it 
easier to trace them, but this in itself constitutes a strong warning 
against assuming that John’s accession marked a clear or decisive 
break in the policy of the Angevin government. Abbot Ralf of 
Coggeshall put the point concisely in stating that the baronial 
demands at the end of the reign were for the abolition of the ‘ evil 
customs which the father and the brother of the king had created 
to the detriment of church and kingdom, along with those abuses 
which the king himself had added ’.5 


' See the letters of Guy des Roches surrendering the castle of Montfort-le-Roger 
to Philip Augustus (Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, no. 799). 

* The exaction of ransoms after the civil war was used by the victors to force their 
opponents to transfer estates. See, for instance, the losses suffered by William de 
Mowbray (The Comber Book of Furness Abbey, vol. ii, pt. 2, ed. J. Brownbill, Chetham 
Society, new ser. lxxvi (1916), p. 291), Maurice de Gant (Rol/s of the Justices in Eyre for 
Yorkshire, 1218-19, ed. Lady Stenton, Selden Soc., vol. lvi, no. 1133), and Henry Bec 
(Rolls of the Justices in Eyre for the Counties of Lincolnshire 1218-19 and Worcestershire 1221, 
ed, Lady Stenton, Selden Soc., vol. lili, no. 898). * Rot, Litt, Pat. p. $5. 


‘The Chancery Miscellanea still include a set of some twenty charters of fealty 


made out by the reversi at the end of the civil war. All the grantors pledge their land 


as security for their faithful service and agree to accept the penalty of disinheritance 
should they withdraw from the service of the king or his heirs, 


probably drawn up to a form provided by the chancery. The witness lists usually 


include the names of William Marshal, Ranulf of Chester, the earls of Arundel and 
Warenne, and Hubert de Burgh. 


These charters were 


(P.R.O., Chancery Miscellanea, 34/8, nos. 1-23.) 

® Chronicon Anglicanum Radulphi de Coggeshall, ed. \. Ste phenson (Rolls Seri 8), Pp. 170. 
The Waverley Annalist makes a similar statement. ‘Hoc anno magna orta est dis 
cordia inter regem Angliae et barones: his exigentibus ab eo leges Sancti Edwardi, et 


aliorem subsequentium regum libertates, et liberas consuctudines. Nam tempore 


patris sui et maxime suo tempore corruptae nimis et aggravatae fuerant’ (Annales 


Monastici, ed. 1H. R. Luard (Rolls Series), ii, 282). 

That the practices of all three Angevin kings were in question in 1215 is implied by 
the Papal bull annulling the charter (Foedera, i, pt. 1, 135-6) and the letters of Peter des 
Roches and his associates covering the bull * Mirari cogimur ’ (née, xliy (1929), 90 ff.). 
The point is made quite clearly in John’s letters to the pope of 29 May 1215 (Foedera, i, 
pt. 1, 129) and specific reference is made to the reigns of Henry II and Richard I in the 
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As kings, the Angevins were bound by oath to preserve and 
govern according to law and custom. Within these general 
limitations, they were further held to protect and defend the rights 
of their tenants-in- hief, to whom they stor id is feudal lord. Both 
in practice and by definition, the king could not claim absolute 
power. To the medieval thinker, unbounded authority was not 
an attribute of kingship but of tyranny, for while the king governed 
according to the law, the tyrant ruled according to his will. This 
distinction between law and will receives full attention from John 
of Salisbury.’ It is also used or mentioned almost incidentally by 
Gerald of Wales,? Roger of Howden,* Richard fitz Neal* and 


j 


Glanville, and was so ingrained in the medieval mind as to become 


a generally accepted premise tor political discussion In practice, 


however, law and will might be complementary rather than mutu 


ally exclusive. The government of a country raised many matters 
for which custom provided no rule or precedent and on these the 
king, suitably advised, might decide or arbitrate. As a result, the 
distinction between law and will was often of immediate concern 


both to the king and his subjects, and it became so generally current 


that it was reflected frequently, almost unconsciously, in many of 
the writs issued by John’s chancer The king, for instance, might 
order an assize to proceed * un reason or the « tom of our 


realm’ ran counter to it;® he might lay down that cases should 


proceed act ording to ¢ ston ce pite an pec ial instructiotr he had 
issued to the contrary,’ or that the justiciar should do nothing 
contrat to custom on the authority of a royal mandate.® some 
times he micht order the restitution of land if it could be shown 


that the plaintiff had been disseized ‘ by our will’ rather than by 


the : judge ment of our court ’.® 


Perhaps the distinction bet d | was not the on 
premise from which political discussion might start The tenet 
inknown charter cat wnd Magna Carta car ‘ ind < The art t yurse, 
aflected mat at tr € practice iblished bet jot Ice n Compare, 
for instance, cap. 44 with cap. 12 of H kc record ot the torest { 119% (bloweden, 
v. 64 dl « t Forest A t { 
'Pora t Jol { }. Dich ledieva 
( MCE pti ot K pa d { (™ i : j { 
lohn of Sal uf \ pe “ { 
Re te i ! 
re re < | 
primer ( | >. Bre Cy. I ‘ I 
i Gon 't , ' : . 
Mowbra c ki ‘ 
et Vv tate re | lovede 
See discu n of f t 
ht and the will of t ) Ms de ’ ( 6 
See yell know i ! } Co vs I , ingliae 
ix, chap. 4, ed. G. E. W it { 
* Curia Re I liid ! 5 
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of civil law could well provide alternative and more absolutist views 
on the nature of the ruler’s authority. The Corpus Juris Civilis 
undoubtedly had a great effect on the development of English 
thought, particularly in the legal field. Under John, civil law was 
taught at Oxford and many important men, probably including 
Hubert Walter, had had some training at Bologna.’ Occasionally, 
an authoritarian note sounded in the government records. In 1194, 
for instance, the royal justices roundly condemned the excommuni- 
cation launched by Archbishop Geoffrey of York against William 
de Stuteville with the phrase—‘ consideratum est excommunicatio 
illa facta est contra regalem dignitatem et excellenciam’.? During 
the Interdict, too, Alexander the Mason apparently upheld royal 
authority in the strongest terms, the king being the ‘ rod of the 
wrath of the lord, ruling his people like a rod of iron and dashing 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel ’.* 

Certainly the king had extensive and ill-defined powers ; the 
legal records, in particular, demonstrate the wide variety of prob- 
lems which were referred to his decision.4 John, too, was the 
kind of man we might expect to seize every argument and occasion 
to bolster up and demonstrate his authority. He even pilloried 
the treason of a vassal by referring to it in the dating clauses of his 
charters. On occasions, his writs, while contrasting custom with 
a royal order, insist that the latter should take precedence,*® but 
nowhere do the records suggest that he considered his power 
absolute and free from traditional limitations. In asking the 
barons and knights of the honour of Lancaster for aid in repairing 
Lancaster castle in 1208, he stated that he was not seeking this aid 
as a customary one but as of grace and only for this particular 
occasion.’ In defending his rights he was quick to base his argu- 

' The Liber Pauperum of Vacarius, ed. F. de Zulueta, Selden Soc., xliv (1927), pp. 


xili-xix; H, G. Richardson, ‘ The Oxford Law School under John’, Law Quart. Rev. 
Ivii (1941), 319-38); A. Allaria, * English Scholars at Bologna during the Middle 
Ages’, Dublin Rev. cxii (1893), 66-83. 

* Three Rolls of the King’s Court, ed. F. W. Maitland (Pipe Roll. Soc.), p. 50. See 
also a damaged entry on the roll of the pleas at Westminster in 1194, where a novel 
disseisin is apparently stated to have been made ‘ in lesionem coronae domini Regis 
Ricardi ’ (Rot. Curiae Regis, i. 41). 

* The quotation is used by Wendover (Matthew Paris, Chromica Majora, ed. H. R. 
Luard (Rolls Series), ii. 527). See also Sir Maurice Powicke, ‘ Alexander of St. Albans: 
a Literary Muddle ’, Essays in History presented to R. Lane Poole, pp. 246 ff. 

*C. T. Flower, Introduction to the Curia Regis Rolls, 1199-1230, Selden Soc., vol. |xii 
(1943), 15-16. 

* Cal. Docs. France, ed. J. H. Round, no. 391 and a charter to Saer de Quency of 
March 1203 in the Bodleian Library (MSS. Wykeham-Musgrave, C37, parcel 1) which 
ends . . . ‘ Data per manum Hugonis de Wellis apud Pontem Aldomar’ i die martii 


anno regni nostri quarto quo R. comes Sagiensis proditionem fecit nobis apud Alen- 
conem ’. 


* Curia Regis Rolls, iii. 215; Pleas before the King or his Justices, 1198-1202, ed. Lady 
Stenton, Selden Soc., vol. lxviii, no. 759. 

” Rot. Litt. Pat, p. 87. A similar distinction is made in John’s letters of February 
1204 requesting aid from the clergy and laity of Ireland. (Rot. Chart., pp. 133b-34.) 
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ments and claims on custom,' often referring to his father’s reign,’ 
and on one occasion apparently, seeking his precedents in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. In his famous piéce justicative dealing 
with William de Braose he paraded the custom of the realm to 
justify his actions,* and when war finally broke out, it was the 
rebels whom the papal agents, headed by Peter des Roches, accused 


of destroying the approved customs of the kingdom and introducing 
* nova iura’.® 

It is impossible, of course, to decide how far these and other 
letters reflect the personality of the king. Many may well represent 
the views of the chancery clerks. On the other hand, the cases 
quoted were not matters of routine administration, but important 
questions on which the king’s own words might well be reflected 
in his writs. That this probably happened in other instances has 
already been shown by Professor Galbraith. But whatever our 
conclusion on this point, it is clear that traditional ideas and argu 
ments found their way into official correspondence. They were 
sometimes too useful to be ignored, and too firmly rooted to be 
flouted. At an earlier date Ranulf Glanville had sustained the 
privileges of the monastery of Abingdon, stating, according to 
one version of the local chronicle, that the ‘lord king neither 


1 See his letters to the Irish baronage of May 1207; ‘ Miramur plurimum super 
mandato quod nobis fecistis per litteras vestras patentes unde videtur nobis quod 
novam assisam Creare paratis in terra nostra sine nm »bis, quod est inauditum tempore 
antecessOrum nostrorum et nostro scilicet quod assisa nova statuatur in terra alic ujus 
sine assensu principis terre illius’; (Rot. Lits. Pat. p. 72); also his letters of the same 
month to the clergy assembled at St. Albans forbidding them to institute anything new 
‘contra regni nostri consuetudinem ’ (ibid.). 

® See infra, p. 19, 0. 2. 

* The well-known record of the conversations between John and the papal legates 
in 1211, given in the Annals of Burton, represents the king as appealing to the tradition 
of Edward the Confessor and Wulfstan to justify his claim to control ecclesiastical 
appointments (Annales Monastici, i. 211). The late date of the Annals, the form of the 
dialogue and its inaccuracy both on detail and essential points throw considerable doubt 
on its value. (See Professor C. R. Cheney, ‘ The Alleged Deposition of King John’, 
Studies in Medieval History presented to F. M. Powicke, p. \07). It should be noted, 
however, that the letters patent sent by the Irish barons to the king in 1213 refer to 
the pre-Conquest rights of the kings of England in conferring bishoprics. These 
letters, themselves based on similar ones provided by the English baronage, in all 
probability follow a formula provided by the government. (H. G. Richardson and 
Professor G. O. Sayles, The Irish Parliament in the Middle Ages, pp. 285-7.) There isa 
second version of the dialogue, differing in detail, in a fourteenth century chronicle 
of John’s reign in the Bodleian Library (Digby MS. 170, fos. 58-62"). These two ver 
sions may well have been based on some other original. The earlier part of the 
chronicle in the Digby MS. covers the period of 1199-1210 and has some similarities 
with the work of Gervase of Canterbury. For other versions see Professor C. R 
Cheney, /oc. cit. p. 104. 

* Foedera, i. pt. 1, 107-8. 

* Sir Maurice Powicke, ‘ The bull Miramur plurimum and a letter to Archbishop 
Stephen Langton ’, ante, xliv (1929), 92. See also John’s arguments as they are given 
by the Barnwell chronicler (Memoriale fratris Walteri de Coventria, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls 
Series), ti. 223, 224). 

* Professor V. H. Galbraith, Studies in the Public Records, pp. 124 ff. 
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wished nor dared to attack or alter such ancient and just customs ’ ; ' 


under John royal justices readily noted on their rolls that an inquest 
had been made ‘ on the order of the lord King, not by the considera- 
tion of the court or according to the custom of the realm ’.* 
This last passage is particularly suggestive. The justices felt 
that where there was a conflict between custom and a royal order, 
this fact should be stated. The strength of the doctrine of the 
limited nature of royal authority is clearly demonstrated ; so are 
its possibilities as a weapon of criticism in situations where royal 
authority exceeded good and ancient custom. As men experienced 
the increasing demands of the Angevin régime, as the speed of 
development led to a widening gap between customary practice 
and administrative innovation, they were more and more inclined 
to feel that the more burdensome practices of the government were 
the product of tyranny and stood in marked contrast to the custom 
of the realm. We have a strong suggestion that this had occurred 
by John’s reign in the speciousness with which the king argued 
that Custom was on his side in his dealings with de Braose, and in 
the subtle arguments of des Roches and his associates at the begin- 
ning of the civil war. ‘The king and his agents had to place royal 
actions within the letter of the law. But the royal interpretation 
of the law was not acceptable to all. ‘The doctrine of the limited 
powers of kingship and tyrannical nature of absolute authority was 
already being used by contemporaries to generalize their criticisms 
of the royal government. ‘To William of Newburgh, for example, 
William Longchamp was an ‘ unbearable tyrant’ * and Richard of 
Devizes described the chancellor’s activities in similar terms.‘ 
Tyranny again formed the burden of the charge against John and 
his officials. The ‘ Invectivum contra regem Johannem’ invari- 
ably describes him by some such phrase as ‘ John, not a king, but 
a cruel cyrant’;® the Waverley Annalist stated that ‘ his tyrannical 


' Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ed, }. Stephenson (Rolls Series), ii. 298. 

* Kot, Curiae Regis, ii. 189. ‘This case, significantly enough, dealt with a disputed 
succession similar to that affecting the throne in 1199, although here the dispute lay 
between uncle and grand nephews not between uncle and nephew. For a case be- 
tween uncle and nephew which was pending ‘ ex voluntate domini Regis’, see Pleas 
before the King or bis Justices 1198-1202, ed. Lady Stenton, Selden Soc., lxviii (1949), 
no, 484. 

** Denique ipsum illo tempore in Anglia et plusquam regem experti sunt laici, et 
plusquam summum pontificem clerici; utrique vero tyrannum importabilem ’ (Chron 
icles of the reigns of Stephen, Henry 11 and Richard, ed. R. Howlett (Rolls Series), i, 333). 

* Jhid, iii. 489 

* Brit. Mus., Cottonian MSS., Vesp. E IL, fos. 171-178". This is a heretical tract 
coming from the period 1216-27 written by a member of a sect of which Peter of 
Wakefield had been a member. The author writes in the name of Christ and urges 
immediate reform on the clergy and laity of England. The following is typical of 
his attitude towards John: ‘Ego dominus universe carnis creator, humani gencris 
amator, vidi Johannem infidelem in operibus carnis humane maledictum quondam 
Anglie non régem sed tirannum crudelem ’ (fo. 175°). 
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will was his law ’,' and similar terms creep in in other chronicles.* 
More important than this general disapproval of the king, however, 
was the fact that men were beginning to explore the implications 
of the distinction between kingship and tyranny. If a king ruled 
according to the law, what was the law? How should his powers 
be limited? What, in fact, was the custom of the realm which the 
king should observe ? 

Perhaps in this form these problems were only perceived dimly; 
the twelfth century approach to political questions was usually 
much more empirical; but ideas were provoked which approxi 
mated closely to those put into practice in 1215. The additions 
made to the laws of Edward the Confessor and Henry I in the 
edition drawn up in the first few years of the thirteenth century 
provide an admirable instance of this development.* They con 
tain the usual distinction between law and right on the one hand, 
and will and force on the other,‘ and the king is given his customary 
function of protecting the church and maintaining the laws of his 
ancestors.’ After this the editor was particularly interested in two 
points. First, he was concerned with questions of taxation and the 
performance of services. Nothing, for instance, was to be taken 
or demanded unless by right and reason, according to justice 
and the judgement of a court. Secondly, he emphasized the role 
played by the magnates of the realm. Justice was to be dispensed 
by their counsel 7 and they were to meet along with the knights and 
freemen in regular folkmoots . The se moots were to see to the 
election of sheriffs and constables every year ® and were to deal with 


emergencies as they arose.'® 


Here, on the question of the election 
of officials, we find regulations far more stringent than the related 


clauses in the Great Charter. 


1 Annales Monastict, ii. 282 


* The Barnwell chronicler describes the baronial embassy to the pope in the winter 
of 1214-15 in the following tern Miserunt et ipsi pro sua parte de injustis exaction 
bus et quasi tyrannide conquerentes’ (Walt. Cow. ii. 218 Wendover adds to his list 
of the king’s evil advisers the phrase, ‘ qui, re n omnibus placere cupientes, consilium 
non pro ratione sed pro voluntate dederunt ’ (Chron. Maj, ii. 533 See also the view 
of Gerald of Wale: Opera, ed. J. 5. Bre rand G. F. Warner (Rolls Ser . ii. 228) 

‘Liebermann dated the earliest irvivin ersion of th London’ Leyes as 
¢. 1205 (Gesetre der Angelsachsen, iii. 440 and‘ A conternmporary Manuscript of the Lew 
Anglorum Lond s Collectac , ante, xxviii (1913), 732 ff H. G. Richardson ha 
suggested that the original may date from Richard reign (Tt Common ind 
Medieval Politics ’, T.R.H.5., 4th ser., x 1946), 24 I The bn h (Coronation 
Oath ’, ) pee Mint, *xI 1949), ¢ I Studies in Brac l raditio, vi 94%) ,n 

* Gesetve, i. 635, Lewes Edwardi, cap. 11 1A 6 

® Ibid. i. 635-6, Lewes Edwatr caps. 11 tA, 11 1A 7. For the first time the dut 
of preserving the rights of the crows xdded d. cap. 11 1A 2 (H. G. Richardson, 
Speculum, lo on, pp 61-2 ® Tbid. i. $5 4, Lege Henri , Cap. 5 tb. 

” Ibid. i. 635-6, Leges Edwardi, caps. 11 1A 6, 11 1A 8 

® bid. i. 655, Leges Edwardi, caps. 32 As, 6 

* Ibid. i. 656-7, Lewes Edwardi, « 7 326, 32B 1, 32B 8 

1 Thid. i. 655, Leges Edwardi, caps. 432A 3, 32A 4 
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A more entertaining but rather more dubious example of the 
same type of work appears in the ‘ De Principis Instructione’ of 
Gerald of Wales.! He tells of a Lincolnshire knight, one Roger of 
Asterby, who suffered from visions. In these he was instructed by 
St. Peter and the Archangel Gabriel to lay seven divine commands 
before Henry IJ. These commands were that the king should 
maintain his coronation oath and the just laws of the kingdom; 
that nobody, although guilty, was to be condemned to death without 
judgement; that inheritances were to be returned to their rightful 
owners and that right should be done; that justice was to be given 
freely and without charge; that the servitia of the king’s ministers 
were to be restored, and finally, that the Jews should be expelled 
without their bonds and pledges which should be returned to their 
debtors, a point of some personal interest to Roger as he is stated 
to have been in debt to Aaron of Lincoln. Gerald goes on to say 
that Henry was impressed by the divine order and began to restore 
inheritances and rights which he had seized. This beneficent re- 
pentence, however, lasted for only a single night. On the next day 
the king procrastinated and nothing further was done. Here, in 
an embryonic form perhaps, we have some of the essentials of the 
programme of 1215, the demand for the expulsion of the Jews 
looking beyond 1215 to 1290. 

Divine intervention apart, the story can be criticized severely. 
It has obviously been embellished and is simply one chapter in 
Gerald’s account of Henry’s moral decline. The most serious 
feature is the dating. It is placed shortly after the year 1175, but 
the ‘ De Principis Instructione’ was only written in the later part 
of John’s reign and was not completed until about 1217. It is in 
fact possible that Gerald placed something similar to the Great 
Charter in the middle years of the reign of Henry simply to add to 
the moral content of his narrative. If so, he may not have invented 
the story; more probably he was retailing a contemporary tradition 
which he appreciated. Whichever it was, it is of some significance 
that a man well acquainted with government circles should consider 
it fitted the political context of the reign of Henry II. This ex- 
planation, however, is not the only possible one for there was 
undoubtedly a Roger of Asterby living in Lincolnshire in the late 
twelfth century. Further, Gerald himself spent some time at 
Lincoln about the year 1195.4 The form of the story does not 

' Opera, viii. 183-6. 


* Ibid. viii. pp. xiv-xv, li-lii. See also Sir Maurice Powicke, ‘ Gerald of Wales’, 


Bull. John Rylands Library, xii (1928), 401, 408. 

* Pipe Roll 34 Henry II, p. 74, Pipe Roll 2 Richard, p. 81, Pipe Roll 3 ¢» 4 Richard, 
pp. 5, 235, Pipe Roll 3 Jobn, p. 10, Documents Ilustrative of the Social and Economie History 
of the Danelaw, ed. Sir Prank Stenton, p. 391, Transcripts of Charters relating to Gilbertine 


Houses, ed. Sit Frank Stenton, Lincoln Rec. Soc. xviii, pp. xxiv, 106, 111, Lincoln Records, 
Abstracts of Final Concords, ed. W. O. Massingberd, i. 49. 


* Sir Maurice Powicke, ‘ Gerald of Wales’ Joc. cit. p. 398. 
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suggest that Roger’s name was dragged in just to provide corrob- 
orative detail. It is more likely that Gerald had met Roger or 
that he had heard local stories about him. At all events it seems 
possible that the ideas embodied in Roger’s commands were current 
in Lincolnshire in the 1190’s. 

To argue that laymen were slowly moving towards the position 
occupied in 1215 is not immediately nonsensical. The Great 
Charter, after all, was in a form which they could readily grasp 
and its compulsive power depended on the weapon to which 
they were most thoroughly accustomed, distraint.1. The medieval 
landowner, even down to the petty freeman, was before all else 
litigious, thoroughly versed, particularly since Henry II’s time, in 
the practices of the law. He was employed in all grades of the 
administration, as a baron of the exchequer, sheriff, justice, or as a 
bailiff of the hundred, coroner or simple juror. Further, the 
practices of the administrative and legal system depended exten- 
sively on custom, not only on the custom of the kingdom but also 
on the custom of this or that shire, town and vill.? The legal 
records show men being summoned by the law of Norfolk,* judged 
by the law of Wiltshire,* even summoned according to the custom 
of Pickering. The very existence of these phrases implies that 
the men meeting in the local courts knew what custom was and 
preserved and defended it. The same implication underlies the 
government’s use of the inquest from Domesday onwards and the 
commonest assizes of Henry II. 

Under John men defended local custom, privilege and tradi- 
tional rights with particular tenacity. Im 1214, for instance, the 
knights of four Devon hundreds entered on a running battle with 
the sheriff, Eudo de Beauchamp, in defence of a charter of privileges 
granted to the men of the shire ten years earlier. They carried the 
case from the hundred courts, through the shire court to the Curia 
Regis, claiming that it was a test case in defence of their charter, 
refusing to pass judgement on defaults in the hundreds, and arguing 
that the sheriff had tried to levy undue exactions on the hundreds 
as his predecessors had done before the charter had been granted.* 
An earlier case coming from Somerset illustrates the same pertin- 
acity in more detail and demonstrates the feelings lying behind it. 
In Trinity 1204, as a result of a royal enquiry, twelve knights of 
the shire told the following story.’ A certain William Dacus had 


' See Professor T. FP. T. Plucknett, The Legis/ation of Edward I, pp. 75-6 

* Glanville, De Legibus, book xii, cap. 23, ed. G. E. Woodbine, p. 156 

* Pleas before the King or his Justices 1198-1202, ed. Lady Stenton, Selden Soc., vol 
Ixviii (1949), no. 32. See also sbid. no. 9. 

* Three Rolls of the King’s Court (Pipe Roll. Soc.), p. 82 

5 Three Yorkshire Assize Rolls, ed. C. T. Clay, Yorkshire Archaeological Soc. (Record 
Series), xliv. (1911), p. 2 


* Curia Regis Rolls, vii. 158-9. ” Ibid. iii. 129-4 
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produced in the shire court a writ ordering Alan the sheriff to see 
that he received 60 m. damages which he had suffered as a result 
of disseisin by Richard Revel. Richard Revel the younger was in 
court and, on hearing this, he asked the sheriff to deal justly with 
his father, his brother and himself for they were native born and 
local gentry.2- The sheriff replied that he was well aware of this 
but that he was bound to execute the writ. Richard repeated his 
statement and received the same reply. Richard again asserted that 
he and his family were native born and local gentry and added that 
the sheriff was anewcomer. The sheriff admitted that he came from 
other parts where perhaps, he added, he also might be considered 
as local gentry. Tempers must now have been roused for the 
rest of the story runs as follows. One of the sheriff’s sergeants 
tried to execute a royal writ for the arrest of a clerk who was present 
in court. Richard prevented him, saying that the clerk ought not 
to be imprisoned without judgement,’ and the sheriff himself had 
to arrest the clerk. William Revel here intervened to pacify his 
brother and to ask that the clerk should be released on pledges. 
The sheriff, for good measure, now tried to arrest both Richard 
and William. William retorted that he saw no royal order for his 
arrest and asked the court whether he ought to be imprisoned 
without such an order. He added that he had been in prison 
before for the king’s sake and would go there again on his behalf 
whenever he desired. The interest of this case lies not only in its 
illustration of the deep-rooted prejudices of the local knight against 
the outsider, prejudices of special significance when related to the 
demands of 1215, but also in the skill with which Richard Revel 
and his brother played their hand, first whipping up the emotions 
of their audience, then stating that imprisonment should only 
follow a judgement and denying the sheriff’s right to arrest without 
a royal writ, then appealing to the opinion of their fellows in the 
court and concluding with a little sarcasm at the expense of the 
king himself. 

Just as local knights like Richard Revel were guardians of 
custom and traditional procedure in the shire court, so was the 
defence of the custom of the realm in the hands of the magnates. 
The barons were accepted repositories of tradition and sources of 
advice to whom frequent reference was made by the king.* To 
this must be added the experience they had gained in government 


' Alan de Wihton’, the under-sherifi to Hubert de Burgh in 1204 (Pipe Roll 6 John, 


p. 175) * The phrase is * naturales homines et gentiles de patriae ’. 

** nisi per judicium ’, The roll is defective here. One copy adds the words ‘ quod 
cor eorum desiderat ’, which may refer to ‘ judicium’” (Curia Regis Rolls, iii. 130). 

* For the postponement of important cases for consultation with the barons sec 
C. T, Flower, op. at, pp. 16-17. Many of the measures of John’s reign are stated to 
have been made with the consent of the magnates. See the Winchester assize of bread 
(Rot, Litt, Pat. p. 41), the assize of money and the assize of arms of 1205 (sbid. pp. 54b, 
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during the absences of Henry II abroad and in particular during 
Richard’s wars and captivity. If we may trust his biographer, 
William Marshal was confident enough in traditional forms of pro 
cedure to rely on his fellow barons to give him a favourable verdict 
against the king, and sufficiently self-assured in his judgement to 
argue with the greatest administrator of his day, Hubert Walter, 
on the succession to the throne.! 

From this background emerged ideas and complaints identical 
with those put forward in 1215. By 1198, for example, it was 
already recognized that {100 represented a reasonable relief for a 
barony.2 Some men asserted that they were not bound to grant any 
aid except for the ransoming of their lord’s body, the knighting of 
his eldest son and the marriage of his eldest daughter. Others 
claimed that the wasting of land during a wardship was contrary 
to the custom of the realm.* More significant than this, however, 
is the frequency with which men appealed to the custom of the 


kingdom. Robert de Courtnay and Alice his wife, for instance, 


offer money to be treated ‘ according to the custom and assize of 
the kingdom ’ in their claims to the vill of Caldbeck.* William de 
Mowbray does the same to be treated ‘justly according to the 
custom of England ’ in the case arising from the claims of William 
de Stuteville to his barony.* Robert Bardolf asks the king to 
mairitain and defend him ‘ according to the custom of England’ 
against his other lords.?, Others ask for cases to proceed according 
to the custom of the realm,* or complain of actions contrary to 
the custom of the realm.® It might be thought that these were 
almost meaningless phrases, but, in fact, the men of the time knew 
what they meant. When they sought a special decision from the 
king, they asked him to do justice ‘ according to his will’. When 
they were unwilling to accept normal and customary procedure 


' Indeed, baronial 


they stated that the king ‘can do his will’.' 
plaintiffs and their attorneys made exactly the same distinction 
between law and will which we find in contemporary writings. 
In a case involving the validity of several charters, the attorney of 


Gilbert de Gant claimed that one of them was invalid because it 


5$), and the writ for levying the thirteenth of 1207 (/bid. p. 72b). After the conquest 
of the Angevin possessions on the continent, Philip Augustus sought to establish his 
rights in his new dominions on information given by the baronags See the letters 


of the leading Norman barons in which they discuss the relations between the duke, 


the baronage, and the church as they had existed under Henry Il and Richard (layetses 
du Trésor des Chartes, i, no. 7%5). William des Roches also reported from Anjou on 
the ruler’s customary rights of marriage (/bid. i, no. 1062) 

1 Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, ed. P. Meyer, U. 11861-90% 

* Pipe Roll 10 Richard, p. 222 

* See the complaints of the tenants of Robert de Mortimer (Caria Regis Kolls, v. 49) 

* Ibid. vii. 75-6. * Pipe Roll & John, p. 45 * Ibid. 3 John, p. 147 

” Ibid. 5 John, p. 104. * Curia Regis Rolls, vi. 279. * Ibid. i. 476 

1 See the offer of Maurice de Gant, Pipe Roll 10 Jobn, p. 89. 


" Curia Regis Rolls, vi. 273-4 
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had been made by Robert de Gant on his death-bed. He concluded 
by saying that if Henry II had confirmed this charter ‘ he had done 
his will and not what he ought’.! In claiming land in Parham 
against the abbot of Westminster, Peter fitz Herbert stated that his 
father had held the land as of right and of fee in the time of Henry 
II and that he had been disseized by the will of that king.? In 
answering a similar complaint of Ruald fitz Alan, constable of 
Richmond, the jurors stated that Henry II had disseized Ruald his 
grandfather ‘ of his own will and without judgement’. On one 
occasion similar terms were even used by a litigant who disapproved 
of his father’s second marriage.‘ 

While litigants paraphrased contemporary doctrine, the chron- 
iclers seem to have turned to the phrases of the law courts in 
describing the politics of the period. In describing promises made 
by royal agents in 1199 and demands of the barons in 1201, Roger 
of Howden uses the term ‘ ius’ in the legal sense it was given in 
the record of a proprietary action.’ Wendover does the same in 
recording promises made by John in July 1213,° and he, Ralf of 
Coggeshall and the Barnwell chronicler, all use the word in dealing 
with events at Runnymede.’ In this last instance their words find 
a close parallel in the royal letters of 19 June 1215 announcing the 
restoration of estates.* Gervase of Canterbury expands the word 
in his reference to John’s oath of 1205 when the king apparently 
agreed to preserve the ‘ jura regni’ with the counsel of the mag- 
nates.” Here he resorts to a phrase frequently used by Glanville 
to denote customary law.’ Wendover again gives us legal forms 


' Curia Regis Rolls, iv. 43; ‘ libitum suum fecit et non quod debuit ’. 

® Ibid. vi. 176-7. 5 Ibid. v. 148. 

* See the statement of Hamo Piron, a tenant of the honour of Wallingford, in 
Three Rolls of the King’s Court (Pipe Roll. Soc.), p. 9; * et dicit quod pater cius Henricus 
duxit Isabellam matrem Cecilie voluntate sua non ex dono Regis nec consilio Hamonis ’ 

** praedictus Johannes Normannorum dux redderet unicuique illorum jus suum, 
si ipsi illi fidem servaverint et pacern ’ (Chronica Rogeri de Hovedene, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls 
Series), iv. 83), ‘ mandaverunt regi quod non transfretarent cum illo, nisi ille reddiderit 
eis jura sua’ (ibid. iv. 161). 

**. . . quodque singulis redderet jura sua’ (Chron. Maj., ii. 550). 

** Ibi quoque jura sua baronibus, et aliis de quibus indubitanter constabat quod 
cis competebant, rex restituit’ (Coggeshall, p. 172). ‘ Reddiditque in continenti rex 
unicuique jus suum’ (Walt. Cov, ii. 221). . Venerunt ad regem multi nobiles de 
regno, exigentes jura sua terrarum et possessionum. . . .’ (Chron. Maj. ii. 606). 

* * Sciatis quod pax hoc modo reformata est inter nos et Barones nostros quod nos 
statim reddemus omnes terras et castra et jura unde nos dissaisiri fecimus aliquem 
injuste et sine judicio ’ (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 215). 

**. . . jurare compulsus est quod jura regni Angliae de corum consilio pro posse 


sua conservaret illacsa’ (The Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. W. Stubbs 
(Rolls Series), ii. 97-8). 


© Glanville, admittedly, usually used the words in the singular. For a use of the 


phrase ‘ judicium et ius regni’ by three members of the Twenty-Five, see the order 
for the surrender of Knaresborough Castle sent to Brian de Lisle by Geoffrey de 


Mandeville, Saer de Quency and Richard of Clare on 30 September 1215 (Ball. Jobn 
Rylands Library, xxviii (1944), 443). 
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when he tells us that John promised to judge men according to the 
just judgements of his court.!’ This tendency to use legal words 
and phrases may cast doubt on the details of the incidents recorded 
by the chroniclers. On the other hand, there is circumstantial 
evidence to back part of their story and the evidence for this in 
sistence on the restoration of rights is consistent throughout. 
There is no difference in principle, for example, between the inci 
dents recorded by Howden in 1199 and 1201 and the individual 
actions fought by Ruald fitz Alan and Peter fitz Herbert, the terms 
of clause 52 of the Great Charter, or the wholesale restitution of 
property to which John was forced in the week following 19 June 
1215. Further, legal terms are used in the chronicles with signifi- 
cant regularity, not only in one, but in all which deal with the nascent 
opposition to the king. The most likely explanation for this is 
that both the chroniclers and the barons were drawing on a common 
body of ideas. 

Admittedly, this demand for the restoration of rights, by itself, 
scarcely represents a political opposition of much sophistication. 
Usually it referred to the restitution of property and it is not neces 
sarily inconsistent with the picture of a baronage inspired by an 
‘all-consuming greed ’.*? With the demand for rights, however, 
were associated other ideas. The terms ‘ius’ and ‘iura’ were 
meaningless unless they implied just treatment according to lawful 
procedure and the maintenance of customary substantive law. The 
restoration of rights, just judgement and the maintenance of law 
were all closely associated in Roger of Asterby’s ‘ commands ’. 
Similarly, when men proffered money to acquire or defend property, 
they asked for just judgement and treatment according to custom. 
Ultimately, the questions were bound to arise what was just 
judgement? what was custom? The questions were only answered 
slowly, empirically and often unsatisfactorily. Apart from the fact 
that opposition to a king such as John was a somewhat dangerous 
business, the questions themselves were extremely difficult. 

The idea of a right to judgement was so ingrained in the medieval 
mind that judgement was almost equated with justice.’ This right, 
even in the form of judgement by peers, was a traditional one,* 

1. . . et omnes homines suos secundum justa curiae suae judicia judicaret ’ (Chron 
Mgj. ii. 550). Cf. * consideratum est quod prior replegiet cis terram suam et diem cis 
ponat in Curia sua de Reragiis redituum et serviciorum et deducat cos tuste iudici 
Curie sue’ (Three Rolls of the King’s Court (Pipe Roll Soc.), p. 134). 

* The words are Professor Painter’s. See The Keign of King John, p. 447 


* The two words are inseparably associated in the writ of novel disseisin. See also 
Bracton, Leges, fo. 205 (ed. G. E. Woodbine, iii. 121) and Bracton’s Note Book, ed. F. W 
Maitland, case no. 530. In cases of disscisin the judgement of a private court was often 
entered as a plea of justification. See Three Rolls of the King’s Court (Pipe Roll. Soc.), 
p. 134; The Earliest Northamptonshire Assize Rolls, ap. 1202, 1203, ed. Lady Stenton 
(Northamptonshire Record Soc., vol. v, 1930), no. 782; Kot. Curiae Regis, ii. 117 

* See L. W. Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers, pp. 205-14, 
and Sir Frank Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism, pp. 58-60 
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and the baronage readily expressed their views on the question long 
before 1215. Inthe treaty drawn up between John and Longchamp 
in 1191, for instance, it was laid down that free-tenants were not to 
be disseized by the will of the justices or the king’s ministers, but 
only by the judgement of the king’s court in accordance with the 
laws of the realm or by the order of the king himself.’ This 
agreement is interesting not only in its early date but also in the 
way it illustrates the complexity of the situation. Here, judgement 
by a court is not contrasted with an arbitrary decision of the king, 
as we tend to assume it was in the Great Charter. On the contrary, 
the judgement of a court in accordance with the law and royal orders 
are treated as complementary and are both contrasted with arbit- 
rary action by the king’s ministers. Perhaps the reason for this 
lay in the political circumstances of the time, but even in John’s 
reign there is no clear contrast between baronial demands for 
judgement on the one hand and arbitrary action by the king on the 
other, or between a baronial appeal to judgement by peers and a 
royal insistence on some other form of trial. Men were willing, 
even eager, to pay for a judgement in the king’s court or for his 
decision or arbitration. Further, John postponed important cases 
for consultation with the magnates, and even in political cases he 
was often able to achieve his ends without using methods which 
could be described as illegal or tyrannical. Much depended on 
the circumstances of each particular case. In 1201, for instance, 
he took action against Archbishop Geoffrey of York by the judge- 
ment of his court * and he used the same process against John de 
Curcy three years later. In dealing with the Poitevin baronage, 
on the other hand, he tried to enforce trial by battle against expert 
champions, and was met with a demand for judgement by peers.® 
In his conflict with William Marshal in 1205 an offer of trial by 
battle was made by William, John countering with a demand for 
judgement ‘ by his barons’ and later turning to his bachelors to 
find someone to stand against William.* In 1210, in contrast, 
William did not offer battle immediately, but put himself on the 
judgement of a court, again apparently consisting of the barons,’ 
In three other famous cases, those of William de Braose, Robert 
fitz Walter, and Eustace de Vesci, the king relied on the customary 
procedure of outlawry for dealing with his opponents.* 

'* Sed et concessum est quod episocopi et abbates, comites et barones, vavassores 
et libere tenentes, non ad voluntatem justitiarum et ministrorum domini regis de terris 


vel catallis suis dissaisientur, sed judicio curiae domini regis secundum legitimas con- 
suctudines ct assisas regni tractabuntur, vel per mandatum domini regis’ (Hoveden, 
iii, 136). 

* See Pipe Roll 6 Jobn, pp. xxii ff. and the cases of Maurice de Gant and John Marshal 
(Pipe Roll 10 John, p. 89, Curia Regis Rolls, i. 374). 

* Rot, Chart. p. 102. * Rot, Litt. Pat. p. 45. * Hoveden, iv. 176. 

* Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, \\. 13149-256. 7 Ibid. Ml. 14311-18. 


* Foedera, i, pt. 1, 107-8; Rot, Litt. Clams, i. 165b-166; Coggeshall, p. 165. 
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Some of this evidence may be unreliable, but in general it 
suggests that John usually resorted to lawful and traditional pro- 
cedure. This argument is reinforced by the methods he used in 
dealing with heavily indebted barons. The Dialogus de Scaccario 
gives us a very detailed account of the regulations for the collection 
of debts and the use of distraint.! These regulations were amended 
in the king’s favour in 1200 but even then there were many 
apparent safeguards for the indebted subject. Distraint on land, 
for instance, was only mentioned as a method of recovering debts 
arising from reliefs. In contrast to this, John seems to have dis 
trained on land without any hesitation * and he also imprisoned men 
for debt.‘ Here, at first sight, we have a complete disregard for the 
law. The Dialogus, however, does not give us the whole story 


Fitz Neal states that in the last resort a defaulting baron was held in 
free custody after the end of the exchequer session until the court 
could discuss the case.5 At this point, significantly enough, he 


ceases to guide us and it seems that there were no definite limitations 
to the court’s powers in these circumstances. Thomas of Moulton 
almost certainly went through this procedure and finished up as a 
prisoner in Rochester castle.6 Further, it was to the law and 
custom of the exchequer as well as to the custom of the realm that 
John turned to justify his actions against William de Braose.’ 
This meant that the barons were faced with a long established 
court executing very heavy punishments. Perhaps when th 
Charter was drawn up, amercement by peers and even the phras 
‘per legale judicium parium suorum vel per legem terrae’ were 


contrasted in their minds with the more sinister ‘ per legem sca 
carii’. But they were faced with a king who had not blatant); 
disregarded the law. John’s policy had been one of skilfull 
exploiting customary procedure in his own interests. It certain 


aroused hostility; he had to produce an apologia for his treatment 
of de Braose and it was apparently necessary to ‘ pack’ the court 


* Dialogus, ed. Charles Johnson, pp. 110-18 


® Hoveden, iv. 152. 


* See the letters dealing with Peter de Scotigny and the orders for the distraint of 
Aaron’s debtors (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 72b, 98b) 

* See the case of Thomas of Moulton discussed by Lady St 1 in Piz 
Jobn, p. xviii. Robert de Vaux, lord of Gilsland, suffered similar 


case is summarized inaccurately by Professor Painter in The Reign of Kin 
Robert’s imprisonment occurred in 1211 and can have had no « 
fitz Walter conspiracy of 1212. See P.R.O., Pipe Roll 13 John, ro 

* Dialogus, ed. Charles Johnson, pp. 117-18 


* The order for his imprisonment shows that he was in the hands of ul 
of the exchequer (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 85b) 

” Foedera, i. 107-8. The regulations of 1200-1 also refer to cx scaccat 
See also Memoranda Roll 1 Join (Pipe Roll Soc.), p. 32, where the 
treated as an exercise for sardonic humour by one of the exchequ erb Alter 
alterius honera portate et sic adimplebitis legem scaccarii.” The case yuoted Di 


Hilary Jenkinson in Magna Carta Commemoration Essays, p. 274 


VOL. LXX NO. CCLXXIV 0 
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which condemned fitz Walter; ! but royal policy left little room for 
the barons to formulate their demands clearly. Clause 39 of the 
Great Charter was, and still is, vague and unsatisfactory.* 

The vagueness with which the question of judgement was 
answered was matched by an apparently rigid precision in solving 
the problem of what was custom. Here men turned to demand 
the maintenance of the laws of Edward the Confessor and Henry | 
and the confirmation of the latter’s charter.* It would be very easy 
to write this off as an immediate reaction of conservative minds. 
In fact, it was a very astute political move. To a certain extent, 
perhaps, this appeal to tradition was automatic. The history 
of the Normans in England formed a unity which could be clearly 
seen and understood. Baronial privileges, in particular their titles 
to land, could often be traced back to the Conquest, and in pro- 
prietary actions it is not unusual to find a statement of tenure 
‘ de conquestu ’ even though proof of tenure at the death of Henry 
I or the coronation of Henry II was all that was required in law.‘ 
Further, the charters of the various kings had traced custom and 
law back to the reigns of Henry I and the Conqueror, and so to 
pre-Conquest England. To this we must add the tradition of 
sanctity associated with Edward the Confessor, in particular since 
his canonization,® and the tradition of good government associated 
with the name of Henry I, ‘ the keeper of the beasts and the guardian 
of the flocks’ who ‘ did right and justice in the land ’.* 

In addition to all this, however, there is the strong possibility 
that an appeal to tradition was used deliberately as a political weapon.’ 
To define custom in terms of the laws of Edward and Henry was 


* Rot, Litt. Claus. i. 165b-66. 

* The barons probably equated judgement by peers with a judgement of the Twenty- 
Five or some similar baronial gathering. See clauses 52 and 60 of the Charter. John, 
in contrast, on One occasion at least, equated it with a trial in his court. See Rot. Litt. 
Pat. p. 141 and Sir Paul Vinogradoff, ‘ Magna Carta, C. 39’, Magna Carta Commemoration 
Essays, pp. 86 ff. 

* Walt, Cov. ii. 217-18, Coggeshall, p. 170, Chron. Maj. ii. 550, 551, $52, $54- 

*C. T. Flower, op. cit. pp. 143-4. 

® Late twelfth-century writers sometimes illustrated Edward’s sanctity in a very 
interesting way. Gerald of Wales, for instance, tells a story of Edward secing the 
Devil sitting on the bags of money in the treasury which had been collected as Danegeld 
and remitting the tax as a result (Opera, viii. 130). 

* The quotation is from the ‘London’ Leges (ante, xxviii (1913), 739). Late 
twelfth-century opinions on Henry II were usually much less glowing. The author 
of the ‘ London ’ Leges, for example, describes him in almost similar terms to those he 
uses for Henry I and then adds: * Crimina vero sua fuerunt publica et valde notoria’ 
(ibid. p. 742). Henry Il’s comparative unpopularity must not be attributed solely to 
the harshness of his administration, although this certainly played a part (see Gerald 
of Wales, Opera, viii. 160); the murder of Becket rendered any balanced judgement 
impossible. 

* The additions made to the laws of Edward and Henry in the ‘ London’ edition 
may provide at: example of this. The ‘ Pseudo-Cnut de Foresta’ almost certainly 
does in that it attempts to make out that the royal forest rights were founded on pre- 
Conquest custom (F. Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, iii. 435-7). 
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to level an implicit charge of unlawful innovation against the 
Angevin kings. It contrasted the ‘evil customs’ of Henry II, 
Richard and John with the ‘ good old times’. In part the ‘ good 
old times ’ were an invention, hardly consistent with what we know 
of the reign of Henry I from his one surviving pipe roll, but the 
baronial argument did in part fit the facts, for many of the adminis- 
trative practices they were attacking were the product of the last 
half century. Thus ‘custom’ was to be founded in the earlier 
formative phases of the monarchy prior to the Angevin regime. 
The argument was of great and immediate significance ' and the 
king saw the point of it; he had based his rights too often on 
the situation during his father’s reign to miss it.2 He fought the 
baronial views skilfully and in the end with some success. In the 
spring of 1215 he was prepared to go to great lengths in making 
detailed concessions to the barons, but when it came to the wider 
question of ‘ evil customs’ he apparently tried to create confusion 
by making an impossible distinction between those of his own and 
his brother’s reign, which he agreed to abolish, and those of his 
father’s reign, which he said he would submit to the judgement of 
his faithful men.* His policy bore fruit for at Runnymede he was 
given a crusader’s respite on several matters arising not only before 
1189 but also before 1199.4 

Necessarily, it is not until the final crisis of the reign that we 
hear of a clear demand for the laws of Edward and Henry I. In- 
dividuals and groups might demand the restoration of rights; men 
might argue with the king on forms of judgement; but they could 
not force their interpretation of custom on him and apply it to his 
administration without organizing rebellion. Until this point had 
been reached, however, they could and did alleviate some of the 
harsher aspects of the régime by buying privileges. For over 
twenty years before Runnymede men had been freeing themselves 
from the forest laws, starting with the men of Surrey who bought 
the deforestation of part of their shire in 1190.5 Others were quick 
to seize an advantage from John’s financial difficulties at the end 
of the Norman campaigns, and by the end of 1204 the men of 


‘On the question of the extent of the royal forests, for example, a demand to put 
the clock back to 1154 would have entailed wholesale deforestations. ‘To demand a 
restoration of the bounds of 1189 or 1199 would have affected comparatively small 
areas. (Miss Margaret L. Bazeley, ‘ The Extent of the English Forest in the Thirteenth 
Century ’, T.R.H.S., 4th ser. iv (1921), 140 ff.) 

* In November 1201, for example, he ordered the chief forester, Hugh de Neville, 
to keep the royal forest as it had been kept in the time of Henry Il (Rot. Litt. Pat 
p. 3b). Inquiries into royal rights, in particular into the royal demesne, often took the 
coronation of Henry II as a starting point (Curia Regis Rolls, i. 252, 419, 428, Rot. Litt 
Claus. i. 55). 

* Foedera, i, pt. 1, 129 

* Magna Carta, caps. 47, 52, 53. Cf. the ‘ unknown’ charter, cap. 9 


® Pipe Roll 2 Richard, p. 155 
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Devon, Cornwall, Essex, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and certain 
wapentakes in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire had obtained charters 
of deforestation.! By 1214, the men of Somerset had also acquired 
forest liberties of some kind.* All this was in addition to a large 
number of similar grants obtained by individuals. A limited 
control of the shire government was also frequently sought. The 
forest charter granted to the men of Devon also laid down that 
the sheriff’s turn should only be held once a year, that the shire 
court should have the power of giving bail for men the sheriff had 
arrested and that any sheriff who oppressed the men of the shire 
should be replaced by someone who would treat them better. In 
1199 and 1204 the men of Lancaster made offers that Richard de 
Vernon might be their sheriff.* Thomas of Moulton’s offer for 
the shrievalty of Lincolnshire in 1207 probably represented a bid 
to place him in the office by a group of gentry who acted as his 
guarantors.* A year later the king agreed to choose the sheriff of 
Cornwall from residents in the shire® and in 1210 the men of 
Dorset and Somerset obtained a similar agreement which specific- 
ally excluded William Briwerre and his men.* 

The price of these privileges was high. ‘The men of Devon 
offered 5,000 m. for their charter of 1204, while the administrative 
privileges of the men of Cornwall cost 1,300 m. and those of the 
men of Dorset and Somerset 1,200 m.’?__In none of the cases which 
have been cited, except that involving Thomas of Moulton, is there 
any indication that any single individual predominated in offering 
or paying these large sums.* Probably the decision to acquire 
grants of this kind was made initially by a small group. But even 
if this were so, the rest of the more important landowners of the 
shire had to be convinced. The purchases must have been preceded 
by extensive discussion. Agreement was necessary on the exact 
privileges to be obtained, and the amount to be offered to the king. 
We can easily imagine men airing their grievances and expressing 
their views on the administration and the king’s financial needs. 


* See Foedera, i, pt. 1, 89 for the Devon charter, The rest are in Rot, Chart. pp. 
121, 122, t22b, 124, 128, 132b-3. The king’s eagerness to profit from the forests at 
this time is illustrated by letters of July 1203, authorizing Hugh de Neville ‘ to make 
our profit by selling woods and demising assarts ’ (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 31b). 

* In this year they were called to send twelve discreet knights of the shire to the king 
to discuss an offering they had made to Hugh de Neville during the last forest eyre 


for the preservation of their liberties. Similar letters were sent to Devon and Cornwall 
(Rot. Litt. Claus. i, 181): 


* Rot. de Oblatis et Finibus, p. 48, Pipe Roll 6 Jobn, p. 6. 

* Rot. de Oblatis et Finibus, pp. 469-70. 

® Pipe Roll 10 John, p. 183. * Ibid. 12 John, p. 75. 

" Ibid. 6 John, p. 85, ibid. 10 Jobn, p. 184, ibid. 12 Jobn, p. 75. 

* In the case of Devon, both the bishop of Exeter and the earl were excluded from 
the agreement initially, and the fact that a special commission was used to collect the 


offering suggests that a very large number of men must have contributed (Pipe Roll 
6 Jobn, p. 85, Rot. Litt. Claus. i. rob). 
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The buying of privileges must, in fact, have been prefaced by dis 
cussions and arguments similar in many ways to those which 
preceded the final revolt. In the one case perhaps, the advantages 
were weighed against money; in the other against risks to land, 
life, and limb. In the one case the knights of the shire were dis- 
cussing business, and in the other politics and war. But the 
dividing line between business and politics was faint and the object 
was the same in both cases. The difference lay simply in intensity 
and method. 

Occasionally these charters foreshadowed the arguments which 
were to be used by the barons at the end of the reign. The Devon 
forest charter, for example, re-established the bounds and customs 
of the forest as they had existed under Henry I. Further, they 
provided a legal defence for privileges and rights, to which an 
appeal might be made just as appeals were made to the Great 
Charter after 1215.1. Im one case, an apparently unimportant one, 
the close relationship between this purchase of privileges and the 
demands of 1215 is made startlingly clear by a private charter sur 
viving in the chartulary of Guisborough abbey. In 1207 Peter de 
Brus, lord of Skelton, purchased the wapentake of Langbargh in 
Cleveland, Yorkshire, for 400 m., promising the annual render of 
the ancient farm and an increment of {20.2 Sometime between 
then and Michaelmas 1209, he made the following grant to his 
knights and free-tenants of Cleveland: * 


Omnibus hanc cartam visuris vel audituris, Petrus de 
salutem. Noveritis me concessisse, et hac presenti carta mea 
confirmasse, militibus et libere tenentibus Clivelande et hominibus 
eotum, quod nullus eorum summoneatur, nec implacitetur ad 
Wapentagium de Langeberge, nisi per considerationem Wapentagii, 
vel per rationabilem sacrabord,* nec aliquis eorum causetur; et si 
aliquis (eorum) in forisfacturam ceciderit, amensurabitur secundum 
catella sua, et secundum delictum per quod ceciderit. Praterea 
concessi eis quod servientes (mei), qui in Wapentagio fuerint, 
jurent quod libertates secundum tenorem carte mew fideliter serva 
bunt et manutenebunt; et si aliquis eorum inde convictus fuerit, 
removebitur per me et haredes meos, et alius per me et haredes 


Brus 


' The quarrel between the Devonshire knights and the sheriff of the county in 
1214 has already been mentioned [supra p. 11]. Here an appeal was made to the charter 
granted to the men of the shire in 1204. A similar case occurred in Lincolnshire in 
1226, but on this occasion the sheriff’s opponents relied on the terms of the Great 
Charter. (Bracton’s Note Book, ed. F. W. Maitland, case no. 1730.) 

* Pipe Roll g John, p. 70. 

* The Chartulary of Guisborough, vol. i, ed. W. Browa, Surtees Soc. lxxxvi (1889), 
92-4. Robert Walensis, who witnessed the charter as sheriff, ceased to hold office at 
Michaelmas 1209 (Pipe Roll 11 Jobn, p. 126, Pipe Roll 12 Jobn, p. 148). 

* A‘ sacrabar ’ or ‘ sacrabor ’ was an official peculiar to the Danelaw whose function 
seems to have been that of a public prosecutor. See Sir Prank Stenton, The Danes in 


England, pp. 35-6 
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meos prasentabitur. Praterea concessi cis, quod summus serviens 
de Wapentagio non nisi tres equos habeat et tres servientes sub se in 
equis, scilicet duos in Clivelanda, et unum in Wytebistrand, et pro hiis 
libertatibus habendis idem milites et libere tenentes concesserunt, 
quod si serviens de Wapentagio de Langeberge per rationabilem 
compotum monstrare poterit, quod ad firmam Domini Regis, scilicet 
quadragenta marcas, et ad rationabiles expensas suas de exitu Wapen- 
tagii pervenire non poterit, ipsi milites et libere tenentes debitam 
firmam persolvent secundum quod defecerit de XL marcis, salvis 
rationabilibus expensis capitalis servientis secundum testimonium 
meum et senescaldorum meorum. Has pradictas liberates concessi 
militibus et libere tenentibus de Clivelanda et haeredibus suis, 
tenendas et habendas de me et heredibus meis in perpetuum. _Hiis 
testibus. Rogero Contabulario Cestriz, Roberto de Ros, Eustachio 
de Vescy, Roberto Walense, tunc Vicecomite Ebor., Waltero de 
Faucumberge, Roaldo Constabulario Richemund, Briano filio Alani, 
Johanne de Birking, Willelmo filio Radulfi, Waltero de Bovingtona, 
et multis aliis. 


Peter de Brus later took part in the rebellion of 1215-17. Of 
the witnesses who were still alive, Robert de Ros, Ruald fitz Alan, 
Brian fitz Alan, and John of Birkin were also rebels; 1 Eustace de 
Vesci, of course, was one of the most important figures in the 
movement. 

With this remarkable document our case can well rest. There 
is some suspicion, certainly, that Peter may have made this agree- 
ment at the demand of his tenants,? but this scarcely affects its sig- 
nificance. Some of the provisions of 1215 were being applied in 
the wilds of Cleveland at least six years earlier. Here, as at Runny- 
mede, the agreement was drawn up as a charter. While the Great 
Charter used the term ‘ liber homo ’, Peter’s grant was made to the 
knights, free-tenants and their men. While the Great Charter forbad 
that men should be put to their law on the unsupported complaint 
of a bailiff, Peter promised that men should be impleaded ‘ per 
considerationem Wapentagii vel per rationabilem sacrabord ’. 
Peter’s officers, like John’s in 1215, had to swear to observe the 
agreement, and both documents show the same desire to avoid 
burdensome government by local officials. In one clause the 
Cleveland charter is identical in intention and similar in wording 
not only to the Great Charter but also to the charter of Henry L. 
On the subject of monetary penalties the three documents run as 
follows: 


' For Ruald fitz Alan, Brian fitz Alan and John of Birkin, see Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 163b, 
Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 438, 339b, 375b. 

* He was heavily in debt to the king at the time (Pipe Roll 10 John, p. 143). This 
may have enabled his tenants to put pressure on him. 
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The charter of Henry I The Cleveland charter Magna Carta 
Si quis baronum sive Si aliquis eorum in Liber homo non 
hominum meorum foris-  forisfacturam  cecid- amercietur pro 
fecerit, . . . secundum erit, | amensurabitur parvo delicto, nisi 
modum forisfacti secundum catella sua secundum modum 
ita emendabit sicut em- et secundum delictum delicti; et pro 
endasset retro a tem- per quod ceciderit. magno delicto 
pore patris mel... amercictur secun- 
dum magnitud- 


inem delicti, salvo 
contenemento suo; 


Whether Peter or some other party to the agreement knew of 
Henry I’s charter, it is impossible to say. Versions of it were 
sufficiently common for this to be possible.’ But, whether they 
knew of it or not, it is clear that ideas similar to those in Henry’s 
charter were familiar to this group of Yorkshiremen long before 
the end of the reign. If we accept Wendover’s dramatic story of 
Langton’s meeting with the barons at St. Paul’s,* we must attribute 
the surprise and joy of the assembled company not to the fact that 
Henry’s charter gave them a policy, but to the discovery that 
some of their ideas already had the authority of a royal charter 
bearing a king’s seal. The archbishop gave them not their 
principles, but simply a debating point, albeit a strong one. 

The views advanced in the preceding pages carry one important 
implication. It is unlikely that the attitude expressed in Peter de 
Brus’ charter was unique; more probably it was common to most 
of the baronage. Hence it would be unwise to assume that the 
rebels of 1215 and the great lords who supported the king differed 
much in principle in their approach to the general problems dis- 
cussed at Runnymede. There is little reason for doubting that 
William Marshal’s re-issues of the Charter in 1216 and 1217 were 
made in perfectly good faith. One of the great loyalists, Ranulf 
of Chester, followed up the Charter of 1215 by granting similar 
concessions to the men of his palatinate,* and fourteenth century 


' F, Liebermann, ‘ The Text of Henry I’s Coronation Charter’, T.R.H.S., new ser. 
viii (1894), 22 ; Ludwig Riess, ‘ The Reissue of Henry I’s Coronation Charter’, anée, 
xli (1926), 321-4. 

* Chron. Maj. ii. 552-4. 

* The marshal’s biographer takes a very curious attitude to the civil war. The poem 
contains little information on the war up to John’s death, but is very full for the period 
after. The author must have had ample sources available for the earlier period in 
addition to his own experiences. He seems to have regarded the war as a tragedy 
which should never have occurred (Histoire de Guillaume la Maréchal, \\. 14%42-$9, 
15031-6). This may well represent the marshal’s own views for the writer -otes 
William’s abhorrence of the excesses which were committed (ibid. ll. 1505 4-60). 

* The Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester, pt. i, ed. Jarnes Tait, 
Chetharn Soc., new ser. Ixxix (1920), 101-9. This charter was issued before John’s 
death. Admittedly it was made in a difficult political situation and at the petition of 
Ranulf’s men. Certain requests were refused 
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tradition held that he had openly criticized John for his treatment 
of the wives and daughters of the barons and for his violation of 
the laws of St. Edward.’ Of all the lords who gave their advice in 
the granting of the Charter, only one, William Briwerre, can be 
shown to have opposed -any of the later confirmations.? The 
elimination of many articles from the re-issues of 1216 and 1217 
suggests that there may have been differences in detail between the 
views of loyalists and rebels. Immediately, however, the side men 
chose was probably determined by their personal relations with the 
king and it seems wisest to try to explain their choice and their 
frequent changes of side in terms of detailed politics. Simply to 
label cither rebel or loyalist as irresponsible, self-centred or greedy, 
obscures the need for this explanation. Further, these terms are 
so general that they might be applied to almost all concerned in 
the crisis of 1215. Even Stephen Langton did not escape criticism 
from his contemporaries. Many lawless, sometimes treasonable 
acts, can be attributed to men on both sides, but this is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with events at Runnymede. Hard practical 
intere sts were simply translated into principles of law. We may 
decry§the men con erned, but their contemporaries and successors 
did not do so; the men of this period were prolific in providing 
subjects for gestes.4 We may judge them if we like, but first we 
must understand. 


J. C. Horr. 


 Eulogium Historiarum, ed, ¥, 8. Haydon (Rolls Series), iii. 108, The Brut or the 
Chronicles of E:ngland, pt. i, ed. F. W. D. Brie, Early English Text Soc. cxxxi (1906), 
166 7. 
* Chron, Maj. iii. 76. William’s objection was made in 1223, on the grounds that 
the original grant had been exacted by force. Here he followed the argument put 
forward by Innocent III in his bull annulling the Charter of 1215 (Foedera, i, pt. 1, 136). 
* The ‘Invectivum contra regem Johannem’ accuses him of absenteeism. ‘ Et 
tu qualiscunque pastor et rector Cantuariensis ecclesie ad animas cure et doctrine tue 
subditas carandas et salvandas frequenter absens et raro in ecclesia tua tibi ad regendum 
animas commissa residens , . .’ (Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS., Vespasian, E. III, fo. 171). 
* Apart from the life of William Marshal which in its form at least belongs to this 


class of literature, gestes were written on Fulk fitz Warin 


, John de Curcy, and Ranulf 
of Chester 


Eustace the Monk was also used as a subject. (J. H. Round, Peerage and 
Pedigree. ii, 258 ff. 
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Some Eighteenth Century Civil Servants : 
The English Revenue Commisstoners, 1754-98 


ESPITE all the research of the last twenty years into British 

administration in the eighteenth century very little attention 
has yet been given to the personnel of the senior offices on whom, 
then as now, much depended. Until the end of the century the 
formal structure and duties of the revenue boards changed little, 
yet between 1700 and 1800 not only their efficiency and attitude to 
work but also their role in the constitutional mechanism altered 
greatly. This paper seeks to discuss some of these changes in the 
light of the personnel of the boards, whose importance was increased 
by the absence of administrative policy on the part of the Govern 
ment. ‘The Scottish and Irish boards have been excluded, as they 
were subject to special local influences. With the accession of the 
duke of Newcastle as First Lord of the Treasury in 1754 the ad 
ministrative traditions of the age of Godolphin which, though much 
attenuated, had survived under Walpole and Henry Pelham, 
seemed to be submerged. The year 1798 which saw the Tax 
Office reorganized to deal with the new income tax, the Salt Board 
abolished, and many lesser changes brought about under pressure 
from the Select Committee on Finance of 1797, offers a convenient 
vantage point for summarizing the changes made since economical 
reform became a live issue. ‘These, therefore, are the terminal dates 
of the study. Two English revenue boards have been excluded 
from the survey, the Wine Licence Office which, being abolished 
in 1757, hardly belongs to this period, and the Hawkers and Pedlars 
Office since, unlike the others, it was not a patent office, and in 
any case was less like a working revenue board than a :inecure. 
In 1724 the Treasury Lords were scandalized at ‘ the loose and un 
accountable doings of the Commissioners for . . . Hawkers and 
Pedlars who have suffered the income thereof for at least two 
years together to be wholly embezzled’! In 1763 the commis 
sioners were ‘ meeting but at one season of the year, about mid 
summer ’, they all resided far from London, and left the work of 


‘ P[ublic} R{ecord] Office], T. 27/25, fo. 451 


) 
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the office to the solicitor, Mr. Cracherode, an old schoolfellow of 
Bute and Dashwood.' In 1797 the commissioners’ attendance still 
consisted mainly of daily meetings in June, and was dismissed by 
the Select Committee as ‘ very inconsiderable ’.* 

The official duties of most of the boards, the Customs,’ Excise, 
Salt,* Taxes,® Stamps,® have been previously studied; the business 
of the Hackney Coach Office was ‘ to regulate and license Hackney 
Coaches and Chairs, within the Cities of London and Westminster, 
Suburbs of the same, and the parishes comprised within the weekly 
Bills of Mortality’.? It was therefore an office which not only 
raised a revenue in 1777 exceeding £13,000 per annum * and in 1797 
exceeding {£26,000,® but exercised a police power over hackney 
coachmen,” and to safeguard its revenue sought to protect its 
licensees from competition." 

In the middle of the eighteenth century there were few public 
issues on which politicians could take a stand in advance, and men 
entered politics mainly for private purposes. By 1754 a compar- 
able situation obtained in the revenue administration. Because 
the Government was able to borrow so freely, and the whole cost 
of war was not immediately borne by the taxes, the fiscal structure 
haphazardly created at the end of the seventeenth, endured till the 
end of the eighteenth century. In the fiscal administration, there- 
fore, the tendencies of the system of influence to discourage poli- 
ticians from pursuing an active policy were strengthened by the 
ease and ‘aaladines of public borrowing. As it was, new taxes 
could be contentious enough, and successive Governments were 
glad to postpone any fundamental alterations in the revenue system. 
Much of the annual revenue, moreover, went to service the national 
debt, and since the public creditors were a normally contented body, 
there was by 1754 little inducement to secure the maximum efficiency 
in tax collection."* As therefore neither fiscal nor administrative 


policy was of much account in the middle of the century, private 
purposes had full sway. 


1 British Museum, Add. MSS, 38335, fo. 60, 

* ,0th Report of the Select Committee on Finance 1797, reprinted in Reports from Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons (London, 1803) (cited infra as Commons Reports), xii. 
257, 2§9. 

* EB. BE. Hoon, The Organisation of the English Customs System 1696-1786 (New York, 
1938). 

‘FE. Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance 1538-1825 (Manchester, 1934). 

*W. R. Ward, ‘ The Office for Taxes 1666-1798 ’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, 1952. 

* BE, Hughes, ‘ The English Stamp Duties 1664-1764’, ante, lvi. 234-64. 

* Commons Reports, xii. 261. 


® Clommons)| J(ournals)|, xxxviii. 154. 
* Commons Reports, xii. 263. 
© Tbid, 63, 261-2. 11 C[alendar of | T|reasury) Blooks and) Plapers), i. 24-5, 35. 


12 Por the Government’s attitude to the land tax, which was a tax free for the service 
of the year, see my book, The English Land Tax in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1953). 
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The Government had three chief interests of a ‘ private’ nature 
in the revenue administration. Firstly, since the revenue com- 
missionerships were incompatible with a seat in parliament, to 
appoint sitting members to them w '- a useful, if expensive, means 
of securing a vacancy in the House. In 1756, for example, James 
West considered that ‘ probably Mr. [Henry] Bankes would give 
the nomination for Corfe Castle’ for a vacancy in the office of the 
Second Justice of Chester,' but by 1762 Bankes had bargained 
successfully for a lucrative place on the Customs Board, partly 
through the influence of Charles Jenkinson to whom he was dis- 
tantly related.? Again in 1780 the king and Lord North deter- 
mined to move Charles Garth to the Excise Board, for it would be 
“useful to have his seat vacated’. The Government also sought 
to use its patronage to gain political support, sometimes as part of 
a bargain with a faction leader, occasionally more directly, as when 
in 1781, by the influence of Lord North, the £300 pension which 
had been given to Richard Tickell in 1779 to write against ‘ the 
Opposition at home, chiefly the Shelburnites ’, was exchanged for 
a place at the Stamp Board.‘ Then thirdly, in the revenue ad- 
ministration as in the church, provision must be made for members 
of the political nation who were alleged to be in need. Wardel 
George Westby, for example, had to sell the Ravenfield property 
in Yorkshire which his family had held for generations, and take 
refuge on the Customs Board in 1731; the plight of Henry Poole 
and his father, two of Newcastle’s relations who were ‘ starving’ 
after the loss of their Minorca place in the Seven Years’ War, is 
well known. Poole’s distress was alleviated first by a pension and 
the sinecure place of Paymaster of Exchequer Bills, then by a seat 
at the Excise Board.* But the need for effective administrators 
was never quite overlooked. Even in the jobbery of his last 
appointments, Newcastle appointed Henry Reade’ to the Taxes 
Board, though he might not have done so had not Reade been tutor 
to Lord Lincoln’s children.* 

Both George III and the aristocracy had an interest in the revenue 
administration. Several commissioners were royal servants; * more 

'L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (London, 1929), 
2 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38200, fo. 123: N. S. Jucker, Jenkinson Papers (London 
1949), p. 64 


® J. Fortescue, Corr[espondence of King| Geo|rge| 11] (London, 1927-8), v. 1§4- 
* Windsor Castle Archives: Secret Service Accounts, January to April, 1779, p. 16; 


J. H. Jesse, George Selwyn and his Contemporaries (London, 1843-4), iv. 162; Journal and 
Correspondence of Lord Auckland (London, 1861-2), iii. 159, 164 

* P.R.O. T. 54/37, fos. 70-1 

* Namier, Structure, i. 269, 272-3, 286-7; ii. 548; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32884, fo 


308: 32886, fo. 356: 42909, fos. 382, 491-2. 

7 On whom see my article on ‘ The administration of the window and assessed 
taxes 1696-1798 ", ante, Ixvii. 532 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 33067, fo. 126 * See Table IV. below. 
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were sons of peers, such as John and Henry Fane, sons of the 
8th earl of Westmorland (in the Tax and Salt Offices), John Byng, 
second son of the 3rd Viscount Torrington (in the Stamp Office), 
ot Augustus Phipps, fourth son of the 1st Baron Mulgrave (in the 
Excise Office), not to mention a host of more distant relatives. 
Peers and leading politicians also sought provision for other de- 
pendents, and especially amanuenses and men of business. Thus 
Joah Bates, Lord Sandwich’s old tutor, later his private secretary, 
and a well known conductor of music, was installed at the Victual- 
ling and Customs Boards;! Thomas Nuthall, the elder Pitt’s 
solicitor and confidant,? and later Maurice Morgann, secretary to 
Lord Shelburne, came into the Hackney Coach Office, and Thomas 
Allan, North’s private secretary and adviser on Irish matters, was 
made a Customs Commissioner.* Political friends of peers had 
also to be accommodated, such as Henry Vernon, M.P., a friend of 
Gower and relative of Bedford,‘ and Marmaduke Gwynne, the 
brother of Howell Gwynne, M.P. for Co. Radnor, who was sup- 
ported by Lord Powis. Perhaps the most extraordinary appoint- 
ment in this class (and one which aroused curiosity at the time) * 
was that of Henry Grenville who was made a Customs Commis- 
sioner by his brother George, as this ‘ would oblige him to vacate 
his seat in Parliament, [and] ... exempt him from involving 
himself in the unhappy differences in his own family ’.’ 

Lower in the social scale, the legal profession and the gentry 
were also interested in the commissionerships. Firstly, they, and 
particularly the lawyers, desired a secure income which, apart from 
official stipends, was not acquired as easily then as a century later. 
As late as 1813 Augustus Cavendish Bradshaw applied for a place 
at the Customs Board, confessing ‘a situation of that kind wd. be 
a provision for me for life’,* and at least two prominent politicians 
of limited means, Jenkinson® and Burke,’ almost entered the 
revenue boards in their early days. Revenue commissionerships 
were applied for on a number of occasions as a marriage provision. 
Beaumont Hotham, the second son of Sir Charles Hotham, whose 
promising career in the firm of Chitty of Amsterdam ended when 


* Hist. MSS. Comm. Rutland MSS, iii. 242. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 62. 

* Beresford Correspondence, ed. WW. Beresford (London, 1854), i. pp. vii, x. 97-8, 
118-19; Corr. Geo, ITI, iii. 33, 386. 

* Bedford Correspondence, ed. Lord John Russell (London, 1842-6), ii. 222, 230-4; 


ili. 358-60; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32930, fo. 37; P. C. Yorke, Life and Correspondence 
of Lord Hardwicke (Cambridge, 1914), iii. 440. 


* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 32861, fos. 312, 316. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Report App. pt. i (Weston Underwood MSS.), p. 388. 
* Grenville Papers, od, W. J. Smith (London, 18%52~), iii. 117-18, 191-2. 

* A. Aspinall, Corr\espondence of King| Geo{rge| IV (Cambridge, 1938), i. 233. 
* Grenville Papers, i. 277. 

° Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester (London, 1861), i. 38. 
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the company collapsed in the South Sea Bubble, sought and ob 
tained a Customs Commissionership first in Scotland and then in 
England to enable him to marry.!_ Barne Barne in 1788 applied for 
a place for the same purpose, and being kept waiting lived out his 
days a bachelor.* But perhaps the majority resembled the anony 
mous applicant to Newcastle for a Commissionership of Taxes who 
was ‘desirous of having some genteel employ in this county’. 
* Genteel employ ’ was a powerful bait to both squire and lawyer 

Finally there were the professional civil servants themselves. 
Their main interest was naturally in permanence of tenure, but the 
more important officials such as under-secretaries of state regarded 
places on the boards as retirement pensions. William Knox, indeed, 
complained bitterly that he ‘ was denied common justice’ by being 
refused when other under-secretaries such as John Pownall, Stanier 
Porten, and Claudius Amyand, besides diplomats such as William 
Cayley and Sir Alexander Munro, were appointed to revenue 
boards.* Nor were civil servants alone in regarding these places 
as an insurance against infirmity.® 

In the middle of the eighteenth century there were few checks 
upon this play of private interest. No formal qualifications for 
appointment were demanded, and only momentary indignation 
because ‘ Sussex people are too fond of sinecures’ caused Newcastle 
to see that Henry Poole received some instruction on his appoint 
ment in 1760.6 There were informal age limits in the more lucra- 
tive offices, and William Mellish hesitated in applying to pass his 
excise place on to his son of ‘ between 22 & 23 years . . . which 
I own is very young’.’? But even this limitation did not apply to 
less valuable places at the Hackney Coach Board where young men 
of this age were often appointed. The main limitation on the 
First Lord of the Treasury in disposing of these places was the 
king. George II was furious when in 1758 Newcastle presented 
the prince of Wales’s demand for the preferment of George Lewis 
Scott his sub-preceptor (though he finally agreed) * and -both New 
castle and Grenville took it as a sure sign of loss of royal confidence 
when George III deferred dealing with revenue appointments, 
saying ‘he would think of it’.* North also informed the king 
fully of all the circumstances before secking his consent to new 
appointments.” 


1 A, M. W. Stirling, The Hothams (London, 1918), pp. 281-8; C.T.B.P. v. 77 


* P.R.O, 30/8/1101. * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32928, fo. 440 
* Hist. MSS. Comm. Various MSS. vi. 183, 197 * Namier, Structure, i. 27-8 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32911, fo. 441; 432912, f 191, 233, 279 


’ Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 32900, fo. 304 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32877, fo. 35° 

*® Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 32938, fo. 365; R. Sedgwick, Correspondence of George II] 
and Lord Bute (London, 1939), p. 107; Grenville Papers, \\i. 205, 207 

1@ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 37833, fo. 67. 
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Such then were the motives which led men to influence revenue 
appointments. The outcome of this wire-pulling is illustrated in 
the following tables. Classifications of this kind add precision to 
a purely impressionistic account of the personnel, but it is notori- 
ously difficult to adopt useful categories and at the same time 
justify every individual classification under them. Thus the 
majority of commissioners owed appointment to their family 
interest, or to introduction by influential patrons. Many of the 
former had rendered some political service in return for their 
appointment, but the latter were normally quite unpolitical, and 
benefited from a compliment paid to the patron. This large class 
may usefully be subdivided, though in some cases this second 
qualification is difficult. There is a clear distinction between the 
members or connexions of the great political clans such as the 
Cavendishes, Grenvilles, and Pelhams, and families which profited 
from local electoral strength in parliamentary boroughs, such as 
the Bullers and Bonds. But the distinction is not so easy to 
establish in other cases. Thus Sir Joseph Pennington has been 
included in the former group by virtue of his intimate connexion 
with the Lowther family who at the time of his appointment con- 
nected themselves by marriage with Bute, then at the height of his 
power. On the other hand, although George Whitmore owed 
his appointment largely to the pressure of Lord Powis, who had 
made himself into a political figure of consequence, he is classified 
with the latter group on the ground that the enduring political 
strength of his family lay in their influence at Bridgenorth. Thus 
the sub-divisions of Table I cannot be regarded as completely 
exclusive. 





Taste I, PAMILY INTEREST AND INPLUENTIAL INTRODUCTION 


A. Members or connexions of aristocratic and important political families 


Commissioner Board Connexions 
Customs 
Welbore Ellis Agar 1776-1805 Apptd. through his uncle Welbore Ellis, 


later Lord Mendip.! 


Richard Cavendish 1737-61 Married the niece of the 1st duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Henry Grenville 1765-6 Apptd. through his brother George Grenville, 

James Jeffreys 1766-86 Apptd. through his stepson the duke of 
Grafton." 

Sir Wm. Musgrave 1763-85 Son of 4th Bt. of Haytor Castle; managed 
the electoral interest of his stepson Lord 
Carlisle.* 

Henry Pelham 1765~88 Apptd. through his ‘near relation’ New- 
castle. 


Sir Jo. Pennington 1763-9 Family connexions with the Lowthers. 





* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 37833, fos. 67, 71. 
* Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 32915, fo. 43; 32934, fos. 299, 365. 
* Hist, MSS. Comm. Carlisle MSS. pp. 213-43. 
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Taste I (Contd.) 


Commissioner Board Connexions 
Excise 
Thomas Bowlby 1762-6 Apptd. through the Brudenell family with 


whom he was connected by his marriage 
with daughter of 3rd earl of Cardigan. 


Timothy Caswell 1789-1802 Former deputy Paymaster to Rigby; later a 
parliamentary supporter of Pitt. 
George Jas. 1782-1801 Grandson of 4rd carl of Cholmondeley; great 
Cholmondeley nephew of Horace Walpole 
Thomas Farrington 1756-8 Uncle of 2nd Viscount Townshend; sup- 
ported by Thomas Townshend, M.P. 
Heneage Legge 1776-82 Apptd. through his cousin the 2nd earl of 
Dartmouth.' 
Anthony Lucas 1767-89 Political connexion of Calcraft and Rutland. 
John Luttrell Olmius, 1785-1825 A parliamentary supporter of Fox who con 
3rd earl of Car cluded a bargain with Pitt 
hampton 
David Papillon, jnr. 1754-90 Succeeded his father by influence of Hard 


wicke, with whose family he was long 
intimate.* 


Augustus Phipps 1792-1826 Son of 1st Baron Mulgrave 
Sir Henry Poole 1760-3, Related through his mother to the Pelham 
1765-7 family. 
Henry Vernon 1763-5 Related to Bedford, a friend of Gower." 
James Vernon 1710-26, By influence of his father, the secretary of 
1728-56 state, with Shrewsbury.* 
Stamps 
John Byng 1781-99 and son of 3rd Visct. Torrington; he died 
sth Visct. 
George Jas. 1781-2 Vide supra. 
Cholmondeley 
Marmaduke Gwynne 1763-5 Through his brother Howell Gwynne, M.P. 
and Powis. 
Charles Mellish 1793-6 A political connexion of the 2nd duke of 
Newcastle.’ 
Richard Shelley 1729-55 Nephew of 1st duke of Newcastle. 
William R. Spencer 1797-1826 Grandson of 2nd, nephew of 3rd, duke of 
Marlborough. 
Taxes 
John Fane 1756-63 Eldest son of 8th carl of Westmorland 
Thomas Windham 1762~77 By influence of his uncle, Lord Melcombe.* 
Salt 
W. A. S. Boscawen 1792-8 Junior branch of the Boscawens, Lords 
Falmouth. 
Henry Fane 1763-71 and son of 8th earl of Westmorland.’ 
Sir Richard Gamon 1784 Previously secretary to the Board; marriage 


connexions with Grafton, Southampton, 
Chandos, and Jeffreys supra 

John Milbanke 1753-66 * Put in by the D. of N. at the request of Mr 
Tho. Pelham whose tutor he was 
abroad’ ;* brother-in-law of Rockinghan 


' Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 37833, fos. 67, 71 * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 49 
® Yorke, Hardwicke, iii. 440. * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40794, fo. 3 

*W. T. Laprade, Parliamentary Papers of Jobn Robinson (Camden Soc. 1922), p. 43 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32924, fo. 51 7 Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 34713, fo. 122 


* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS, 38335, fo. 53. 
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Tasie | (Contd.) 


Commissioner Board Connexions 
Salt 
Denzil Onslow 1756-65 Apptd. through his cousin the Speaker. 
Henry Talbot 1733-84 Younger brother of Lord Chancellor Talbot. 
Hackney 
Coaches 
Jacob Reynardson 1775-1811 Son-in-law of Speaker Cust; brother-in-law 


of Baron Brownlow. 


B. Consolation prizes to M.P.s who lost their seats 





Customs 
John Frederick 1761-82 A parliamentary supporter of Newcastle, 
defeated at West Looe, 1761. 
Excise 
William Burton 1737-82 Former parliamentary supporter of Walpole 
John Orlebar 1738-65 Lost his seat contesting co. Beds. on behalt i 
of Bedford and Walpole.* ; 
C. Members of families important for local political influence i 
Customs { 
John Buller 1797-1823 Of the Bullers of Looe, 
Sir John Evelyn 1721-63 Family influence in Surrey; marriage 
connexions with the Boscawen and q 
Godolphin families. ; 
Beaumont Hotham 1728-63 Son of Sir Charles Hotham, Bt. : 
William Levinz 1747-63 Apptd. through the duke of Leeds;* also 
supported Newcastle in parliament and 
Notts. 
Francis F, Luttrell 1793-1819 Family influence at Minehead. 
Gwyn Vaughan 1728-41, Son of William Gwyn Vaughan, M.P. 
1744-58 } 
Fixcise } 
John Buller 1790-3 Of the Bullers of Looe; also supported by : 
his uncle, Lord Bathurst. * i 
William Burrell 1774-90 Son of Peter Burrell; son-in-law of Sir : 


Charles Raymond. 
Frederick Frankland 1753-63 Family influence at Thirsk; his daughter 
married Thomas Pelham of Stanmer. 


Richard (Bagot) 1765-74 Apptd. through his father, Sir Walter 
Howard Wagstafle Bagot, M.P.5 
Robert Nicholas 1790-1822 Son-in-law of Sir Thomas Frankland of ; 
Thirsk. : 
Charles Polhill 1726-55 Brother of David Polhill, M.P. who married 
the sister of Newcastle and Henry 
Pelham. 
John Plumptre 1739-54 Influence in Notts. where his father was a 
great friend of Newcastle. 
Edward Tucker 1763-4 Family influence at Weymouth, 
George Whitmore 1755-63, Supported by Powis; influence at Bridge- : 
1765~75 north, : 


* Hist, MSS, Comm. gth Report App. pt. xiv (Onslow MSS.) p. 503. 

* FP, St. J. Orlebar, Or/ehar Chronicles (London, 1930), p. 320. 

* Brit. Mus, Add MSS. 32711, fo. 258. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Abergavenny MSS. p. 51. * Cf, Jucker, op. cit., p. 97. 
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Tasie I (Contd.) 


Commissioner Board Connexions 
Taxes 
Barne Barne 1791-1820 Family influence at Dunwich. 
John Bromfield 1724-$5§ Brother-in-law of George Trenchard, M.P. 
who controlled a seat at Poole. 
Charles Deering 1769-98 Apptd. through his brother Sir Edward 
Deering, M.P.* 
John Eames 1773-95 Political influence in the Isle of Wight 
Richard Frankland 1749-61 Family influence at Thirsk 
Francis F, Luttrell 1783-93 Vide supra. 
Alexander Popham 1783-4 A parliamentary supporter of Fox. 
John Trenchard 1755-98 Apptd. for giving Sir Richard Lyttelton the 
family interest at Poole.* 
Edward Tucker 1767-9 Vide supra. 
Salt 
Edward Astley 1722-63 Grandson of Sir Jacob Astley, M.P. 
Joshua Churchill 1742-73 Nephew of Awnsham Churchill, M.P. and 


Joseph Damer, M.P. 
Sir John Gresham 1763-85 Son-in-law of Sir Kenrick Clayton, M.P. 


Hackney 
Coaches 
Thomas Bond 1741-62 Family influence at Corfe Castle. 
Nathaniel Templeman 1762~74 By purchase from Thomas Bond;* family 


influence in Dorchester, 


D. Men with no political influence appointed by influential introduction 


Customs 
Wardel George Westby 1731-56 Apptd. by the interest of the duke of Nor- 
folk.¢ 
John Windham Bowyer 1750-80 Apptd. through the duke of Cumberland, to 
whom his brother was Paymaster in 


1745. 
Augustine Earle 1740-62 A Norfolk connexion of the Walpoles.* 
William Lowndes 1772-1808 Through his father Charles Lowndes, M.P.’ 
Martin Whish 1781-1818 Tutor at King’s College, Cambridge, to Lord 


John Clinton, 


Stamps 
James Bindley 1764-1818 Negotiated by his brother John on retiring 
from Excise Board. 
Sir James Calder 1763-4 At Groningen with Bute.* 
Everard Fawkener 1783-1803 Through his brother William and Lord 
Carlisle. 
John Kenrick 1762-3, Through Nathaniel Ryder, M.P.* 
1765-81 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 44713, fo. 117. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 32737, fo. $5; 38335, fo. 55. 

* Brit. Mus, Add, MSS. 38335, fo. 62. * Genealogist, 0.8. xiii. 263. 

°C.T.B.P. vy. 830; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 49. John Windham took the 
name of Bowyer after his marriage with his cousin Mary Windham, the great-grand 
daughter of Sir Edmund Bowyer, Kt. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32737, fo. 212; 32854, fos. 72, 74. 

? Hist. MSS. Comm. roth Report App. pt. i (Weston Underwood MSS.), p. 407; Corre 


s ¢ of Edmund Burke, ed, Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke (London, 1844), 
i. 137. 
* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 42967, fo. 456. * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 58. 
VOL. LXX-—NO. CCLXXIV Cc 
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Tasie | (Contd.) 


Commissioner Board Connexions 
Stamps 
Matthew Kenrick 1737-62 
Robert Thompson 1754-65 By influence of Sir Kenrick Clayton, M.P.' 
Richard Tickell 1781-93 A government scribbler put in by Lord North. 
William Waller 1775-86 Attorney to Warren Hastings.” 
Martin Whish 1778-81 Vide supra. 
Taxes 
John Farnaby 1789-98 3rd son of Sir Thomas Farnaby, Bt.; brother 
in-law of Charles Deering supra. 
George Heathcote 1778-98 Son of Sir Thomas Heathcote, Br. 
Christopher Rigby 1744-63, ‘ By the interest of Mr. Medlicott his pre- 
1765-83 decessor with . . . Lord Halifax.’ * 
Salt 
Thomas Sutton 1741-56 At Westminster School with Newcastle.* 
Oliver Tilson 1766-88 Probably connected with Christopher Tilson, 


the Treasury clerk. 


Hackney 
Coaches 
William Douglas 1782-1817 A charitable return for the requisitioning of 
his Portsmouth estate for fortification.’ 
William Gallop 1756-8 Appointed through Sir Jacob Downing, 
M.P.*® 
John Philpot 1728-56 Possibly a professional connexion of Jas. 
West.’ 
William Morton Pley- 1777-82 An old friend of Lord North.* 
dell 
Thomas Sutton 1725~41 Vide supra. 


Group A contains many of the names of the great political clans 
of the eighteenth century and their connexions. Thus Richard 
Cavendish was the son of Edward Chandler, a bishop of Durham 
notorious for his nepotism. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord James Cavendish, and his sister married Elizabeth’s brother 
Richard. In 1752 he took the name of Cavendish, and in 1761 the 
duke of Devonshire who had brought him into the Customs Office, 
now secured his election to parliament and demanded a large 
pension for him.* David Papillon, junior, succeeded his father at 
the Excise Board by the influence of Lord Hardwicke, who had 
been on intimate terms with ‘old Pap ’ since their schooldays ,” an 
intimacy which warrants Papillon’s inclusion in group A rather 
than group D. Most of these appointments were of a charitable 
nature, and Cholmondeley, Legge, Boscawen, and Spencer who 

' Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 38335, fo. 58. 

* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 29133~4; 29136; 29140-6 passim. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 55. * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32861, fo. 387. 

® Corr, Geo. Ill, v. 414. * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32865, fo. 118. 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34733, fo. 170. ® Corr. Geo. III. v. 414. 


* Namier, Séructure, i. 269, 272, 273; ii. $74. Devonshire as First Lord had granted 
him the reversion of the office of Auditor of Excise in 1757. 
© Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 38335, fo. 49. 
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suffered from ‘a natural, constitutional indolence [which] governed 
him with irresistible sway ’,' all represented the impoverished junior 
branches of wealthy families. Timothy Caswell, however, had 
been hunting places even before he entered parliament in 1761," 
and after acting as deputy Paymaster of the Forces to the notorious 
Rigby 1768-82, he approved himself to the younger Pitt by steadily 
voting for the Government; Anthony Lucas managed Calcraft’s 
interest at Wareham in the eighties, * and was on good terms with 
the elder Calcraft’s patron, the duke of Rutland and his family, 
who expected him to mollify John Mortlock at Cambridge by 
favours at the Excise Board.‘ It is not surprising that the most 
highly paid boards were much sought after by aristocratic families, 
and there were examples of shameless jobbery. Thomas Farrington, 
for example, an uncle of the second Lord Townshend, entered the 
Excise Board after a quarrel over patronage between Henry Fox 
and the Townshend clan in 1755-6.5 Denzil Onslow followed two 
relatives as Receiver General of the Post Office (1727-40),® then 
moved into the family seat at Guildford (1740-7), being later 
prosecuted bythe Attorney General fornot completing his accounts; ’ 
he was next provided for as Paymaster of the Board of Works 
(1743), and finally made a Salt Commissioner solely because the 
Paymastership was required for another.* Moreover, of the whole 
group only two commissioners, Sir William Musgrave and Thomas 
Bowlby, revealed any evidence of administrative ability; Bowlby 
had a good record at the Excise Board, was later the first Comp 
troller of Army Accounts for generations to try to put his office 
in order,* and although in 1780 the Commons defeated North’s 
determined attempt to appoint him, a placeman, to the commission 
for examining the public accounts, he was well spoken of all round 
the House."® 

Besides the three members of parliament of Group B who were 
compensated for the loss of their seats, and the eight of Table H, 
twenty-five former M.P.s were appointed to the Boards in this 
period, mostly classified in groups A and C. In the latter group 
were represented many families with a well entrenched local elec- 
toral interest. There were the two John Bullers of the celebrated 
electioneering family of Looe; there was Thomas Bond whose 
brother sat for Corfe Castle for many years, and whose family 
controlled one seat there. Edward Tucker’s family was influential 

* Annual Biography and Obituary, xix. 457 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 42912, fo. 387; 32914, fo. 56 

* Laprade, Parliamentary Papers of Jobn Robinson, p. 86. 

* Hist, MSS. Comm. Rutland MSS, iii. 14, 115 

§ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32861, fos. 96, 477; 432862, fo. 181; 42863, fos. 203, 263, 
384. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm. gth Report App. pt. xiv (Onslow MSS.), p. 504 


*C.T.B.P. v. 73. * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 53 
* P.R.O. 40/8/2351. 10 W. Cobbett, Parliamentary History, xxi. $54 
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at Weymouth, which borough his uncle John represented 1735-47 
and 1754-78," and it was to placate disputes between John Tucker 
and Lord Melcombe at Weymouth, that Edward was appointed 
Stamp Commissioner. The two Franklands with their connexion 
Nicholas, represented the family which controlled Thirsk, and 
between 1747 and the abolition of the seat in 1832, there were few 
years in which Dunwich was not represented by some member of 
the Barne family of Sotterly. Again, although Burrell and Eames 
were barristers of some note, the administrative record of this 
group is totally mediocre, 

Group D is composed partly of men such as Westby and Calder * 
who had proved financially unable to sustain a political interest, 
but mainly of men who could never offer political services in return 
for a stipend, and profited by some connexion with the influential. 
Thus Martin Whish had been tutor to Lord John Clinton at Cam- 
bridge, and Thomas Sutton was a school-friend of Newcastle. 
John Farnaby, the third son of a Kent baronet, entered the Tax 
Office after his regiment had been disbanded in 1787. Group D, 
like the whole of Table I, consisted mainly of charitable appoint- 
ments, but even in Newcastle’s time charity could not be dispensed 
entirely regardless of the public interest; even Henry Poole was 
uncomfortable, but hoped ‘ our case is so singularly unfortunate 
that it could not be taken ill by anybody’. The limits to charity 
were drawn tighter as time proceeded, and even in the middle of 
the century some officers with a good reputation were appointed 
in this table, such as Robert Thompson, who spent all his life in 
office, and James Bindley, a celebrated collector of books, prints, 
and medals. He assisted Malone in correcting the Life of Johnson 
after the death of his friend Boswell,’ helped Nichols with his 
Illustrations, and Bray with the publication of Evelyn’s Diary. 
Bindley had a name for hard work,* and produced a Collection of the 
statutes now in force relating to the stamp duties in 1775. 

The next group of commissioners consists of those members of 
parliament appointed solely or mainly with a view to vacating their 
seats. 

Most of these members moved out to enable the Government to 
bring in a friend (as Edward Hooper took office ‘ to vacate a seat 
for Sir Thomas Robinson’), but Mortlock’s appointment was 
probably to get rid of a nuisance. He was reprimanded by the 
House in 1786 for altering the names in a bill appointing land tax 
commissioners while it was in the Ingrossing Office, to keep his 

* Brit, Mus. Add, MSS. 38435, fo. 60; 32909. fo. 88. 

® Grenville Papers, i. 448-9. * Brit. Mus, Add, MSS, 32917, fos. 294-7. 

* Brit. Mus, Add, MSS. 32877, fo, 128. 

* J. Nichols, I//ustrations of the Literary History of the XVIIIth Century (London, 
1817-58), v. 457; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34567, fo. 396. 

* Gent|leman’s| Maglazine), 1818, ii. 280. 
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Tasie Il. ApporminrmMeENTS MADE TO VACATE PARLIAMENTARY SEATS 


een, = € 


Commissioner Board Connexion 
Customs 
Henry Bankes 1762-76 His family controlled one seat at Corfe 
Castle 
William Hey 1776-97 Introduced by the Yorkes 
Edward Hooper 1748-93 A well known adherent of Lord Granville.’ 
Excise 
Charles Garth 1780-4 A parliamentary supporter of North as his 
father had been of Newcastle.’ 
William Mellish 1751-60 A supporter of Pelham and Newcastle in 
Nottinghamshire and parliament 
David Papillon, snr. 1742-54 At Morland’s School, Bethnal Green, with 


Hardwicke.’ 


Taxes 
Daniel Bull 1763-91 Apptd. to give Shelburne vacant possession 
of the borough of Calne 
Salt 
John Mortlock 1789-98 Personal influence at Cambridge; supported 


by Rutland. 


opponents off the commission; Pitt had him censured and would 
have had him expelled at once had not Mortlock and Rutland 
rallied sufficient voting strength. But Mortlock was an ally 
beyond Rutland’s control, and it may well have been the promise 
of the first vacant commissionership (to which he was appointed in 
the following year) that persuaded him to resign from parliament 
in 1788.4 Daniel Bull ® and William Hey were concerned only to 
oblige the Government by keeping a seat warm till the Government 
obliged them with a place; the latter indeed ‘ strenuously pressed 


for one of the Commissioners of Excise or Customs ’,* 


and proved 
probably the most slothful commissioner of the whole century. 
William Mellish withdrew from parliament to provide a seat for 
Newcastle’s kinsman, John Shelley, and during the Seven Years’ 
War regularly advised the duke on matters of administration and 
finance. From 1758 he was shrinking from being made Secretary 
of the Treasury, an office he endured for a few weeks in 1765, but 
despite this timidity was probably the ablest of the group. 

Very important in eighteenth century politics were the men of 
business, and they too received their reward on the revenue boards. 


1 Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. P. Toynbee (Oxford, 1904-18), ii. 65, 355 

* For a full account of his career see L. B. Namier, ‘ Charles Garth and his con 
nexions ’, ante, liv. 443-70, 632-52 

* Yorke, Hardwicke, i. 51. 

*C.J. xli. 827; Hist. MSS. Comm. Rutland MSS. iii. 406, On Mortlock see H, M 
Cam in Cambridge Antiquarian Soc. Proc, yo\. xl and my Land Tax, pp. 173-4 

*On whom see Namicr, ‘ Thomas Duckett and Daniel Bull ’ Wiltshire Archaeo- 
logical Magazine, xliv. 106-10. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 37833, fos. 67, 71 
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Tasie II]. Men OF BUSINESS AND AMANUENSES 
Commissioner Board Connexions 
Customs 
Thomas Allan 1778-85 Lord North’s private secretary. 
Joah Bates 1785-99 Tutor at King’s College, Cambridge, and 
later secretary to the earl of Sandwich. 
Excise 
John Bindley 1763-5 Previously secretary to Board; political 
agent to Charles Townshend. 
George Quarme 1766~75 Travelling tutor and friend to Rockingham. 


Richard Stonehewer 1767-72 Tutor at Peterhouse, later under-secretary 


and confidant, to Grafton. 


Taxes 
Thomas Bradshaw 1763-7 Adviser to Grafton, to whom he became 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

George (luarme 1761-3 Vide supra. 

Hackney 

Coaches 
Maurice Morgann 1783-1802 Shelburne’s private secretary.' 
Thomas Nuthall 1756-75 Man of business to the elder Pitt.” 


Here, George Quarme, Rockingham’s old tutor, would accept 
nothing less than a revenue place;* he was turned out of the Tax 
Office in 1763, and Rockingham appointed him to the Excise 
Board in 1766. Stonehewer was tutor at Peterhouse to Grafton, 
with whom he lived in lifelong intimacy,‘ and when he became his 
pupil’s under-secretary in 1765, it was ‘his Grace’s intention that 
Mr. Stonehewer only should attend his person and receive his 
commands’. There are the more politically minded men of 
business, Thomas Allan, Thomas Nuthall, and Bradshaw, Grafton’s 
adviser, ‘couleur de créme’. John Bindley was a strange and 
unlovable character, the son of a Smithfield distiller, who began a 
political career in the Excise Office, and sought the attention of 
every First Lord by abominable persistence in thinking out new 
revenues. About October 1761 * he was appointed secretary to 
the Excise Board, and soon began to dun his old schoolfellow 
Jenkinson for promotion to the Board itself,’ which he gained in 
1763. In the next two years Bindley maintained connexions 
with Newcastle, Bute and Grenville,® but his importance derived 
from his association with Charles Townshend who, he declared, 
' C, Symmons, Life of Milton (London, 1806), pp. 81-4. 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 62. Nuthall figures prominently in both the 
Chatham Correspondence, ed, W.S. Taylor and J. M. Pringle (London, 1838-40) and the 
Grenville Papers. 

* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 38345, fo. 55; 32873, fos. 244, 480; 32924, fo. 52. 

* Autobiography and Correspondence of the Duke of Grafton, ed. Sit W.R. Anson (London, 
1898), p. 3 

® Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Report App. pt. i (Weston Underwood MSS.), pp. 492-4. 

* P.R.O. T. 54/38, fos. 242, 398. 

* Jucker, op. cit. p. 29; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 38210, fo. 62. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32946, fo. 143; Jucker, op. cit. p. 40. 

* Jucker op. cit. pp. 29, 85, 135, 141, 155; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38203, fos. 33, 325. 
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‘loves me’.! Bindley was the agent through whom the negotia 
tions passed to regain Townshend for the Grenville Ministry ;? his 
self-importance thrived on this negotiation, and he began to demand 
election to parliament for one seat after another.* But not till late 
in 1766 did he come in for Dover, and he withdrew from politics 
at the next election. By this time his patron was dead, and Bindley’s 
mixture of fawning and aggressiveness hindered his making other 
friends. Even worse, while in office Bindley had fallen into the 
clutches of Alexander Fordyce, and leaving his business in the care 
of one of Fordyce’s friends, had met disaster. By persistent 
effrontery, however, Bindley developed a new market for wines 
among his old political acquaintances, and extracted various sums, 
and finally a pension of {£1,000 per annum from Lord North.* 
In this group there were several men of fair ability, but usually 
their main interest was not in administration; Morgann, for 
example, a man who notoriously fished for compliments, sought 
them mainly in the world of literature, and is remembered for 
starting a famous red herring in Shakespearian criticism. 

The next group consisted of personal attendants and friends of 
the royal family. 


Taste LV, ROYAL SERVANTS 


Commissioner Board Connexions 
Excise 
Henry Reveley 1784-97 Household servant to both king and quee: 
George Lewis Scott 1758-80 Sub-preceptor to Prince George, 175 
Stamps 
John Barnard 1742-73 Deputy Surveyor of Woods, 1742; probably 
connected with Leicester House; page 
of the backstairs to George II! 
Salt 
John Hillersdon 1773-98 Perhaps apptd. through his mother, a god 
daughter of George II.’ 
Sir Richard Reynell 1784-98 Secretary to the Lord Steward of the Hous 
hold. 
Edwin F. Stanhope 1785—098 Gentleman usher 1762-84, and equerry 


1784-1807, to queen 


' Jucker, op. cit. p. 155. 

* Ibid. pp. 140, 3401-3; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38203, fo. 159; Grenville MS 
(John Murray), 28 August 1764 (I am indebted to Sir John Murray and the History 
of Parliament Trust for permission to examine these papers); Grenville Papers, ii. 465, 
482 

*Jucker, op. cit. p. 193; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38202, fo. 208; 38204, fo. 4; 383 
fos. 93, 110, 129; 38458, f 69 

* I am indebted for this information to Miss L. S. Sutherland. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38215, fo. 77: 38470, fos. 256, 294, 298, 308 

* Windsor Castle Archives: Secret Service Accounts, 1779-82 passim, Corr, Geo 
IIT, v. 468-9. 

? Gent. Mag. 179%, p. $33. 
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This group is associated with George III rather than with his 
grandfather, for Barnard was appointed with the triumph of the 
Leicester House Opposition in 1742, and was later page of the 
backstairs to George III.1 The future tone was set in 1758 when 
Bute peremptorily demanded preferment for Scott, the prince of 
Wales’s sub-preceptor, ‘the Prince . . . thinking [it] derogatory to 
his dignity to suffer a person to remain unprovided for who once 
had the honour to be concerned in his education ’;* Newcastle’s 


Taste V. ADMINISTRATORS 


Commissioner Board Career 
Customs 
Richard Frewin 1786-1813 For many yeats an able Customs House 
official. 
Samuel Mead 1742-76 Previously commander of a Customs vessel. 
Corbyn Mortis 1763-78 Secretary 1751-61, and Commissioner 1761-3 
of Customs in Scotland. 
William Roe 1788-1819 Commissioner on the public accounts, 1780. 
William Stiles 1783-1807 Previously secretary to the Board. 
Excise 
Stamp Brooksbank 177§-92 Previously secretary to the Board. 
William Jackson 1793-1809 Clerk in the office 1780-93. 
Stamps 
William Blair 1737-61, Clerk im the secretary of state’s office; clerk 
1765-78 of the Privy Council; Clerk of the 
Signet. 
Taxes 
William Blair 1761-5 Vide supra. 
George T. Good- 1798-1802 ‘Treasury clerk 1767-82; secretary to Board, 
enough 1782-98. 
Henry Kelsall 1735-62 Chief Clerk of the Treasury under Walpole. 
William Lowndes 1798-1823 Previously employed by Pitt to draft parlia- 
mentary bills for the Treasury. 
Henry Reade 1762 Previously Examiner of Surveyors’ Books. 
Joseph Richardson 1738—56 Previously Commissioner in Alienations 
Office.* 
Edward Young 1720-73 Surveyor-General of Woods and Forests 
1716-20. 
Salt 
Edward Bishop 1782-92 A Treasury clerk. 
Milward Rowe 1771-82 Chief clerk of the Treasury. 
Hackney 
Coaches 
Francis Capper 1722-§9 
Richard Capper 1759-1801 Negotiated by his father on resigning.‘ 
John Cookson 1732-83 
John Soley 1749-1814 


* Gent. Mag. 1774, p. 360. 


* Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 32877, fos. 350, 382, 408; H. Walpole, Memoirs of the last 
ten Years of the Reign of George II (London, 1822), ii. 2845. 


* C.T.B.P. iii. 147. * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 62 
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relative, Henry Pelham, had already been accepted by the king, but 
had to stand down. It is interesting to note that no less than three 
household officials were rapidly appointed after the king’s triumph 
in establishing the Government of the younger Pitt. 

Despite all the claims of the aristocratic and political world, 
however, a considerable number of commissioners were in effect 
professional civil servants to whom administration provided the 
career of a lifetime. 

The majority of these commissioners had risen to the boards from 
the ranks, and at the least represented the hard core of experience 
in the revenue departments of this period. Some of the earlier ap 
pointments may not have been very able men, for during the long 
reign of Newcastle many of the duke’s acquaintances with no 
special talents were kept in office for great periods. Henry Kelsall’s 
long service at the Treasury, or Blair’s decades as clerk in the 
Secretary of State’s Office, and Clerk of the Privy Council, do not 
prove their ability (though ability they may have had), and Samuel 
Mead, a searnan, was probably not fitted for the Customs Board by 
commanding a Customs ship.' But among the appointments of 
the middle of the century, Corbyn Morris was an ingenious econ 
omist, though confessing that he wrote all his books for the sake 
of their dedications; * Brooksbank had been secretary to the Com 
missioners for Forfeited Estates 1755-62, and to the Customs 
Commissioners 1761-3, in Scotland, where he complained ‘ how 
hot the water is I live in ’,* and in England his ‘ conduct as Com 
missioner [was] . . . tinctured with a spice of reform’.* Morris’s 
promotion was aided by a political interest at Bishop’s Castle,’ 
and Stamp Brooksbank was launched by his father, a director of 
the Bank,® but they had laboured hard before rising to the Board. 
Many of the other former clerks and secretaries brought to the 
board by the younger Pitt, men such as Frewin (who was probably 
the son of a Customs officer of the same name), Goodenough and 
Stiles, represented the ablest type of civil servant upon the boards 
at this time, and showed that it was possible at the end of the 
eighteenth century as at the beginning, for men with few advantages 
besides ability, to rise from the bottom to the top of a Government 
department. It is notable too that at the highest level the revenue 
departments were not entirely self-contained, and there was some 


1C.T.B.P. i. 362. He applied for promotion as an admiral in 1745 Bedford Corr 


1. 41—2. ° 


2 J. H. Burton, Life and Correspondence of D. Hume (Edinburgh, 1846), u. 147; cf 
Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 32877, fo. 448 

* Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 35636, fos. 196-7 

* A. L. Cross, Eighteenth Century Documents relating to Royal Forests, ete. (New York, 
1928), pp. 289 96 

§ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS 39634, to. 379; Gren le MSS loh Murray), Corbyn 
Morris to George Grenville 28 August 1753, 11 Septernber 1753 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32852, fo. 331 
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interchange of personnel between the boards; in particular into 
the revenue boards as well as the land tax receiverships at the end 
of the century, there was a filtering of officials from the Treasury 
which probably even then contained some of the ablest men at the 
Government’s disposal. Bishop, one of the Treasury clerks, was 
also an opulent army agent. Thus the class of capable officials 
which declined greatly in number after about 1710, never quite 
disappeared, and was notably reinforced towards the end of the 
century. Finally there was the curious group of Hackney Coach 
Commissioners. The two Cappers, father and son, Cookson and 
Soley, were all barristers and were all appointed abnormally young, 
and all rose to senior offices in their Inns of Court. It seems that 
the Hackney Coach Office was insufficiently lucrative to tempt the 
political world, and so was filled by young barristers whose fortunes 
were not yet made; certainly the legal profession predominated. 

Lastly there was another group of officials who regarded the 
commissionerships as a retirement pension. 


Taste VI, OpPpiciaALS VIRTUALLY IN RETIREMENT 


Commissioner Board Career 
Customs 

Claudius Amyand 1756-65 Under-secretary of state 1751-6. 

Thomas Boone 1769-1805 Brother of Charles Boone, M.P.; governor 
of New Jersey 1760; South Carolina 
1761~4. 

Sir Alexander Munro 1786-1810 Consul at Madrid 1766-86. 

Sir Stanier Porten 1782-6 Apptd. through Lord Rochford to whom he 
was under-secretary of state." 

John Pownall 1785-8 Vide infra. 

Excise 

William Cayley 1755-67 Envoy to Portugal 1723~5; Consul at Cadiz 
1726-46. 

John Pownall 1776-85 Apptmt. a convalescent benefit on his retire- 


ment as under-secretary of state.* 


The most interesting member of this group to which brief reference 
has already been made, is Claudius Amyand, who sprang from a 
Huguenot family which advanced remarkably by mutual assistance, 
and who always looked to Newcastle as his patron. Indeed as 
under-secretary of state to Lord Holdernesse (1751-6), Amyand 
did not scruple to communicate unofficial letters to Newcastle 
even against his chief’s commands.* The son of one of George II’s 
surgeons, Amyand was a placeman all his life, and finally retired 
from the Customs Board in 1765 when he displaced the City 
Chamberlain as land tax receiver for London, Westminster and 
Middlesex, an office the Chamberlains had held almost continuously 


1 Corr, Geo, III, iii. 279. 


* J. Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1812~15),viii. 66 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32730, fo. 56; cf. 32728, fo. 53. 
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since the introduction of the tax. Thomas Boone was driven into 
retreat by the angry assembly of South Carolina; * William Cayley 
had built up a small West India fortune as Consul at Cadiz,® and 
entered parliament for Dover till he could be provided for. Although 
this group of commissioners regarded their careers as finished, 
some at least were worth their stipend. Before John Pownall, for 
example, came into the revenue administration, the impulse had 
gone out of his career. He spoke of ‘ living in total ignorance and 
oppressed with infirmity ’,* of his inability to write reports,® and of 
constant playing truant from work,® but his opinions were valued 
by the Government whether on the Eden Treaty,’ or navigation 
policy,® or Turkish trade.* 

A few remaining commissioners cannot be classified for lack of 
information. The picture of the revenue personnel drawn above 
would probably not be greatly altered by fresh information about 
them, but in one respect they are not a random sample. Apart 
from Tash and Blount, all were appointed late in the period when 
economical reform was on foot, and Spiller, Jenkins, Hayes and 
Meadows ‘might all belong to the class of able administrators whom 
Pitt brought to office, and whose origins were nearly always 
obscure. 


Taste Vil. UNcLassiriep 


Customs Excise Stamps Taxes 
Thomas Tash _ Richard Spiller Lewis Jenkins George Blount 1763-98 
1752-62 1797-1807 1792-1806 Horace Hayes 1795-1806 


Edward Meadows 1793-1810 


On the whole, the personne! varied little in social composition 
from board to board. The best paid boards, the Customs and 
Excise, attracted more men of social and political consequence, and 
the Hackney Coach Office was a backwater; but otherwise there 
was little fundamental difference. ‘Theré was, however, a marked 
change in the character of appointments between the beginning 
and the end of the period. Of the 38 commissioners sitting in 
1754, no less than 29 were from Table I; and although in the 
younger Pitt’s time M.P.s still took their toll of revenue places, of 
the 29 appointments he made after 1784 (4 of which are unc lassified), 
only 12 came from Table I, for there was a sharp decline in the 
number of plac es given to borough monegcring families, and to 
patrons whose favours are classified in group D. Moreover, 

' See my Land Tax, pp. 112-13 

2 L. B. Namier, ‘ Charles Garth and his connexions ’, ante, liv. 462 seqq 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32691, fos. 405-6 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Various MSS. vi. 10. 5 Thid. 111 

* Ibid. 114. 7 Brit. Mus. MSS. 34420, fo. 255. 


® Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38219, fos. 46, 48, 131 
® Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38221, fos. 1, 4. 
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whereas professional civil servants sitting in 1754 were veterans of 
uncertain capacity installed by Walpole, those appointed by Pitt 
included some of the best officials of the whole century. Thus the 
increased efficiency of the revenue administration at the end of the 
eighteenth century was called out by financial strain, compelled by 
outside pressure, and especially by the reforming commissions of 
enquiry, guided by the revival of policy in the Treasury, and also 
assisted by the appointment of a better type of commissioner. 
Pitt’s reign of virtue was by no means unspotted,! but it had solid 
achievements to its credit. 

Nothing is known of the education of some 40 of the 139 
commissioners, but of the rest 62 had been at universities (24 at 
Oxford, 36 at Cambridge, 3 in the Netherlands), 53 had been at 
Inns of Court, and 48 had attended leading schools, of whom 24 
had been at Eton and 18 at Westminster.*? But in educational 
background the commissioners are not readily to be compared with 
their modern fellows, for many of the feeblest had the best educa- 
tional pedigrees, while some of the serious men of business acquired 
their education outside the academic resorts of the wealthy. In 
the later eighteenth as in the nineteenth century several commis- 
sioners acquired a literary reputation in their spare time, quite 
apart from those like Tickell and Morgann who were primarily 
men of letters. The writer of the obituary of William Robert 
Spencer, indeed, considered his poetry would be remembered when 
his family was forgotten. As regards age, the haphazard system 
of the eighteenth century produced much the same result, allowing 
for the shorter expectation of life, as the modern ladder of promo- 
tion. The ages of thirty-five commissioners are not known, or 
cannot be estimated within a narrow margin; the average age of 
the rest on first appointment was: 


Customs Excise Stamps Taxes Salt Hackney Coaches All Boards 
45 40 36 44 40 36 41 


With the increasing number of men of business appointed by Pitt 
1784-98, the average age of new appointments rose to 45, but this 
was still no higher than the average for the senior board, the 
Customs. Thus it was normal to appoint men of mature age, but 
still with a capacity for useful work. 


! John Luttrell Olmius who was deprived of a promised appointment as a Post 
Captain by the fall of Fox’s ministry, was appointed by Pitt to a vacancy created by 
his purchasing Thomas Allan’s place at the Customs Board for {£2,000 down and 
{400 per annum for his life out of the salary. (Gent, Mag. 1829, i. 368; Brit. Mus. 
Add, MSS. 38293, fo. 233.) Allan’s retirement was compelled by blindness. 

* There is an interesting contemporary comment on the ‘ old school tie’ in a letter 
from John Jeffreys to Claudius Amyand, 10 March 1753, referring to the charges 
against Andrew Stone: ‘I look upon it as a general attack upon Westminster and 
Christ Church’ (Leominster MSS, quoted in Manchester M.A. thesis by L. Scott on 
* The undersecretaries of state 1755-75 *). 
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Socially the commissioners came mostly from the landed classes 
and the legal profession, but there were also a few from the merchant 
class, a few sons of clergymen, and at least one doctor’s son. Geo- 
graphically the commissioners were well spread over the whole of 
England, with a few from Wales, Scotland, and Ireland as well, 
though inevitably there was a concentration in London and the 
Home Counties, and especially Kent, a great home of professional 
and administrative families for centuries past. Since the patronage 
of these places belonged to the Treasury, the great political con- 
nexions were represented in the Administration as in the house of 
commons. Earle and Astley were two of Walpole’s Norfolk 
connexions, and Kelsall one of his protégés at the Treasury. Poole, 
Shelley, and Pelham represented the Sussex, and Plumptre, Mellish, 
and Levinz, the Nottinghamshire, spheres of Newcastle’s influence. 
Successive generations of the Yorke family promoted numerous 
political and professional friends, including the two Papillons (the 
elder having influence at Dover),! Brooksbank and William Hey, 
the lethargic deputy recorder of Dover* and Chief Justice of 
Quebec. The newer connexions included those of Grafton (with 
Bradshaw, Stonehewer, James Jeffreys, and perhaps Richard 
Gamon), Powis (with Gwynne and Whitmore) and Rutland (with 
Lucas and Mortlock), but as in the house of commons the majority 
were not «onnected with the great political packs. 

Perhaps the most curious collection of commissioners came 
from Dorset. Here the families of Bankes and Bond who shared 
the electoral control of Corfe Castle were both represented on the 
revenue boards, and Bond disposed of his place by sale to Nathaniel 
Templeton, whose father was a Dorchester attorney, and whose 
uncle’s electoral interest in Dorchester was much sought after by 
Newcastle. William Morton Pleydell, who succeeded Templeman, 
was presumably the son or grandson of Edmund Morton Pleydell 
of Milbourne St. Andrew, who had been returned in 1722 for 
Dorchester with Joseph Damer, the uncle by marriage of Joshua 
Churchill the Salt Commissioner, only to be turned out by the 
House on petition; however, he represented the county 1727-47. 
Joshua Churchill belonged to another family with political influence 
in Dorchester, who were landowners in Dorset, and important 
booksellers in London and Dorchester.’ Another political family 
in Dorset was represented by John Trenchard, who entered 
the Tax Office ‘in the room of his uncle [John] Bromfield 
[a Hampshire man] by the interest of Sir Richard Littleton 


? Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 38335, fo. 49. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 35597, fo. 353; 35636, fos. 443, 445; 35637, fo. 29 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 35915 passim. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32734, fos. 19, 361, 363 

* Nicholas, Literary Anecdotes, i. 149-50. 
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in consideration of giving him the Trenchard interest in the 
borough of Poole’.! (The daughter of Martin Whish who later 
entered the Excise Board on the interest of the duke of New- 
castle married his great nephew.)* Edward Tucker came in on 
the strength of his uncle John’s interest in Weymouth,’ and it was 
while M.P. for Weymouth that Welbore Ellis secured the succession 
of his kinsman Welbore Ellis Agar to the Dorsetshireman Bankes 
at the Customs Board.* Dorset was also represented by John and 
Henry Fane, sons of the 8th earl of Westmorland, who both sat 
for Lyme Regis and by Anthony Lucas, Calcraft’s manager at 
Wareham. Thus by means of mutual assistance a group of com- 
paratively unimportant families secured for Dorset more revenue 
commissionerships than any other county. 

The attraction of the revenue boards in this period lay partly in 
the security of tenure. William Mellish of the excise wrote in 
1758 that ‘ the post I now enjoy I look upon as an employment for 
life, unless I should misbehave in it ’,® and in 1797 the Stamp Com- 
missioners confessed that though none of their places were granted 
for life, ‘ nevertheless they have always been understood so to be 
held, unless in cases of misconduct’.* In 1754 Hardwicke re- 
quested that Papillon might resign his place to his son, commenting 
(as if Newcastle had forgotten) that ‘the King may turn out the 
son as easily as the father. Indeed, my dear Lord, the doing of it 
will give me a great deal of case.’? The commissioners’ confidence 
in their security was well founded for, except during the ’sixties, 
changes in the commissions not known to be due to death, resigna- 
tion, or transfer to another office were very unusual. There were 
none in the Hackney Coach Office, below the political level, and 
except in the ’sixties none in the Tax Office and only one in the 
Stamp Office; and they were very uncommon elsewhere. 

Not unnaturally therefore the changes of the ’sixties caused 
great outcry, for they conflicted with a well established tradition. 
Rigby, who was throughout in favour of ‘a general déronte’,® con- 
fidently justified the upheaval: * 


These turned-out gentlemen are surprised that all the world is not 
as angry at their removal as themselves, whereas the truth is, nobody 
cares a farthing for them . . . the Commissioners of all the Boards 
inferior and subordinate to the Treasury, such as the Customs, 
Excise, Salt, Duties, Taxes &c. had possessed themselves with a 


' Brit. Mus, Add, MSS. 38335, fo. 55. 

* J, Hutchins, History of Dorset (Westminster, 1874), iii. 327. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 32909, fo. 88; Grenville Papers, i. 448-9. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 37833, fos. 67, 71. 

* Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 32878, fo. 126. 

* 6th Report of Select Committee on Finance 1797, Commons Reports, xii. 155. 
’ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32735, fo. 18. 

* Bedford Corr. iii. 169-71. ® Ibid. 185-8. 
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notion that Lord Bute could not maintain his ground, and that they 
should soon return under their old master. In consequence of this 
idea, they very foolishly and unjustifiably neglected not only even 
that civility which the First Lord of the Treasury had a right to 
expect from them, and they had been long enough used to pay, 


but also, in their official acts demurred in their obedience to Treasury 
orders. 


Furthermore, according to Rigby, Bute offered to continue in their 
offices all who would ask it as a favour, but on Newcastle’s advice 


they refused and were turned out. By Rigby’s account, therefore, 


the revenue commissioners now suffered from the dilemma of the 
‘king’s friend’, whose inclination and interest were towards 
permanence of office and loyalty to the king, but who might be 
tempted in a crisis to seek the shelter of a faction leader. If Rigby’s 
story is true, Newcastle’s complaints that ‘ my heart is almost broke 
for the cruelties with which they are treating poor innocent men ’,! 
are wide of the mark, and there are two pieces of evidence for it. In 
the first place the commissions were normally overhauled at the 
beginning of a reign,* and in 1760 at least Beaumont Hotham had 
trembled in his shoes.* When George II’s days were plainly 
numbered Newcastle had found ‘ the behaviour of the Commrs. of 
the Customs difficult’, especially naming Amyand, the most success 
ful placeman of them all.‘ If the prospect of a change of king made 
the commissioners ‘ difficult ’, a change of king and First Lord was 
worse. Then secondly, among the apparently predestined victims 
in 1763 was Henry Pelham, the last of Newcastle’s relatives to be 
promoted. Newcastle was certain of his fate.’ In fact Pelham 
was interviewed by Bute and Fox, and assured by the former that 
the only reason for the removals was Newcastle’s misconduct, and 
that he was only sorry for those who depended on their stipends. 
Pelham, while not disguising his political affections, promised ‘ to 
do his duty in his office, Lord Bute said that was all he desired of 
him, To do his duty in his office’.’ This interview staggered Newcastle 
and Hardwicke,’ but Pelham kept his place, and soon H. V. Jones 
was reporting that even Ferdy Poole might be reprieved.* 

Rigby also contended that ‘ when some of the persons removed 
have been found to be real objects ot compassion, even of the very 
Duke of Newcastle’s particular friends, Sir Francis Poole’s son for 
one, Lord Bute has given them places equal in value to those 
they were turned out of’. Poole indeed was made Receiver 
General of Excise, and Newcastle got the duke of Devonshire to 


. Yorke, Hardwi he, ili. 440. 
® Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 32916, fo. 347; 43040, fos. 89-107; P.R.O. T. 29/26, fo. 46, 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32916, fo. 473 * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 342907, fo. 88 


® Yorke, Hardwicke, iii. 442. * Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 32945, fos. 435-7. 
’ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 32946, fos. 4~5, 43. * Thid. fo, 29. 
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act as surety for him.’ Besides Poole, nine commissioners of 
Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Taxes were displaced in 1763. But 
of them John Fane resigned to become M.P. for Lyme Regis, and 
ample provision was found for all but three of the rest, even for 
Frederick Frankland, who intended to resign in any case on account 
of health.? Of the three who went uncompensated, Whitmore and 
Quarme had been beneficiaries of shameless jobbery, while Beaumont 
Hotham was an old man who was fortunate not to have been 
displaced when the reign began. In short, so far as the revenue 
commissioners were concerned, this was a very kid-gloved revolu- 
tion, and most of those who lost their places suffered more in prestige 
than income. 

The old corps, however, determined to restore the status quo 
ante; in 1765 Poole, Rigby, Whitmore, Kenrick and Blair returned 
to their old places, and in 1766 Quarme was placed in the Excise 
Office by Rockingham. In the course of this reshuffle Sir James 
Calder, Edward Tucker, and Marmaduke Gwynne were ejected 
from the Stamp Office. Edward Tucker had sufficient political 
interest to climb back in 1767, this time to the Tax Office. The 
other two, however, together with Henry Grenville who was 
sacrificed in 1766 to Grafton’s stepfather Jeffreys, were the only 
commissioners displaced as the political pendulum swung back, 
for reasons other than death, resignation or transfer to another 
lucrative office. No doubt the tenderness shown by both sides to 
the commissioners removed was due partly to respect for their 
connexions, but seems also to have arisen from a sense that they 
had a life interest in their places and were entitled to compensation 
if they were deprived. 

This security of tenure was illustrated also in various retire- 
ment bargains based on the assumption that office was a negotiable 
asset. David Papillon, Francis Capper, Matthew Kenrick, and 
William Roe resigned their places to a son, William Mellish declared 
his willingness to do,* and Edward Hooper tried to bargain his 
resignation against a promise of preferment for his godson Nathaniel 
Gundry.‘ Proposals for quartering outsiders upon revenue com- 
missioners had been known since Walpole’s time,’ and while 
Wraxall grossly exaggerated their significance,* they were not 
uncommon. Commissioners would negotiate to resign their 
places to anyone who would pay them part of the salary;’ Joseph 
Richardson, who survived four years after his retirement in 1756, 
extracted the entire salary from John Fane,* and Christopher Rigby 


? Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32946, fos. 173, 323. * Ibid. fos, 212-13. 
* Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 32900, fo. 309. 
*P.R.O. 30/8/146. 5 Hist. MSS. Comm. Egmont Diary, i. 287. 


* Historical Memoirs of bis own Time (London, 1836), iv. 460-2. 
* For unsuccessful proposals of this kind see Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 32878, fo. 81; 
38200, fos. 116-17. * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32913, fo. 65. 
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had to pay a consideration annually to his predecessor Thomas 
Medlicott.!. But North early proclaimed his complete opposition 
to such practices,? and they were probably not as common on the 
revenue boards as elsewhere.’ Richard Frewin was himself 
quartered on a minor official to compensate him for leaving the 
Long Room for the Customs Board. From quartering it was only 
a step to outright purchase, as Templeman purchased from Bond.® 
This was rare on the revenue boards but not uncommon in lesser 
offices. The extraordinary bargain made by John Luttrell Olmius 
with Thomas Allan in 1785, purchasing his place in the Customs 
(which was filled by John Pownall) for £2,000 down and {400 
per annum for life from the excise place which Olmius took over 
from Pownall has already been mentioned. Even apart from such 
arrangements Commissioners gained a certain influence from their 
places; thus Christopher Rigby gained a Commissionership of 
Hawkers and Pedlars for his natural son Humbo. Francis Fownes 
Luttrell obtained a Treasury place for his son,’ while Stamp 
Brooksbank founded a dynasty of Treasury officers. Bargains of 
this sort were not stopped even by the introduction of compulsory 
pensioned retirement early in the nineteenth century. 

The question of the patronage exercised by the revenue com- 
missioners is a complex one, and is unlikely to be cleared up until 
the history of each department has been thoroughly studied. 
Although Tax Office patronage was from the beginning in Treasury 
hands,* it is certainly erroneous to accept as universally valid for 
other boards statements such as that of Woodcock the Excise 
Commissioner in 1736 that ‘ though they used to have the appointing 
their own officers, yet upon the renewing the commission the 
Treasury would nominate them all’.® In the second half of the 
eighteenth century many appointments were filled by the excise 
commissioners in turn.’ In 1758 the Customs Board were filling 
Cornish vacancies without the Treasury’s knowledge; '' individual 
commissioners had rights of presentation '* and sometimes balloted 
for a vacancy.'* There were also limitations upon patronage by 
either Treasury or Board. Officials who bore financial responsi 
bility for their subordinates commonly exercised the patronage 


! Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 38335, fo. 55. 

® Hist. MS‘. Comm. 13th Report App. pt. vii (Lonsdale MSS.), pp. 142-4 

* E.g. Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32873, fos. 244, 480; 32909, fos. 491 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38278, fo. 241 * Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38335, fo. 62 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32885, fo. 308; 432918, fo. 43 

7 Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 38274, fos. 47, 339, 351, 397- 

* See my Land Tax, ch. v * Hist. MSS. Comm. Carlisle MSS., { 

© Brit. Mus. MSS. 32965, fo. 384; 35637, fo. 365; 35639, fo. 99; ct. 35641, fo. 148; 
38204, fo. 356; 38206, fo. 166 

11 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32877, fo. 382 

18 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 35597, fo. 132; 35624, fo. 206; 45625, fo. 1; 38204, fo. 270 

1* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 38204, fo. 156. 
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themselves,’ and boards were reluctant to waive rules governing 
their appointments for either Treasury or private patrons.* The 
Customs Board in 1759 successfully maintained against the Treasury 
its right to nominate to places ‘not . . . upon the establishment ’.* 
Although it has been suggested that the Salt Board lost its indepen- 
dent patronage in the ’thirties,* Charles Jenkinson knew cases when 
‘the whole power of the Treasury [was] made use of to induce 
them to give way & they would not’,® and when the Customs 
Board would not yield in 1762, Hooper told Jenkinson to ‘ applaud 
this sturdy adherence to what as managers of this Revenue is our 
duty’. Yet although certain boards showed independence at 
certain times, extensive patronage to the lesser revenue offices was 
exercised by the Treasury. At present no separate spheres of 
influence belonging to the Treasury and boards are apparent, and 
the balance between them probably shifted according to the circum- 
stances of policy and the play of personality. 

The main work of the revenue boards did not of course consist 
in appointing and being appointed, though in the absence of fiscal 
or administrative policy matters of patronage were bound to loom 
large. The revenue offices have been regarded by some modern 
students as complete backwaters,’ almost sinecures, but this was 
not the contemporary view. One of Walpole’s Excise Commis- 
sioners was ‘ convinced there’s not {1000 a year in the King’s 
gift so dearly earned. We meet every day of the year (Sundays 
and holidays excepted) at nine in the morn, and have full employ- 
ment at the Board till twelve.’* Gibbon at Lausanne in 1784-5 
abhorred the thought of coming home to the Customs or excise, 
having been assured that he ‘ need not work above five days in the 
week ’,* and while one applicant would ‘ rather be a Commissioner 
of Customs in London, than King of Poland, if I were obliged to 
spend my life at Warsaw ’,!° such places were known to be ‘ attended 
with considerable labor’." A paper compiled in the middle of 
the century, however, concluded that while the Customs Board 
worked hard to despatch current letters queries and disputes, it did 
not give sufficient consideration to broader matters of policy, and 
there was insufficient check upon the attendance of slack commis- 
sioners.'* This was probably the situation then in all the chief 

Brit, Mus. Add. MSS. 32878, fo. 96. 

* Brit, Mus. Add. MSS. 32886, fos. 500, 502, 503; 49201, fo. 319. 

*jBrit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32887, fo. 485. * BR. Hughes, op. cit. pp. 306-7. 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38205, fo. 136, For an example of their obstinacy sec 
Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38304, fo. 67. 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38198, fo. 102. 

" A. Hope-Jones, Income Tax in the Napoleonic Wars (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 34-5 
* Hist. MSS. Comm. Carlisle MSS. pp. 157-8. 

* Private Letters of Edward Gibbon, ed, R. EB. Prothero (London, 1896), ii. 130. 


© Jesse, Selwyn, iv. 142. 1 Aspinall, Corr. Geo. IV, i. 234. 
'* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 18903, fos. 78 seqq. 
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boards, but as business increased and fiscal and administrative 
reform set in, the strain on some of the commissioners becarne 
quite modern in its intensity. Pownall complained in 1786 that 
*my time in official concerns was so fully engaged that I have not 
for many months past enjoyed an interval of a Sunday, Custom ho. 
holiday, or a single evening ’.' But the lesser boards were always 
quieter, and in 1753 John Milbanke spoke satirically of the Salt 
Commissioners: * 

My fellow labourers at the Board hang their heads, not through 

weight of business but periwig, and knit their brows not upon any 

knotty point, but to hold on their spectacles. This is high treason 

and they are all staring at me, but if I am any judge of their optics 

they cant reach me. 
Individual commissioners such as Pennington * and Rigby * were 
notorious for their poor attendance, and others overstayed the 
vacations which the commissioners took in turns in the summer 
months.® 

Even in 1780 the Taxes and Stamp Commissioners were attend 
ing only three times a week, the Salt Commissioners twice, the 
Commissioners for Hackney Coaches and Hawkers and Pedlars 
once. The Commissioners on the public accounts therefore re 
commended that these boards should be amalgamated.* In 1781 
the Treasury took up the cause enthusiastically,’ but nothing was 
done immediately, and in 1785 Pitt declared himse!f opposed to 
such a merger on the grounds that the Excise Board: ‘ was already 
overloaded ’, and that the duties on hackney coaches and hawkers 
and pedlars would in any case soon be abolished.* However, the 
hostility of shopkeepers to the hawkers and pedlars was sufficient 
to keep those duties alive,® and by 1798 the situation had changed 
materially. The duties administered by the Stamp and Tax Offices 
had enormously increased, the latter was working much harder,” 
and soon could hardly cope with its business by meeting daily,” 
and the former was meeting every day except on holidays."* The 
Salt, Hackney Coach and Hawkers and Pedlars Offices were still 
quiet, however, and the select committee revived the demand for 
amalgamation; '* this time Pitt transferred the salt duties to the 
Excise Office. He hesitated whether to combine the duties on 
hawkers and pedlars and hackney coaches under a new Board of 
Police revenue,'* thought of placing the hawkers and pedlars duties 


' Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 38219, fo. 181 * Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 33094, fo. 68 
* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 38206, fo. 17 * Brit. Mus. Add, MSS, 33345, t0. $§ 
® Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 33095, fo. 69 *C.]. xxxviii. 142-3 

* P.R.O. T. 29/50, fos. 77, 169, 216. ®* Cobbett, Parliamentary History, xxv. 407 
® Ibid. $54 seqq.; xxvi. 5 seqq 1© See my article, ante, lxvii. 532 


4 Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 38364, fo. 79. 
18 6th Report of Select Committee on Finance 1797, Commons Reports, xii. 159 
18 Ibid. 242, 257, 261 “4 Colchester Diary, ii. 144-5, 146 
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under the Tax Office,’ and finally did nothing. (The former course 
was adopted in 1810.)* A generation later, when the income tax 
had lapsed, the Stamp and Tax Offices were amalgamated, and the 
fiscal administration had attained almost its modern form. Thus 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, the question of the 
work of the revenue boards was settled in principle; those which 
were of real significance to the national revenues were loaded more 
and more heavily, those which were not were already threatened 
with abolition. 

Of much greater interest than the amount of work which the 
revenue commissioners did, is the question whether they exercised 
any influence upon policy and legislation. In the eighteenth century 
as today the influence of civil servants in these fields was dependent 
upon circumstances and personalities, but it was significant at times 
and increased towards the end of the century when administrative 
reform was much agitated, and the character of appointments to 
the boards was changing. Of course the boards periodically 
sought new clauses to assist their administration, as did the Stamp 
Office in 1765, but during the Seven Years’ War, Henry Reade of 
the Tax Office recommended and secured important additions to 
the window duties as a matter of fiscal policy. At the same time 
Mellish was Newcastle’s constant counsellor on taxation and 
borrowing, but whether he swayed policy further than to secure 
increases in the ale and beer duties instead of a shop tax is not 
clear. Morris’s ideas were also more effervescent than efficacious, 
and it is uncertain whether William Blair made any difference t the 
drafting of the great Stamp Act;* but Bindley in the early ’eighties 
was ‘ annually employed in forming the taxes’ and impressed Grey 
Cooper and North with a ‘high opinion of his services’.? Later 
the influence of commissioners is more clearly discernible. When 
in 1784 Pitt introduced the Commutation Tax, designed to check 
smuggling by exchanging most of the tea duties for an extra window 
tax, ‘ there was no debate but “‘ who was the real inventor of Pitt’s 
plan” ’.* The answer to this is still obscure, but the plan had 
certainly been going the rounds in the administration before he 
came into office, and had been championed by John Pownall.* 
When Shelburne wished to undertake reform in the revenue boards, 
he entrusted an investigation to two commissioners, Musgrave and 
Brooksbank, a future commissioner, William Stiles, and George 


*P.R.O. T. 22/9, fo. 385. * so Geo. Ill c. 41. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38339, fo. 28. * Ante, \xvii. $27. 

* Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 32887, fos. 177, 322; 32894, fos. 55 seqg.; 32900, fos, 206, 
308; 32913, fo. 430; 32914, fos. 11, 317, 432-3, 425. 

* E. Hughes, ante, lvi. 257-8. 7P.R.O. 30/8/2209. 

* Hist, MSS. Comm. Rutland MSS., iii. 113 

* A. L. Cross, 18th Century Documents, pp. 296 seqq., 299 s¢q4q. 
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Rose;* Musgrave’s reports on the Customs * passed to the younger 
Pitt,? and formed the basis of his policy of letting sinecures fall in.* 
Another of Pitt’s parliamentary triumphs, the consolidation of 
the Customs duties,® originated in a proposal of the Customs Board 
as far back as 11777. In 1781 the Treasury took up the idea enthusi- 
astically,* and Grey Cooper later said in parliament that ‘ the 
scheme had made considerable progress’ in the course of corre- 
spondence between North and ‘a very intelligent Commissioner of 
the Customs’ now serving elsewhere,’ Sir William Musgrave 
(noted for his forthright advice on tariff questions). The main 
lines of the plan were thus ready for Pitt to promulgate; the success 
of the scheme turned upon the efficient execution of the laborious 
work of revision and consolidation, and this was the task of William 
Stiles,* who had been made secretary to the Customs Board by 
Shelburne, and another long-service Customs official, Richard 
Frewin. These two also made up the statutory commission on 
fees taken by Customs officers in 1789,’ securing a bill based on 
their report; ™ both were rewarded by places on the Customs Board 
and both, and especially Frewin, regularly advised the Government 
on tariff policy and cognate matters."* Stiles died in 1807, but 
Frewin’s career continued; in 1813 he was brought intothe Treasury ;"* 
in 1820 he was advising on the Navigation laws, and was compli- 
mented in the House for designing the Navigation Act of 1822. 
He was also said to have been engaged not only in the consolidation 
of the Customs duties of 1787, but ‘in every subsequent revisal of 
that complicated system of our laws, including [that of] 1819." 
The career of William Lowndes (one of the numerous great- 
grandsons of the prolific Secretary of the Treasury) in some ways 
resembled that of Frewin. He was introduced to the public service 
by Gibbs Crawford, Solicitor to the Stamp Office, who employed 
him to draft legislation. By 1787 he was doing the same for Pitt,"® 
the drafting of whose bills had occasioned sharp criticism," and in 
whose favour he became permanently entrenched by the speed 
with which he mastered the income tax plan. It was Lowndes who 


1 Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of Shelburne (London, 1912), ii. 227. 

* Cross, op. cit., pp. 250, 268, 281. *P.R.O. 30/8/285 

* 4th Report of Select Committee on Finance 1797, Commons Reports, xii. 57-8 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rutland MSS. iii. 475, 476. *P.R.O. T. 29/50, fos. 169, 216. 

7 Cobbett, Parl. Hist. xxvi. 634. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34419, fos. 120, 133; 434420, fo. 24. 

® Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38222, fo. 155. 

10 4th Report of Select Committee on Finance 1797, Commons Reports, xii. 79. 

4 P.R.O. 30/8/285 

18 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38219, fos. 86, 97; 38236, fos. 6~7, 173-4; 38248, fo. 260; 
38253, fos. 265, 266; 38271, fo. 220. Frewin later received a large gratuity for his 
services. 

18 Aspinall, Corr. Geo. IV, i. 233. 14 Gent. Mag. 1822, ii. 568 
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drafted the Act, and who was made chairman of the reorganized 
Taxes Board to carry it out. (At the same time Goodenough, who 
had built up the inspectorate supervising the levying of the assessed 
taxes was also made a commissioner.) Lowndes not only took over 
the organization of land tax redemption, drafted many scores of 
public acts relating to taxes, and undertook the consolidation of the 
duties managed by the office,* but is said to have conceived the 
fundamental alterations in the income tax so successfully intro- 
duced by Addington, for whom the credit has been claimed.* 
Certainly he received {1,000 gratuity for his work on this occasion.‘ 
Lowndes appears to have enjoyed the fullest confidence of Pitt’s 
successors, and was pressed by Vansittart not to retire. When 
health compelled Lowndes’s retirement in 1823, the Treasury 
marked the occasion by a special minute praising his ‘zeal and 
ability’ and ‘very important services’, and gave him a special 
retirement allowance above the rate now fixed by Act.’ Thus at 
the end of the eighteenth century older traditions of work and 
efficiency had revived in the English civil service, and they bore 
fruit from time to time in policy and legislation. 

W. R. Warp. 


1 P.R.O. T. 22/10, fos. 16, 480. 
to Dr. A. Farnsworth. 

?P.R.O. T. 29/79, 29 June 1802, 

* A. Farnsworth, Addington, Author of the Modern Income Tax (London, 1951). 

*P.R.O. T. 22/10, fo. 252; cf. T. 29/81 fo. s01. 

® Gent. Mag. 1828, i. 283; Amnnual Biography and Obit. xiii. 99. 
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British Policy in Persia, 1858-1890 


Il 


HE new minister to Teheran did not start out for his post until 

the following March. In the interim, Arthur Nicolson had 
recounted, in a despatch of 5 January 1888, ‘a complete surprise ’ 
that had come his way. The Amin-es-Sultan* had descended upon 
him, armed with a résumé of Anglo-Persian relations, as viewed by 
the Shah. And the Shah’s outlook was jaundiced indeed. 

Doubtless ‘by some mishap’, British policy had constantly 
run counter to Persian interests. Persia had continually suffered at 
English hands : there had been the occupation of Herat in ’57, the 
Seistan arbitration in ’72, and a series of Perso-Turkish quarrels 
had been solved always to Persia’s detriment. An outsider might 
almost carry away the impression that, whether as a directly 
interested party, or as arbitrator, or as mediator, England had 
allowed the interests of Persia ‘ to go to the wall’. The Shah knew 
well that this was not really so, of course, that England was his true 
and only friend, but, ‘ to speak quite frankly, he had not absolute 
confidence in her. England gave him good advice, and honeyed 
words—and nothing else.’ He did not know what policy towards 
Persia England was pursuing. He knew England did not covet his 
territories, but he was in doubt whether she would go the length ot 
assisting Persia in guarding her territories from the greed of others. 
England’s platonic sentiments, even when frequently expressed, 
could not satisfy him in his present uncertain and painful position, 
He was anxious to make a stand against the ‘ dictation and in- 
timidation ’ with which he had to contend, but he could not do 
this for any length of time, or with any hope of success, unless he 
felt he had a strong and powerful friend at his back. Was England 
that friend ? Nicolson should ask the British Government to make 
a clear statement. If the Shah were merely answered by general 
friendly assurances, he would consider these as evasions, and he 
would prefer to be told plainly by England, ‘1 can do nothing for 
you ’, so that he might make up his mind to the situation, and shape 
his course accordingly. 


1 Prime minister, lit. Trusted-of-the-Sovereign 
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The Amin-es-Sultan added some comments of his own in 
amplification. The Shah, he said, desired some definite assurance 
from England that he would be supported in all eventualities. It 
was not money, nor arms, nor even troops that were wanted— 
‘but we wish to be perfectly sure that should Russia advance into 
or seize Persian territory, England will demand the evacuation, or 
take such measures where she can strike Russia as would cause the 
latter to hesitate in her action’.!. He added that since the arrival 
of Prince Dolgorouki Russo-Persian relations had grown more and 
more strained. The Russians had been asked what right they had 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Persia, and the reason why they 
objected to the Shah’s endeavours to improve and develop his 
country. They had replied that they did not assume a right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Persia, but at the same time the 
Persians must understand that they must not conduct their internal 
affairs in such a manner as in any way to clash with or injure Russian 
policy in central Asia. Moreover, whatever affected Persia was a 
matter of concern to Russia in regard to her political position in 
Asia, and therefore the right of Persia to direct her own internal 
affairs was subject to certain limitations. British schemes to promote 
road and rail development were, they said, of a nature such as to 
hamper Russian policy, and consequently thesecould not be regarded 
by Russia with indifference. Furthermore, they contended that 
Persia should not allow any voice but that of Russia to be heard at 
Teheran, and that every effort should be made, in the interests of 
Persia, to encourage Russian trade and to exclude British commerce, 
‘which was promoted with sinister objects’. The Russians were 
also of the opinion that all appointments in northern Persia should 
be made only with their approval and in accordance with their advice 

and in fact, concluded the Amin-es-Sultan, they had intimated 
very clearly that Persia should place herself under the exclusive 
tutelage and protection of her northern neighbour. It was this 
intimation that had caused the Shah to place on record his views on 
the situation, and to state his requirements of England. 

Here, then, was a definite lead, embarrassing even in its clarity. 
Nicolson referred to this moment—as Malcom Khan had done on 
a similar occasion nine years previously—as ‘ an important one, not 
only as regards the course which Russia will pursue towards Persia, 
but also in respect to the future relations between England and this 
country ’.?. He urged, therefore, that the Government should not 
send a discouraging reply to the Shah’s appeal. 

The Foreign Office debated the case without enthusiasm. 
Currie, assistant under-secretary, thought we might perhaps take 
advantage of the existing harmony with Russia to exchange at 


* Nicolson to Salisbury, 5 January 1888, F.O. 65/1347, no. 9. 
® Nicolson to Salisbury, 10 January 1888, ibid. no. 12. 
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least an idea or two with them on the affairs of Persia.’ Salisbury, 
however, had already returned a very grumbling despatch to 
Nicolson, in answer to the Shah’s réswmé. His Majesty’s numerous 
accusations had grieved, nay pained, the British Government. 
English policy towards Persia had always been quite consistent. 
England was being asked, now as before, to give the most categorical 
assurances of support for the vaguest reasons. But having said 
this, Salisbury did not slam the door in the Shah’s face. Nicolson 
was to explain that it would be difficult for any Government and 
impossible for the Government of a country with parliamentary 
institutions such as those of Great Britain to pledge herself in 
eventualities which could not be vaguely foreseen, to undertake a 
war with a great European and Asiatic Power—but he might assure 
the Shah that the maintenance of the integrity of Persia was a 
material part of the policy of England in the east, and that His 
Majesty might rest assured that she would use her best efforts to 
secure it.” 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff then called on M. de Staal, the 
Russian ambassador in London,? to talk of harmony. With those 
vexatious Afghan matters out of the way, the time had plainly come 
for a new era in Anglo-Russian relations in the east. In such 
circumstances the long record of wrangle and rivalry at Teheran was 
out-of-date. All should be put on an amicable footing. Staal 
encouraged these enlightened views, and in reporting them to Giers 
opined that Salisbury must be standing behind so radical a change 
of front. 

Fears of Salisbury as a Macchiavelli in Persian affairs—if 
Drummond Wolff was allowed to say so much there must be 
more behind—were already being ventilated in the Russian press. 
Salisbury drew attention to this himself in a despatch to Morier that 
resumed Britain’s outlook on the Persian scene. He regretted this 
tendency of the Russians to look on Drummond Wolff’s appointment 
to Teheran as evidence of an effort on the part of the British 
Government to obtain predominant influence in Persia to the 
detriment of Russia. Nothing could be further from the truth; on 
the contrary, it was hoped that the new Mission would usher in a 
period of ‘ harmonious and friendly action ’ in Persia, which should 
supplement the agreement happily arrived at in regard to the Afghan 
frontier. The minister would be instructed to co-operate in every 
way with his Russian colleagueat Teheran. There was no reason why 
the policies of England and Russia in Persia should be antagonistic. 


1 Currie to Salisbury, private, 17 February 1888, F.O. 65/1347. SalisDury noted 


on the foot of this letter : ‘1 think we had better do it through Morier. They pay 
no attention to Staal at all.’ o 


* Salisbury to Nicolson, 8 February 1888, F.O. 65/1347, no. 6. 
* At Staal’s suggestion, he says; Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Rambling Recollections, 
ii. (London, 1908), 338. Cf. Staal to Giers. 7/19 February 1888, de Staal, i. 492-4. 
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It was the view of the British Government that there were equal 
advantages to be derived by both countries from the gradual progress 
of Persia and the development of her resources, and that a sufficient 
field in this respect was afforded for the private enterprise of both 
without their rivalry assuming the nature of a conflict. Either party 
might no doubt do much to hinder the other ; but on her side 
England was ‘ firmly convinced that a policy which should aim at 
the exclusion of either Russia or England from their legitimate share 
in the markets of Persia’ was ‘ in the long run an impossible one ’. 
The channels of access and the regions which depended on them were 
too distinctly marked out by the great natural features and conditions 
of the country to be permanently overridden by political expedients. 
The British effort, ‘ as is natural’, had been principally devoted to 
the promotion of commerce in the southern provinces and to the 
improvement of their communications with the Persian Gulf. 

For this purpose we had advocated, though so far without 
success, the opening of the Karun River to steam navigation and the 
construction of a railway giving access ‘ to the more fertile districts 
which lie at some distance from the Coast’. But in accordance with 
the well-known principles of British commercial policy, we had not 
sought, nor did we wish to obtain, any exclusive privilege in this 
respect. Nor did we wish to obstruct or oppose any plans which 
Russia might wish to promote for the advancement of commercial 
intercourse between her own possessions and the northern provinces 
of Persia! Morier must impress on Giers that these were the 
genuine views of the British Government—but ‘ you will carefully 
avoid giving any indication of an appeal having been received from 
the Persian Government ’.? 

Morier had a friendly conversation with Giers that week, but 
the Russian Foreign Minister did not respond to the idea that 
Britain and Russia should establish a commercial partnership on a 
reciprocal basis in Persia, while the Shah affably presided over the 
busy scene.* Staal on instruction told Drummond Wolff as much.* 
Giers felt that a great deal would depend on the relations the latter 
managed to establish with Dolgorouki.’ In the meantime he 
had no objection to placing again on record the unchanged 
Russian view as to the importance of maintaining the independence 
and integrity of Persia. And because there had been no alteration 

1 Salisbury to Morier, 21 February 1888, P.O. 65/1347, no. 51. 


* Salisbury to Morier, 21 February 1888, ibid. no. 52. 

* Morier to Salisbury, 28 February 1888: ‘ Adverting to the despatch [no. 51] 
itself, it was clear that he had detected in it a suspicion on our part that Prince 
Dolgorouki had been handling the Persian Government somewhat roughly—at least 
this was the impression made upon me by his beginning the conversation with an 
apology for his Minister’s behaviour ’, ibid. no. 77. 

*Staal to Giers, 28 February/11 March 1888, de Staal, i. 402-3; and cf. 
Drummond Wolff, op. cit. ii. 438-9. 

* Morier to Salisbury, 29 February 1888, F.O. 65/1347, no. 78. 
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herein, the question of the actual delimitation of the Khorassan 
frontier, to which Salisbury had also referred, was still a matter to 
be settled between the one sovereign state and the other, and which 
did not, therefore, admit any right of any third state to intervene. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Drummond Wolff enjoyed a spirited tour 
through Europe en route to his new post, pausing to create a 
diplomatic incident at Tiflis while in the company of Prince 
Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, the governor-general of the Caucasus. 
Both men built airy castles in evenings of gay and ebullient conversa- 
tion, and some of the prince’s constructions caused consternation 
both in London and in St. Petersburg when news arrived there ; for, 
taking to its logical conclusion his English guest’s earnest advocacy 
of fraternal co-operation in Persia, he suggested a partition of that 
country into two zones—a Russian north and a British south. 
Salisbury wrote bleakly that no doubt much of this Was mere joking.’ 
Giers laughed heartily in Morier’s presence, referring to Prince 
Dondoukoff-Korsakoff as ce blagnueur; but the chancelleries of 
Europe got hold of the idea that summer and weighed it thoughtfully 
in their own balance. Achrenthal, the Austrian envoy at St. 
Petersburg, called on Morier to sound his opinion ; the German 
ambassador followed on his heels ; while in Teheran the Turkish 
envoy chatted affably on the excellence of the notion to Drummond 
Wolff himself. Giers consequently had to disavow the prince in a 
mood of serious irritation. But now the thought of partition had 
found expression, even from an irresponsible quarter, it was to 
remain in being as a political possibility. 

In his despatches home from Teheran, the new minister set out 
his various schemes to promote commercial enterprise and rail- 
way networks in Persia.* Salisbury, although approving this zeal, 
expressed his doubts whether anything immediate could be expected 
in the country at the time, considering its moribund internal condi- 
tion and the nature of its external fears and problems. Drummond 
Wolff, however, considered that the latter fact in itself supplied 
the best ground for our confidence. The Shah’s embarrassment: 
were our opportunity. The Shah tried to play the role of the 
Sultan of Turkey, by playing off one Power against another, but he 


' Salisbury to Morier, 12 March 1888, F.O. 65/1348, no. 73a 

* Salisbury to Morier, 9 April 1888: *. But in alluding to the conversation in 
a friendly tone Your Excellency should be careful to let it be understood that nothing 
has occurred to modify the opinion which was expressed by Sir Edward Thornton in 
March 1885, by Mr. Grosvenor in October of the same year, and by yourself in May 
last [no. 117 of 6 May 1887], that a Russian advance towards Herat, or an attempt by 
Russia to occupy any portion of the territory now recognized by the two Governments 
as belonging to Afghanistan, would certainly be regarded here as tantamount to a 
declaration of war.’ Ibid. no. 94. 

* Cf. T. P. Brockway, ‘ Britain and the Persian Bubble’, Journal of Modern History 
(arch 1941), pp. 36 seqq ; Drummond Wolff, op. cit. ii. 447 seqq. 

* Salisbury to Drummond Wolff, 1 May 1888, F.O. 65/1349, mo. 42 
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was at a disadvantage in comparison with his confrére by having 
‘ only two strings to his bow’. To be sure, of these strings one 
was a limp thing indeed. The Russian influence was active and 
positive ; while our support of the Shah was negative and of a 
purely moral character. It seemed to Drummond Wolff that a 
crisis of some kind was inevitable.’ 

This was also the Shah’s opinion. When he first officially 
received the British minister in May, he regaled him with another 
such history of Anglo-Persian relations as that with which he had 
already surprised Nicolson. But he now went further. He wished, 
he said, to consult Drummond Wolff as to the future ; it was useless 
to rake over the past. Heretofore he had been obliged to make the 
best terms he could with Russia, ‘and considering his isolated 
position he thought we must acknowledge he had done pretty well ’. 
Now he wished very much to act with England against Russia.? 
Drummond Wolff then broached the matter of opening the Karun 
to British commerce. The Shah asked pertinently what should be 
done if Russia objected ? Would England guarantee him against 
any evil consequences of Russian displeasure ? ‘If England gave 
him the assurances he desired he would entirely throw himself in 
with us and disregard Russia.” Drummond Wolff pointed out that 
Russia could not be disregarded, she was a factor in Persian affairs 
and would remain so, unpleasant as this might be. But why should 
the Shah look on England and Russia as irretrievably irreconciled as 
to their policies towards Persia ? Might not the Shah reasonably 
satisfy both ? The Shah answered that indeed it was his great wish 
to do so ; and, if both Powers would concert together to guarantee 
the security of his kingdom and the succession of his dynasty, 
then ‘I would give concessions for railways, rivers, mines or 
anything that might be asked for ’.* 

Once again, these expansive notions caused alarm at the Foreign 
Office : Sanderson, then senior clerk, could not see where all this 
was going to end ; Currie felt that Drummond Wolff was ‘ stirring 
up the muddy waters rather vigorously’. Indeed this comment 
was true enough, for by September the Shah was suggesting a 
secret Anglo-Persian agreement. Drummond Wolff knew there 
was no hope of this, but he wrote Salisbury urging that too summary 
a rejection should not be given. So long as the Shah was deterred 
by fears of Russia from granting commercial concessions, the British 
position in Persia would remain secondary, and the country would 
remain undeveloped. He himself was not of Nicolson’s opinion 


* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 6 May 1888, F.O. 65/1349, no. 47. 

* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 14 May 1888, ibid. no. 56. 

* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 1 June 1888, F.O. 65/1350, no. 71. 

* Notes attached to the above despatch. 

* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 5 September 1888, F.O. 65/1353, no. 171. 
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that it was a waste of energy to try to combat Russian influence ; by 
‘a show of strength’ much could be done.t He had already 
induced the Shah to issue a proclamation protecting rights in 
property*—a prerequisite if foreign capital was to be attracted 
towards Persia. Now, the great matter was the opening of the 
Karun. 

During September and October he pursued this end with all 
the great pertinacity of which he was capable, driving home his point 
both at the Shah’s court and in the Foreign Office, impressing in 
particular on the latter that some assurance of support would have to 
be given to the Shah if the thing was to be brought off at all. 
Salisbury still wanted to keep out of such an involvement. He used 
the disingenuous argument that, as the opening of the Karun to the 
mercantile marine of all countries would in no way come under the 
head of the construction of railways or waterways, it would not 
affect the Shah’s engagement with Russia—and therefore there was 
no need for us to give him any further assurances than those that 
had already been made. Drummond Wolff took the matter into 
his own hands, giving the Shah a ‘ conditional assurance ’ of support 
if trouble brewed. On 30 October the Shah consented to open 
the Karun River ;* thus giving to Great Britain her first diplomatic 
coup in Persia since Colonel Sheil’s Herat Convention of 1853. 

Having gone so far, the Shah was prepared to go further, 
considering that the British, in accepting this boon from his hands, 
were anyway committed to his support. He now declared himself 
ready to revive the Reuter Concession of 1872 in a less grandiose 
form, ‘ being of the opinion that it did not come within the restric 
tions of his engagement with Russia’. ‘This attitude was of course 
welcomed by Drummond Wolff as one of sanity and soundness. 
(And Reuter was a personal friend.) There was no need to look 
on Russia in constant panic. It was quite right to cultivate her 
friendship, but this need not always be done ‘ by exaggerated 
sacrifice of dignity and self-interest’.? These bonds of fear wer 
imaginary ; and Persia might drop them if she chose. 


1 Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 5 September 1888, P.O. 65/1353, no. 172. 

* Text of this proclamation in Drummond Wolff, op. cit. ii. 441, dated 23 May. 

* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 4 October 1888, F.O. 65/1354, no. 212 

* Salisbury to Drummond Wolff, Telegram no. 82, 18 October 1888, ‘bid 

* This is not in the record—as Drummond Wolff carefully did not put it there ; 
but the fact may be gathered from the language of a despatch from Sir Mortimer Durand, 
minister at Teheran, dated 28 November 1894, to the earl of Kimberley (foreign 
secretary), F.O. 65/1488, no. 238. 

* Salisbury announced the opening of the Karun River at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 
in the Guildhall on 3 November. It was certainly a diplomatic coup, but hardly a 
commercial bargain : what was ‘ opened’ was only a 117-mile stretch, and no ware 
houses, wharves, or other installations were permitted to be built on that stretch ; 
cf. Sykes, op. cit. ii. 371. 

7 Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 5 November 1888, F.O. 65/1355, no. 244 
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Russia naturally took a serious view of this opening of the 
Karun, even though we do not have to accept the evidence of the 
Persian minister at St. Petersburg that the news of it had struck the 
Russian Foreign Office ‘like a bomb’. Morier’s argument that 
both England and Russia had their separate commercial spheres of 
interest in Persia did not commend itself to Giers, nor did his stress 
on the fact that the Karun was open to the shipping and commerce 
of all nations help the case : ‘ Je lui ai fait observer que c’était la 
une maniére de parler.”* Giers had, nevertheless, to struggle with a 
natural inclination to smile at the discomfiture of Prince Dolgorouki, 
who was in St. Petersburg while Drummond Wolff was making his 
coup, and Morier skilfully played on this. Salisbury wrote a despatch 
on the subject remarkable for its transparency of argument : ‘ We 
cannot see that the question can be regarded as one of political 
influence.’ Britain’s policy was inspired only ‘ by the common 
interests of civilisation ’,* a principle often appealed to by Russia 
herself—but nevertheless he knew that Russia would seek to equal 
the score soon enough.‘ He considered it fortunate on the whole 
that Prince Dolgorouki decided that the promotion of railways 
would best reassert Russia’s position in Persia and soothe his own 
amour-propre. With this Morier agreed.*® 

Drummond Wolff, however, expressed some concern lest it 
should be made to appear that in this question of railways a march 
had been stolen on England, and suggested that ‘ inspired ’ articles 
should appear in the English newspaperall agreeing how right and 
proper it was for the resources of Persia to be developed in this way, 


even by Russians.? But Salisbury was already recommending to 


* Morier to Salisbury, 14 November 1888: ‘ Mirza Mahmound Khan, my Persian 
colleague, called upon me on Monday. | had seen him the day before and he had 
stated with a face expressive of much anxiety that he wished to pay his respects to 
Lady Morier on Tuesday, in the hope that he might afterwards come and see me. I! 
told him that Lady Morier no longer had a fixed day of reception but was normally 
at home after 5 o’clock. Looking carefully round to see that no one was listening he 
said that what he really wished was a very confidential conversation with me and if I 
would fix an hour the next day, when I could see him and Lady Morier was at home, 
he would ask to see her and through her boudoir walk into my cabinet de travail. 

*I mention these grotesque details to show the state of abject fear in which this 
representative of the King of Kings lives at the capital of the Czar. When at length 
he found his way to my study he began by apologising for the excess of caution he had 
shown, “‘ but ’’, he observed, “‘ every one of my steps is dogged, and if it were known 
that I conferred with you, the results might be most fatal’’. Having satisfied himself 
that no one was listening at any one of the three doors of my study he began... .’ 
P.O. 65/1355, no. 382. 

* Giers to Staal, 16 November 1888, de Staal i. 443-4. 

* Morier to Salisbury, 14 November 1888, P.O. 65/1355, no. 383. 

* Salisbury to Morier, Telegram no. 64, 23 November 1888, ibid. 

* Cf. Giers to Staal on Russian plans, 14 December 1888, de Staal, i. 448. 

* Morier to Salisbury, 9 January 1889: ‘. . . a very slight amount of satisfaction, 
if capable of being blown out into the appearance of a large one, would be quite 
sufficient . . .”, F.O. 65/1377, no. 6. 


* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, Telegram no. 22, 24 January 1889, F.O. 65/1377. 
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the Russian Government through Staal that it should press for 
railways in the north of Persia. Staal doubted whether the 
necessary capital for such schemes would be forthcoming—and so 
did Salisbury, despite tales from St. Petersburg of a million roubles 
standing to the credit of Prince Dolgorouki.?. The idea of pro 
claiming policy in newspapers he disliked intensely. It was anyway 
plain that the Russians would not be satisfied without some public 
mark of their influence in Persia. ‘ If we loudly disclaim opposition 
to their railway schemes they will cither point to this as evidence 
of defeat, or seek satisfaction in some less convenient form.”® 
Nevertheless the Shah should be induced to represent to Dolgorouki 
that he could not grant any such concession to Russia in the north 
without giving similar favours to England in the south ; preferential 
privileges to Russia would be considered by the British Government 
as a grave ground of complaint. Could not the Shah offer to give 
both Russia and England four years for the study and planning of 
the railways they respectively advocated from Teheran to the north 
and to the south, and engage that during that time he would grant 
no concession without the consent of both Powers ?° But in 
throwing out these, and other, suggestions to Drummond Wolff 
Salisbury omitted to reckon on the continuing dilemma of the Shah, 
and on the genuine abilities of Dolgorouki himself. 

The prince had already had a number of interviews with 
Drummond Wolff, during which the latter had used on him with as 
little effect the arguments that Morier had already employed on Giers. 
Dolgorouki commented, in what the British minister describes as 
‘a laughing manner ’, ‘I suppose you know everything that is being 
settled with the Persian Government,as nothing is done without you. 
In fact discussing matters with the Persian Government is the same 
as negotiating with the Cabinet of St. James’. But this was not 
true, and Drummond Wolff contested it, insisting that these rivalries 
were old-fashioned, out of tune with the modern spirit. The whol 
world was on the look-out for new markets, and Persia, because her 
resources had never yet been explored or exp/loités, was considered 
an Eldorado. Americans, Frenchmen, Belgians were already on 
the scene : ‘the breeze of commerce had set in towards Persia.”’ 
By all means let the necessary railways be built by neutrals if that 


' Salisbury to Drummond Wolff, Telegram no. 18, 4 February 1889, P.O. 65/1377 

* Cf. Morier to Salisbury, 9 January 1889, ibid. no. 6 ; 11 January 1889, Telegram 
no. 2, ébid. 

* Salisbury to Drummond Wolff, Telegram no. 22, 9 February 1889, bid 

* Salisbury to Drummond Wolff, Telegram no. 29, 19 February 1889, tbid 

* Salisbury to Drummond Wolff, Telegram no. 40, 1 March 1889, F.O. 65/1378 

*Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 14 February 1889, F.O. 65/1377, no. 45 
Dolgorouki had already commented that where British commerce flourished, Russian 
trade failed ; Drummond Wolff, op. cit. ii. 447-9. 

? Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 19 March 1889, F.O. 65/1378, no. 60. 
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were considered preferable, but it was perfectly plain that neutrals 
would not risk their capital in making Persian railways unless they 
could obtain the acquiescence both of Russia and of England ; they 
did not want to see it ground between two opposing forces. 
Dolgorouki replied that in speaking of exploitation Drummond 
Wolff was preaching to aconvert. He thought that Anglo-Russian 
understanding on Persia would indeed be come to, but ‘ he did not 
consider the present moment as favourable ’, 

These last were true words indeed ; for Drummond Wolff was 
confronted with a new Russian railway coup at the end of March. 
The earlier agreement of 1887 was now replaced by an engagement 
on behalf of the Shah to grant to a Russian company the construction 
of railways, ‘inthe plural’. Five years were set aside for discussion 
of these matters, at the end of which time a concession might be 
granted to others.* 

From this it appeared that Anglo-Russian rivalry was far from 
dying a natural death. Drummond Wolff was stung to action, and 
now began seriousnegotiations for the setting-up of an Imperial Bank 
of Persia within the terms of the concession newly granted to Reuter. 
The Shah signed a preliminary concession in the Baron’s favour on 
30 January 1889, repaying him, as a token of goodwill, the £40,000 
confiscated in 1872; this money he borrowed from the Bank. 
The concession was to run for sixty years, Six per cent. of 
the net annual profit was to go to the Persian Government, such sum 
never to be less than {4,000.8 (In August the British Government 
granted the Bank a charter of incorporation; in October the 
prospectus appeared in London, and within a few hours of issue, 
the {1m. capital required was subscribed 15 times over. Branches 
of the Bank were formally opened in Persia in 1890.) 

In the summer of 1889, the Shah made his third and final 
tour of the European capitals. He was not now the Oriental 
curiosity he had been in 1873, but a potentate whom all delighted to 
honour, or at any rate to blandish. He called at St. Petersburg, and, 
after expressing himself as ravi with the reception he got there,* went 
to England to tour the country in the company of Drummond 
Wolff. In 1873, with Rawlinson as his guide, the Shah had met only 
India Office and Foreign Office dignitaries ; but now he made the 
acquaintance of the City, for Drummond Wolff introduced his 


* Drammond Wolff to Salisbury, Telegram no. 85, 24 March 1889, P.O. 65/1378, 
no. 60. 

*In a Map bound in F.O. 65/1379, entitled ‘ Proposed Railways in Persia’, a 
Russian project-line is shown as running from Baku to Teheran, Yezd, and Kerman, 
down to Chahbar on the Arabian Sea. 

* Cf. Brockway, /oc. cit. ; Curzon, Persia, i. 475. At the same time, the Shah 
conceded mining-rights in Persia to the Persian Bank Mining Rights Corporation, free 
of imposts and taxes, on whose board Curzon himself sat, together with a Reuter and 
a Sassoon. * Staal to Giers, 6/18 June 1889, de Staal, ii, 36-7. 
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charge to Rothschilds, Schroeders, and Sassoons.' The tour was 
a great success. Salisbury banqueted the Shah at the Guildhall, 
and spoke of the torch of civilization in Persia, while the Shah 
declared himself much impressed by the industrial capacity of ‘ the 
towns of the interior’. It was indeed a fitting conclusion to this 
pageant that Drummond Wolff should have had another celebrated 
interview on the way back to his post—this time in Berlin, with 
Tsar Alexander III himself.* 

He resumed in the August Presence the arguments with which 
he had just plied Staal in London :* that Anglo-Russian agreement 
was essential if Persia was ever to be commercially developed. The 
perpetual irritation between the two Powers should be discarded— 
and this should not be difficult, for, after all, England had never 
sought to impede or injure Russian interests in Persia. The Tsar 
agreed broadly with the general friendly sentiments expressed. He 
conceded that the opening of the Karun had not been a feat of 
legerdemain suddenly produced from beneath Drummond Wolff’s 
cloak, as public opinion in Russia—and of course Prince Dolgorouki 
—appeared to think. He added that Drummond Wolff might 
repeat to Salisbury that he was himself desirous of seeing Anglo- 
Russian harmony in Persia, provided that any agreement come to 
should be reciprocal as to railways and other industrial undertakings. 
If, then, the British foreign secretary would instruct Her Majesty’s 
ambassador in St. Petersburg to state to the Russian Government 
that Her Majesty’s minister in Teheran was empowered to discuss 
such an agreement with the experienced diplomat, M. de Butzow, 
who was shortly going to Teheran to replace Prince Dolgorouki, 
the latter would receive similar instructions from the Russian 
Government. 

This was all. It was not much ; but Giers, Salisbury, Staal and 
Morier all considered, from their various points of view, that it was 
too much. Staal wrote irritably that ‘Orient était le pays de 
lenteurs tiaditionelles ’, and that Drummond Wolff’s speed in these 
matters would defeat itself. He was right in supposing that 
Salisbury agreed with him here. And if the Foreign Office disliked 
to see a high matter of foreign policy suddenly aired at the instance of 
a member of the royal family in the presence of a foreign monarch 


1 For the Shah’s tour, Drummond Wolff, op. cit. ii. 455 seqq. It is perhaps a 
necessary comment that Drummond Wolff was himself Jewish. 

* This interview was obtained, pace Morier, at ‘ the reiterated request of the Prince 
of Wales ’, who had previously been with the Tsar at Copenhagen ; and cf. Drummond 
Wolff, op. cit. ii. 368. 

* Staal to Giers, 27 July/8 August 1889 : ‘ Les capitaux, m’a-t-il dit, si abondants en 
Angleterre, se porteraient facilement de ce cOté pour y trouver un placement fructueux 
et nous pourrions les utiliser aussi bien que les Anglais. En méme temps, nous serions 
libres de poser nos conditions pour garantir notre influence légitime et assurer |’in- 
dépendance de nos entreprises dans le nord de la Perse, tandis que |’Angleterre ferait 
de méme dans le sud . . .’ ; a Staal, ii. 43-4. 
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in the capital of another foreign state, so too did the embassy at St. 
Petersburg.’ 

Morier’s personal relations with Drummond Wolff were already 
cool,* and the ambassador now took a chance to pour some very 
cold water on the latter’s enthusiasms. Drummond Wolff’s ‘ great 
stroke in pushing the Czar, so to speak, to the foot of the wall and 
calling upon His Majesty in the name of civilisation’ to construct 
railways in the north of Persia had complicated rather than eased the 
diplomatic position. Anglo-Russian harmony was one thing; but 
actual co-operation was another. There were such things as 
British interests to be considered. As General Brackenbury, head of 
Military Intelligence in the Indian army, had already pointed out, it 
was “ little short of treason to every interest of our Empire to connive 
at or to assist in any way the promotion of Russian railways’ in 
Persia. It had to be remembered that when we—or rather, our 
minister at Teheran—talked to Russians of co-operation in Persia, 
the only form in which this co-operation suggested itself to them was 
that of an arrangement for the construction of railways, in the north 
by them, in the south by ourselves. They had so blind a faith in the 
resources of the British empire that they believed that, if once we 
came to an arrangement with them on the subject, we could in a 
short time and without great effort run up a trunk line from the 
Persian Gulf to Teheran with branches all over the country. This 
was ‘ the constant burden of M. de Giers’ remarks ’, and it was this 
fear that had until now produced a terrorizing effect and made the 
Russian Government cling to its non possumus. But the views of the 
Russian Government were not those of the Russian military party, 
which was at that moment directing the construction of the Trans- 
caspian Railway—and if the Tsar considered that he had in any way 
pledged himself in his conversation with Drummond Wolff at Berlin 
to enter into bona fide co-operation with us, then he would attach his 
support to the militarists, who would then have an easy victory over 
Giers, Zinoviev, and the Russian Foreign Office.* Moreover, the 
introduction of a great railway system into Persia would necessarily 
involve the delimitation of joint spheres of action, geographically 
contiguous—in fact, it would be the first step towards a partition 
of Persia. This was an idea which Giers now said stoutly that ‘ he 


* Staal to Giers, 23 October/4 November 1889, de Staal, ii. 36-8 ; ibid. 81-2; 
Sit Sidney Lee, King Edward VII, i (London, 1925), 687; R. P. Churchill, The Ang/o- 
Russian Convention of 1907 (Cedar Springs, lowa, 1939), pp. 10-11, 12. 

*Drummond Wolff had taken offence when Morier had referred to some 
of the despatches from Teberan as ‘ sensation reports which are regarded as of 
bazaar origin’; cf. Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 30 March 1889, F.O. 65/1378, 
no. 70, 


* Morier to Salisbury, 13 November 1889, F.O. 65/1379, no. 353 ; and ¢f. 20 


November 1889, ibid. no, 361 ; 8 February 1890, F.O. 65/1392, no. 41; and 18 
February 1890, ibid. no, 51—all damping Drummond Wolff’s ardours. 
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would never entertain ’'—but one day he, or a successor, might 
have to. 

This reading of the matter from St. Petersburg was plainly more 
accurate than any that could be made in Teheran. Drummond 
Wolff was put on the defensive. He insisted—but it was in a new, 
plaintive tone—that his idea had never been to give Russia a free 
hand in the north, but only to create a political condition in Persia 
which would attract international capital into the country and so 
prevent a Russian monopoly of investment.? But the Imperial Bank 
had run into financial headwinds, and Anglo-Russian jealousy had 
greatly increased. The Russians were now declaring that it was 
essential to have a railway constructed from their Transcaspian 
Railway to Meshed itself, ‘ inasmuch as Khorassan is the granary of 
Transcaspia’. Except the strategical danger to ourselves, we had 
no good reason to protest against its being made ; and it was much 
against his grain that Drummond Wolff was compelled at last to 
see the sense in the Anglo-Indians’ insistence that Persia was not an 
arena for international commercial enterprise, but simply, now as 
ever, an anteroom to India whose keys we must keep. ‘I do not 
enter into any argument as to railways in Persia itself,’ he wrote 
sadly, ‘ but if we are to anticipate, as we are bound to do, the 
possible invasion of India by Russia, we are equally bound in the 
face of the great railway enterprises contemplated by Russia to place 
ourselves as far as possible on an equal footing with her.” By the 
summer he was making plans to go to India to discuss Persian 
affairs with the viceroy, Lansdowne—and, among these, the project 
of a railway from Quetta in Baluchistan down to the Persian frontier 
in Seistan.4 Two years in Teheran had wrought a change indeed. 

The closing months of 1890 saw the clock put back in Persia. 
M. de Butzow had arrived in July, murmuring about arranging with 
the British an ‘ understanding of disinterestedness’ in Persia, but 
apparently more inclined to discuss abstract questions of foreign 
policy with Drummond Wolff—such as squaring the Anglo-Russian 
account in Bulgaria or in China—than to debate the possibilities 
of Anglo-Russian harmony at Teheran.’ In September Drummond 
Wolff fell seriously ill, and in consequence the British legation 
remained in its summer quarters at Gulahek after all the other 
Missions had returned to the capital for the winter.* Left a clear 

? Morier to Salisbury, 22 April 1890, F.O. 65/1393, no. 1142. 

* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 4 July 1890, F.O. 65/1394, no. 229. 

* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 25 July 1890, ibid. no. 245. 

* Sir T. E. Gordon, A Varied Life (London, 1906), p. 271. Gordon was appointed 
military attaché to the British legation at Teheran in 1889, on Drummond Wolff's 
representation that the British army ought to have some visible agent at the capital, 
as the Russians had a colonel-commandant and three captains ; ibid. p. 248. 

* Drummond Wolff to Salisbury, 4 August 1890, F.O. 65/1394, no. 256. 


*Drummond Wolff quitted Persia for good in November. A full year passed 
before his successor, Sir Frank Lascelles, arrived at Teheran. 
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field, de Butzow forgot all about disinterestedness. In October he 
put forward a ‘ proposition’ to the Shah: that no schemes to 
construct railways in Persia, from whatever quarter they might 
emanate, should be entertained by the Persian Government for a 
period of ten years, and that after this time had elapsed, Russia should 
have a further five years for consideration of such schemes, ‘ as at the 
present time’.! Kennedy, the first secretary, found it hard to get 
an audience of the Shah at all ; Gordon, the military attaché, made 
an unguarded remark comparing the position of Persia vis-a-vis 
Russia with that of the Khanate of Bokhara, which the Shah deeply 
resented ; and Salisbury, who had in the past year let his attention 
drift away from the affairs of Persia, now let loose a stream of 
anxious telegrams. ‘The ten-year period was ‘ much too long ’.* 
If the Shah acceded to this, it would amount to a surrender of his 
sovereign rights. ‘The Shah should be warned that if this occurred, 
‘his country and himself will be exposed to serious risks’. 
Salisbury in his haste so far forgot himself as to talk to a Shah of 
Persia about a/lies—‘ in his own interests as well as in those of his 
Allies it would be most unwise for His Majesty to pledge his freedom 
of action except for a limited and definite period’. But all this was 
in vain; for the Shah signed this agreement with Russia on 9 
November. As it was ‘ evident that nothing more is to be obtained 
by negotiating at Teheran’, Salisbury instructed Morier to broach 
the matter with Giers.* 

Morier’s despatches in answer were informative rather than 
helpful. ‘I do not know’, he remarked, ‘that I ever saw His 
Excellency display such unalloyed pleasure as when he took stock, 
as it were, of the situation created by M. de Butzow’s success. 
“We are quit of the question”, he said, “ for ten years. What is 
the use of thinking about ten years hence ? I, at least, shall. be 
dead and gone.’’® Giers then resumed, for Morier’s benefit, 
developments in Persia from the Russian point of view : there were 
just a sufficient number of efrors of fact in this presentation to enable 
Morier to parry effectively at least some of his thrusts. We had 
proposed to him, Giers said, a policy of co-operation and mutual 
benevolence in regard to Persian affairs, and that our respective 
legations at Teheran should be instructed to place full confidence in 
each other. Then what happened ? Drummond Wolff on his 
arrival had procured the fall of a pro-Russian minister and obtained 
the installation of one who was pro-English ; Dolgorouki had first 
heard of this ‘in the bazaars’, had lost his temper with the Shah 

' Kennedy to Salisbury, 8 October 1890, F.O. 65/1395, Telegram no. 249. 


* Salisbury to Kennedy, Telegram no. 101, 10 October 1890, F.O. 65/1395. 


* Salisbury to Kennedy, Telegram no. 107, 27 October 1890, ibid. ; cf. 30 October 
1890, ibid. 


* Salisbury to Morier, 10 November 1890, Telegram no. 34, ibid. 
* Morier to Salisbury, 12 November 1890, sbid. no. 283. 
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‘and never recovered his ground’; had not rested until he had 
squared the account by his railway agreement—and from that 
moment there was of course no question of active co-operation 
between the Missions at Teheran. Then came the announcement 
of the opening of the Karun River, ‘sprung’ on the Russiar 
Government ; Reuter’s Concession of the Imperial Bank, with it: 
attendant monopolies; and the Tobacco Régie obtained by 
Drummond Wolff as a monopoly for his friend Major Gerald Talbot." 
‘Now,’ His Excellency argued, 
‘Such being the state of our debit and credit account, we should 
have been fully justified in insisting on some strong material 
equivalent for all the advantages you have obtained over us. In 
confining myself to obtaining from the Shah the to years’ respite 
from railway construction, 1 consider I have done that which is 
pre-eminently adapted to stop that course of dangerous rivalry which 
could not have gone on for any length of time without leading to 
possible serious differences between us. I have got rid of the 
Dolgorouki Agreement, and with that’, 


he added with much earnestness, 


‘I have got rid of the pressure unceasingly put on me for a railway 
to Meshed. This surely is something for which you should be 
grateful.’ 


His Excellency, Morier observe d, was no cricketer. ‘If he were 
he might have resumed his whole conversation by saying, “ You 
have had your innings, I am having mine”.’? Undoubtedly th 
Russian Government had scored a victory in Persia. It was fortunate 
that they intended to put that victory to a negative use. They had 


no capital themselves with which to build railways: therefore, 
nobody should build them.’ That was an irritating policy, but it 
could not be called dangerous. ‘ The Shah, M. de Giers, and, fron 
what I know of him, M. de Butzow also, all wish to rest and be 
thankful."* In the background, and not so far in the background 
cither, there were those in the Russian administration who wished 


1On 8 March 1890. Talbot sold the concession on 3 May to a‘ dummy” the 
Eastern Concessions Syndicate, which in turn transferred it to the new Imperial 
Tobacco «Corporation of Persia on 3 November. The concession gave a 50-year 
monopoly of the purchase, sale, and manufacture of the entire tobacco-crop of Persia to 
this Corporation. It was to pay {£15,000 annually to the Shah, and its prospectu 
promised a 40 per cent. profit on the investment, £650,000. For a very severe view 
of the Talbot concession and the Tobacco Régie cf. E. G. Browne, The Persian 
Revolution, 1905-1909 (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 32-5, 46 seqq and l'arliamentary 
Debates, l\V scr., IV., 26 May 1592, 1944 Sedq The official account, very reluctanti 
produced by H.M. Government, is in A. and P., (1892), Ixxix, c. 67 

* Morier to Salisbury, 15 November 1890, F.O. 65/1395, no. 285a 

* In fact the only railway built in Persia before 1914 was one of 5 miles in length, in 
the neighbourhood of Teheran, constructed by a Belgian firm in 1888 

*Sir T. E. Gordon, in ‘ The Problem of the Middle East’, Nineteenth Century, 
xlvii (March 1900), 423, also remarks that the Shah was very pleased at ‘ baving 
silenced all talk about railway concessions for ten years ’ 
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to do more with the advantage that had been gained. Because of 
this Morier could not but think that it would be the better policy 
‘to encourage the sleepers whilst actively cultivating our Concessions 
during their slumbers ’.! 

The new decade thus opened with Russian influence once more in 
the ascendant at Teheran. The Shah’s cancellation of the Tobacco 
Régie in “January 1892,? his negotiation of a treaty with Russia 
transferring the district of Firuzeh in Khorassan to Russian control 
(27 May 1893), and the liquidation of the Mining Corporation, all 
gave point to the observation of the earl of Kimberley that no hope 
could be entertained that Persia would ever recover the position of 
a strong and really independent Power;* although indeed it is 
arguable that Persia had never enjoyed that position since the death 
of Nadir Shah in,1747. She still, indeed, preserved her territorial 
integrity, but in a state of stagnation and decay. Confined as he 
was within the rival policies of two great Powers, no Shah was 
permitted to misgovern his country scandalously ; yet on the 
other hand he was never able to govern it well. The Régie riots 
of 1891-2 ushered in a period of 20 years’ domestic strife i 
Persia, which was to witness the assassination of Nasir-ud-Din 
himself and the deposition of his two successors. In these 
conditions we could not, therefore, as Morier had suggested, 
‘cultivate our concessions’. Capital investment was not safe i 
Persia; and the City of London preferred to put its money to 
work in other fields, notably South Africa, where surer dividends 
accrued. To the Russians were left whatever advantages a 
command of Persia’s commerce might bring.* British envoys at 
Teheran did their best to maintain an equilibrium, but Whitehall’s 
attention had swung elsewhere. No first-rate man came to 
succeed Drummond Wolff; the two ablest, Frank Lascelles and 
Cecil Spring-Rice, used Teheran as a rung on the ladder to higher 
things. Teheran became a backwater once more. In the 1890’s 
Persia lapsed out of diplomatic sight, while Anglo-Russian rivalries 
transferred themselves to the Pamir plateau and then to the Far 
East. Many Persian gentlemen came to the conclusion that an 


* Morier to Salisbury, 26 November 1890, F.O. 65/1395, no. 291. 

* The principal reason for the cancellation was the extreme local animosity against 
it, led by the mullahs, who interdicted the use of the pipe ; cf. Gordon, Varied Life, 
pp. 272-5. In compensation the Shah paid the Tobacco Corporation £4m.—which 
he was able to borrow from the Imperial Bank because the latter feared the Russians 
would otherwise oblige him. 

* Earl of Kimberley (secretary of state for India) to earl of Rosebery (foreign 
secretary), 1 February 1893, F.O. 65/1461, unnumbered. Cf. the views expressed in 
the ‘ Memorandum on British Policy in Persia’, dated 31 October 1905, printed in 
G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War, 189 8- 
1914, iv (London, 1929), 366~7 ; and Churchill, op. ct. ch. 1. 


* Cf. A. and P. (1904), xev. Cd, 2146: ‘ Report on the Condition and Prospects 
of British Trade in Persia’, pp. 12-13. 
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arrangement already existed between Great Britain and Russia for 
the partition of Persia when the time should be ripe.’ In this 
they were wrong as to fact; but their intuition was sound enough. 


A. P. THorNTON. 


1 Lascelles to Rosebery, 20 January 1894, P.O. 65/1484, no. 18. 


When Rosebery 
recalled Lascelles in February 


officially for ‘ consultation’, in fact to transfer him 
to St. Petersburg—Lascelles reported the great despondency in Persian official circles 
that this indicated that England would abandon Persia : an echo of the language used 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson to Lord John Russell thirty-four years previously ; Lascelles 
to Rosebery, 11 February 1894, ibid. no. 42. 
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Notes and Documents 


Wulfstan’s Authorship of Cnut’s Laws’ 


In two previous articles in this Review I have attributed to Wulfstan, 
archbishop of York and bishop ‘of Worcester, the authorship of 
law-codes. In 1941 I suggested, arguing both from style and 
content, that a document usually cited as the ‘Laws of Edward 
and Guthrum ’ was in reality a work of the early eleventh century, 
probably by Wulfstan himself.2 In 1948 I examined in detail a 
text on pages 126 to 130 of MS. 201 of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (henceforward cited as D) which Liebermann regarded 
as a later combination of parts of VI Ethelred and Cnut’s code, and 
therefore printed in separate parts scattered through his work.* In 
my article * I brought forward reasons for believing that this text 
is not a compilation later than Cnut’s laws, but a text lying between 
these and VI Ethelred,® and that it was used by the compiler of 
the laws of Cnut as one of his sources. It may be convenient 
here to repeat the table previously given in order to show the 
relationship of the text in D to other codes. Its contents are as 
follows: 


Introduction (to be discussed below). 


I Cnut 1~2.2 (based on VI Ethelred 1, 1.1, 13, 14). 

Il Cnut 1-4.2, 6-7.1 (based on VI Ethelred 8, 8.1, 10.2, 10.3, 10, 
10.1, 9, 7): 

I Cnut 6—7.3 (based on VI Ethelred 2, 2.2, 5, 5.1, §.3, 11-12.2). 

VI Ethelred 16-40.1 (omitting 28.2, 28.3, 29, 33-39, none of which 
clauses, except 37, on which see p. 83, were used by the 
compiler of Cnut’s laws). 

II Cnut 15.1-15.3 (based on III Edgar 3). 

VI Ethelred 42-49 (a text that was probably not an integral part of 
VI Ethelred, and which survives separately in the Wulfstan 
homily Napier LIX.® It is not used in Cnut’s laws). 


Thus the text in D includes all the clauses of VI Ethelred which 
were used by the compiler of Cnut’s laws, except clause 37, which 


* 1] am greatly indebted to Sir Frank Stenton, Dr. K. Sisam, and Professor Dorothy 
Bethurum for reading and criticizing this article. 

** Wulfstan and the so-called Laws of Edward and Guthrum ’, anée, lvi. 1-21. 

* Die Geetze der Angelsachsen, 1, 278, 280; 308, 310, 312; 288-91; 252, 254, 256; 
318; 256, 258. I quote the order in which the passages occur in the manuscript. 

** Wulfstan and the Laws of Cnut’, anfe, Ixiii. 433-52. 

* | use this term for convenience, though the compiler of the D text may have had 
before him this code with some minor differences from its form in the only surviving 
manuscript of it. On this see ante, Ixiii. 433, n. 3. * See p. 82 infra. 
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owes its presence in Cnut’s laws to a specific reason. Moreover, 
it carefully avoids the sections of Cnut’s laws drawn from other 
sources, even when they intervene between the chapters based on 
VI Ethelred, except only for the clauses based on III Edgar 3. If 
the D text is a later compilation, then we must assume that the 
compiler had both VI Ethelred and Cnut’s laws before him, and was 
deliberately extracting the clauses common to both. He did not 
even fail to notice that VI Ethelred 26. 1, omitted by Cnut’s laws 
at its original context, was nevertheless used in II Cnut 73, long 
after the indebtedness to VI Ethelred had ceased at IT Cnut 11.1.* 
He might well have overlooked this, for it is only the second part 
of a clause in Cnut’s law; yet he allows it, and the preceding intro 
ductory clause VI Ethelred 26, not used by Cnut, to remain in its 
proper place in his selection from VI Ethelred. Since it is difficult 
to conceive of a motive that would drive a compiler to so compli- 
cated a proceeding, it is surely better to regard the text in D as a 
set of extracts from VI Ethelred, to which some material from 
other sources has been appended, and to account for its agreements 
with Cnut’s laws by the hypothesis that it was used by the author of 
these. This view is strengthened by the fact that several of the 
clauses in the D text are in their wording midway between Cnut’s 
laws and VI Ethelred.* If we do decide that the D text is an earlier 
document than Cnut’s laws, we are only saying that it is what its 
own introduction claims it to be, when it state$ that it is an ordin- 
ance made ‘ as soon as King Cnut with the advice of his councillors 
completely established peace and friendship between the Danes and 
the English ’. 

In the same article I went on to demonstrate that the additions 
made in the D version to its sources are in the style of Wulfstan; 
moreover, the D manuscript is one that contains much Wulfstan 
material. If the document is what it claims to be, an ordinance 
issued early in Cnut’s reign, it is only natural that it should have 
been drafted by the archbishop who, as most scholars agree, drew 
up codes for King Ethelred. A detailed examination of the style, 
sources and content of Cnut’s laws led me to conclude that these, 
too, are Wulfstan’s work; and the manner in which they treat the 
D version is in complete agreement with Wulfstan’s method of work 
in other places, where we find him using his own earlier work in 
later writings. Liebermann’s arguments for dating Cnut’s law late in 
his reign, and so after Wulfstan’s death, do not seem to me valid.® 


' See p. 83 infra. It is II Cnut 57. 

* Except for II Cout 57, on which see p. 83 infra 

* See ante, Ixiii. 435 f. 

*See ante, \xiii. 437. It has information preserved nowhere else, such as the 
original beginning of his pastoral letter, and the rubrics on the occasions of the issue 
of VII and VIII Ethelred. 

* Liebermann, op. cif. Il. 194. For discussion of these, see ante, \xiii. 450 f 
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In 1950, however, in an important book of Wulfstan studies,' 
Professor Jost refused to admit the possibility of Wulfstan’s author- 
ship of Cnut’s laws, or of the priority of the D version. As he is 
a scholar who has made valuable contributions towards the estab- 
lishment of the canon of Wulfstan’s writings,? his views must be 
given serious consideration, especially as this matter is one of great 
importance both for the understanding of the career of one of the 
foremost of Anglo-Saxon statesmen and for a correct interpretation 
of Cnut’s character and of the course of events at a critical moment 
of Anglo-Saxon history. It would be regrettable if historians 
were, in view of the complicated nature of the evidence, to dismiss 
the whole subject as too controversial for their consideration. 


It will first be necessary to consider Jost’s views on VI Ethelred, 
for his arguments concerning Cnut’s laws depend in part on his 
attitude to this text. Moreover, by his detailed and illuminating 
work on the sources that lie behind V and VI Ethelred and the 
Latin text which Liebermann calls a paraphrase of VI Ethelred, he 
has added much to our knowledge of the way laws were drawn up 
in Ethelred’s reign, and has placed on a sounder basis the discussion 
of the relationship between these three texts. Among his firmer 
conclusions must be mentioned his proof first that V Ethelred was 
used by the author of the Latin document, who had, however, also 
access to the excerpts from Latin sources which this code had used; 
secondly, that VI Ethelred, while it repeats unchanged much of 
V Ethelred, also uses the Latin document, agreeing with it in the 
order of its topics as well as in some matters of detail; * thirdly, 
that the method of compilation in all three texts agrees with that 
employed by Wulfstan elsewhere, and thus confirms the already 
widely held attribution of all three texts to the archbishop. His 
authorship of the Latin document, which is indicated by the remark: 
Ego N (Wulfstanus) . . . Eboracensium archiepiscopus, eadem (i.e. haec 
legalia statuta wel decreta) . . . litteris infixi,® is confirmed by the 
similarities which Jost has noted between this text and the peni- 
tential letters composed by Wulfstan. One may agree also that 
this Latin document gives an historically acceptable account 
(relatio) of the proceedings at the council of Enham, and that it has 


1 Wulfstanstudien (Swiss Studies in English 23), Berne, 1950. He deals with this 
matter On pages 94-103. It is difficult to decide from this book whether the author does 
or does not accept my attribution of the ‘ Laws of Edward and Guthrum ’ to Wulfstan. 
A footnote on page 73 may imply, but does not state, acceptance of it. He does not 
include this text in his list of genuine texts, yet nowhere in his very detailed examination 
of the features of Wulfstan’s style does he suggest that this code departs from his usage. 

* See, besides this new work, articles in Anglia, xlvii. 105 ff., lvi. 265 4., and a 
review in Englische Studien, \ii. 105 ff. 

* Liebermann, op. cif. III, 168, regarded the Latin as a paraphrase of VI Ethelred, 


but Jost shows that the Latin is nearer to the sources than is the Old English code. 
* Liebermann, op. cit. 1. 257. 
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a particular interest for the light it sheds on how councils were 
conducted. 

Jost draws some further conclusions from the evidence he has 
collected which cannot so easily be accepted without discussion. 
He holds that the council of Enham was held at Whitsuntide, 1008, 
and that V Ethelred is far and away the best text of the statutes 
issued at it; that the Latin document is a record of the proceedings 
which was voluntarily drawn up by Wulfstan, and that VI Ethelred 
is merely a private work of his, based on V Ethelred and the Latin 
account, and gives a code ‘ not as it had actually been decided at 
Enham, but as he subsequently would have wished it ’.! 

The Latin text gives us the name Enham as the place of assembly, 
and Whitsuntide as the season. Neither it nor VI Ethelred gives 
the year. The rubric to one of the versions of V Ethelred contained 
in MS. Nero A. 1 gives the date as 1008. Liebermann’s final view 
was that V and VI Ethelred were variant versions of a set of statutes 
issued at Enham at Whitsuntide, 1008, and the Latin version a 
paraphrase of VI Ethelred.* There are considerable differences 
between V Ethelred on the one hand, and VI Ethelred and the 
Latin version on the other. V Ethelred lacks several injunctions 
which are in the other versions: for example, that those who persist 
in the practice of magic and idolatry are to be driven from the land 
(VI. 7);# that church-scot is to be paid at Martinmas (VI. 18.1); 
that those who damage warships are to make good the damage and 
pay the king’s mund (V1. 34); that anyone who violates a nun or 
ravishes a widow is to pay heavy amends to Church and State 
(VI. 39). On the other hand, V Ethelred has some things which 
are missing in the other versions: the feast of St. Edward is to be 
celebrated over all England on 18 March (V. 16); a deserter from 
the army when the king is not with it is to pay 120 shillings (V. 28.1). ° 
Even if one were to explain these differences as due to accidental 
omissions by copyists, one would be left with other discrepancies 
which cannot be accounted for in this way, for there are clauses in 
V Ethelred which contradict those in VI Ethelred. Thus V. 28 
prescribes the death penalty or payment of wergild for deserting 
the army when the king is with it, whereas in VI. 35 only loss of 
property is involved; and similarly, when in V. 29 it is stated that 
an excommunicated man who comes into the king’s presence 


' Jost, op. cit. p. 46: ‘ nicht wie es zu Eanham tatsdchlich beschlossen worden war, 
sondern wie er es nachtraglich gewtinscht hatte.’ 

* Liebermann, op. cit. III, 166~71. 

* Unless otherwise stated, the Latin version is in substantial agreement with VI 
Ethelred. 

* The Latin version gives the penalty as loss of goods, and does not mention the 
ecclesiastical penalty. 

* This is in the two texts of V Ethelred contained in Nero A. 1, but is omitted in 
that in the D manuscript. 
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endangers his life or property, only property is mentioned in VI. 
36, which deals with this offence. Another difference is the express 
injunction in VI. 23 that the Ember fasts are to be observed as 
St. Gregory prescribed for the English nation, to which the Latin 
version adds that other nations have a different practice, whereas 
V. 15 merely makes the general injunction that festivals and fasts 
are to be observed as they were best observed in the past. If we 
accept both V and VI Ethelred as emanating from a single council, 
these differences require some explanation. 

Yet I do not think that Professor Jost’s interpretation of the 
relationship between the versions removes the difficulty; for if we 
were to agree that V Ethelred represents the statutes as issued at 
Enham, that the Latin text is Wulfstan’s own account of what took 
place there, and VI Ethelred a set of statutes as he would have liked 
them to have been issued, are we then to accuse him of deliberate 
falsification in his account in the Latin text? We know that he 
was in favour of avoiding the death penalty, but would he have 
gone so far as tacitly to ignore its imposition for two major crimes 
at a council whose proceedings he is recording ? 

It is not necessary to discuss this matter at length, for the whole 
problem has since been ably and fully considered by Dr. Kenneth 
Sisam,* who suggests a much more acceptable solution, namely, 
that while V Ethelred gives the statutes promulgated at Enham,?* 
Wulfstan was there empowered to issue a version for his Danelaw 
province with some modifications. His Latin version would 
then be a learned record meant to guide his higher clergy, and 
VI Ethelred be intended for wider circulation among the clergy of 
his province, for them to make its injunctions known. Dr. Sisam 
shows convincingly how the variations between the versions can 
be accounted for on this hypothesis, having regard to the historical 
situation. It seems to me probable that he has supplied the correct 
solution,‘ and it is certainly to be preferred to Jost’s. It is very 
difficult to envisage a busy archbishop going to considerable pains 
to compose in the name of the council a set of statutes for his own 
private satisfaction. At the very least, he would hope to get it 
adopted on some future occasion. So even if Jost were right in 
regarding VI Ethelred as a mere private compilation, there would 
be nothing odd in Wulfstan’s using it as the chief basis of an 


' It replaces the words *‘ excommunicated man ’ by ‘ murderers, perjurers or proved 
homicides ’. 


* Studies in the History of Old English Literature (Oxford, 1953), pp. 2738-87 

* Dr. Sisam shows that all three texts of V Ethelred come from a copy in some 
respects faulty, and he would attribute to scribal carelessness the absence of the clauses 
on payment of church-scot and on the damaging of ships. He regards the clause on 
St. Edward’s festival as a later interpolation. 

“It seems a better explanation of the facts than my suggestion ante, xiii. 433, n., 
that, while V Ethelred was issued in 1008, the council of Enham was later than this 
year, and that a revision of V Ethelred was produced at it. 
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agreement drawn up between the English and Danes in Cnut’s 
reign, as he did, if my interpretation of the D version of Cnut’s 
laws is correct. Jost asks: ‘Was VI Ethelred in Wulfstan’s eyes the 
only usable law?’ Not at all, but on Jost’s theory it was a set of 
statutes as he would have liked them to have been issued. Why 
then should he not use it when he had to draw up terms to be laid 
before the assembly at Oxford in 1018? His choice is equally easy 
to understand if we accept Dr. Sisam’s hype thesis. A code modi- 
fied to suit the Danelaw might well afford a basis for an agreement 
with the Danes. 


We may now reconsider the authorship of Cnut’s laws, and the 
nature of the version above mentioned contained in manuscript D. 
Jost admits that the compilation of this text out of VI Ethelred 
and the laws of Cnut ‘ must have been very laborious and seems 
to have no sensible meaning ’.? We have seen above* just how 
laborious a task it would have been. He would consider the 
absence of motive for so laborious an undertaking a very weighty 
argument against its having arisen in this way if similar ‘to our 
way of thinking purposeless work’* did not occur in pseudo- 
Waulfstan homilies. He therefore attributes the D version of Cnut’s 
laws to ‘ the pedantic sport of a compiler ’.° 

A comparison with homiletic writings, however, is not valid in 
this connexion. It is true that some of these are simply a patch- 
work from other sources, though not necessarily on this account 
‘purposeless work’. We need not believe that in Anglo-Saxon 
times men went to great trouble to produce texts of no practical 
use out of a passion for compilation. Such compilations provide 
material for sermons, pastoral letters, &c. With laws the position 
is different. A set of statutes is valueless until it has authority 
behind it. It is fair to assume that a person who at great labour 
compiles a set of statutes in the name of the council has at least a 
hope of obtaining authority for its promulgation. If, therefore, 
the D version arose in the way Jost postulates, this would in my 
opinion imply that at some date after the promulgation of Cnut’s 
long code a set of statutes was required (or someone thought one 
might be required) which would repeat such parts of VI Ethelred 
as had received Cnut’s sanction, with only a little additional matter,’ 

1 Op. cit. p. 99: ‘War in den Augen Wulfstans VI Atr. das ecinzige brauchbare 
Gesetz?’ 

* Jost, op. cit. p. 100: ‘ miisste sehr mihsam gewesen sein und scheine keinen 
verniinftigen Sinn zu haben.’ °P. 2. 

* Jost, Joc. cit.: ‘ fir unser Denken zwecklose Arbeit.’ 

5 Thid.: ‘ der pedantischen Spiclerei eines Kompilators.’ 

* Namely, II] Edgar 3, and the text which follows as an appendix to VI Ethelred. 
This text is also in a homily in the York gospels. It is possible that it was a later 


addition both in VI Ethelred and in the text in D under consideration. See p. fo 
infra. 
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ignoring the rest of Cnut’s code. It is extremely difficult to imagine 
any historical context which would fit such a supposition. Cnut’s 
laws seem to have been regarded subsequently as the final statement 
of Anglo-Saxon law; they form the chief basis of the work of the 
Anglo-Norman legists, namely, the authors of Ouadripartitus, the 
Consiliatio Cnuti and the Instituta Cnuti. \t is not until one comes 
to the spurious Leges Edwardi Confessoris that Cnut’s laws are ousted 
from this position of eminence, by a writer who makes the demon- 
strably false claim that law had slumbered between the reign of 
Edgar and that of Edward the Confessor. It should also be noted 
that in 1065, when the northern rebels drove out Earl Tostig and 
marched south, and King Edward sent Earl Harold to make terms 
with them, he ‘ renewed there Cnut’s law ’.1 Unless, therefore, one 
is content to leave the D version as an entirely motiveless piece of 
work, as Jost does, it is difficult to account for its compilation after 
the issue of the full code of Cnut’s laws. 

We have not yet exhausted the difficulties involved in the 
acceptance of Jost’s view of this text. It remains to examine the 
introductory matter with which the D version is provided, and it 
will be as well, for clarity’s sake, to give a full translation: * 


This is the ordinance which the councillors determined and devised 
according to many good precedents; and that took place as soon as 
King Cnut with the advice of his councillors completely established 
peace and friendship between the Danes and the English and put 
an end to all their former strife. In the first place the councillors deter- 
mined that above all other things they would ever honour one God and stead- 
fastly hold one Christian faith, and would love King Cnut with due loyalty 
and zealously observe Edgar’s laws. And they agreed that they 
would, with God’s help, investigate further at leisure what was 
necessary for the nation, as best they could. Now we wish to make 
clear what can benefit us in religious and secular concerns, let him 
pay heed who will. Let us very resolutely turn from sins and eagerly 
atone for our misdeeds and duly love and honour one God and stead- 


fastly hold one Christian faith and diligently avoid every heathen 
practice, 


Only the parts in italics could have been taken from Cnut’s full 
code; * the rest is peculiar to the D version. If we accept Jost’s 
view that the D version is later than the full code, we must explain 
this introduction in one of two ways: either it represents the work 
of the compiler himself, in which case it can only be deliberate 
deception, for he must have known that his own compilation was 
not what the preface claims it to be; or secondly, it is the addition 
of a later writer, who, realizing that this compilation in content 
lay between Ethelred’s laws and Cnut’s, jumped to the conclusion 


' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1065 D. 


* Reprinted from anée, Ixiii. 440. *Cnut 1 and 18.1. 
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that it represented the agreement reached between the English and 
Danes early in Cnut’s reign. The first explanation is improbable, 
for it is hard to see who could benefit by such a false claim. The 
second alternative would allow us to believe that the introductory 
matter was written in good faith. But why then should this 
unknown writer have gone to the trouble of searching out Wulfstan 
phrases in which to express his belief? Swa hi betst mibton, for Gode 
and for worlde, gime se pe wille. bwat us mag to rade,saca . . . getwamde, 
lagan geornlice folgian, smeagan . . . pearfe are all Wulfstan expressions." 
Jost does not believe that there were persons who deliberately tried 
to write in Wulfstan’s style, and I fully agree with him. What are 
we then to think of a passage so completely couched in his phrase- 
ology? If it really were composed after Cnut’s full code, and if we 
were to accept Liebermann’s date of 1026 or later for this, Wulfstan 
had been dead for several years before it was written. Surely then 
we would have to assume that the author collected his Wulfstan 
phrases in order to give colour to a false claim. And again one 
would ask: ‘Who could benefit by such falsification ? ’ 

Far less difficulty is involved in the view that the D version is 
earlier than Cnut’s code, and was one of the sources of it; and that 
the introductory passage is genuine, and is expressed in Wulfstan’s 
phraseology because he wrote it himself. It remains then to 
consider whether Jost has brought any positive objections that 
might be held to invalidate this interpretation. Naturally, one can 
never actually prove that what looks like an intermediate text cou/d 
not have arisen by a later compilation of two versions, but textual 
critics normally work on the assumption that this is the less likely 
happening unless there is some motive for it. 


It will be convenient to take Jost’s objections one by one, 
except in as far as they have already been considered. He finds 
the absence of Cnut’s name from the statutes in the D version, 
most of which begin: ‘and the ordinance of the councillors is 
. . ., a difficulty in the way of accepting the D version as what its 
introduction declares it to be. He considers that a strong king 
like Cnut would not have been content to let enactments be made 
in the name of the councillors alone, when even the weak king 
Ethelred had never done so. But this last claim is true only if we 
accept Jost’s opinion that VI Ethelred, whose chapters use the 
same commencing formula, is merely a private work. In any case, 
the situation at the beginning of Cnut’s reign was unprecedented, 
and to argue from the procedure of his predecessor may not be 
legitimate. Cnut was a foreign king recently established, to whom 
the support of the English councillors must have been highly 
important. The number of executions and outlawries of Saxon 


* See ante, Ixiii. 441. 
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notables, including King Ethelred’s son Eadwig, in 1017, suggests 
that Cnut did not feel himself very secure. He had brought into 
England a large number of foreign followers, many of whom were 
heathen; it cannot have been an easy matter to ensure peaceful 
relations between them and the Christian English, and it seems 
likely that much preliminary work was necessary before, in the 
words of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1018, ‘ Danes and English 
reached agreement at Oxford’. I find no difficulty in supposing 
that the witan were instructed to draw up a set of statutes likely to 
win general acceptance and to bring them before the king at the 
assembly; and that in such an event, the task of drafting would 
fall mainly to Archbishop Wulfstan, as it had in the previous 
reign. 

Jost’s next objection arises from the content of the D version. 
Its conclusion, a mere repetition of VI Ethelred, Appendix 42-49, 
occurs also in a homily at the end of the York Gospels, which both 
Jost and I accept as a genuine Wulfstan work.? He believes that 
the passage in question is in its original form in this homily, and 
that it is improbable that Wulfstan himself added it either to VI 
Ethelred or to the D version of Cnut’s laws, since it repeats some 
matter already in these two texts.* The question of the nature of 
the D version is not affected either way by the problem of who added 
this passage to VI Ethelred; we are concerned only with deciding 
whether its presence in the D version of Cnut’s laws prevents our 
taking this version to be prior to Cnut’s laws and to emanate from 
Wulfstan. I do not think we are forced to reject it because its 
content overlaps that of the rest of the document in some particulars, 
but even if we do reject it, it does not follow that the rest of the 
D version must be a compilation later than Wulfstan’s time, for 
this concluding section could have been tacked on later in the mid- 
eleventh-century manuscript which is our only source for the D 
version. 

Jost objects also to the section immediately preceding the con- 
cluding section, a passage drawn, unlike most of the text, from 
Edgar’s laws instead of Ethelred’s. He considers that it gives the 
impression of an intrusion, because it states the precise amount to 
be paid for certain offences, whereas money-compensations are not 
mentioned in the rest of the text. It seems to me that a practical 
reason for the presence of this section becomes clear when we 
notice what offences are singled out for this divergent treatment, 


} Dene and Engle wurdon sammale at Oxnaforda. Only the version of the Chronicle in 
Tiberius B. rv adds here: to Eadgares lage. On this, sec ante, \xiii. 443. 

* See ante, Ixiii. 452; Jost, op. cit. pp. 86-94. 

* The question of the nature of the D version of Cnut’s laws is not affected by the 
fact that this does not derive its version of this passage from the addition to VI Ethelred, 
for we do not know when this addition was made, nor did the D version use the actual 
manuscript of VI Ethelred which survives. 
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namely, the promoting of injustice or giving of wrong judgements 
out of personal enmity or for bribes, and the refusal to obey the 
judgement of a court. When the anarchy and corruption of 
Ethelred’s reign are remembered, it does not seem strange that men 
should desire a precise re-statement and enforcement of the penalties 
laid down for these great offences in Edgar’s law, even though on 
other matters they were content with a more general statement, for 
the time being, at any rate.’ It is possible that this section re 
presents the contribution of other members of the council who, 
thinking that Wulfstan’s proposals lacked precision, were deter- 
mined that immediate practical injunctions should be made to 
suppress these serious and wide-spread abuses. This cannot be 
more than conjecture; it would, however, explain why the D 
version does not end where VI Ethelred does, as Jost thinks it 
would if Wulfstan had been the author of both texts. It was 
perhaps because the passage borrowed from Edgar’s law does not 
make a good conclusion that the concluding section from the York 
homily was added, consisting of a general exhortation to each 
individual to cease from sin and restrain the wrongdoing of others, 
to remember his Christian faith, to respect and frequently visit the 
church, to pay church dues, to observe festivals and fasts, to refrain 
from markets on Sundays, to obey and honour the clergy, to be 
kind and generous to the poor, to widows and orphans, foreigners 
and strangers, and, finally, to do to others as he would be done by. 
There would be many Danes at that gathering to whom these 
exhortations would not be oft-repeated commonplaces, 

I am ready to admit that the D version of Cnut’s laws is by no 
means a well-planned and polished piece of work; the passage 
from Edgar’s laws breaks the unity of tone, the concluding injun 
tions repeat some things already dealt with. But should one expect 
a finished piece of writing in the circumstances in which I believe 
the code to have been composed? Jost perhaps thinks too readily 
of Wulfstan, the scholar in his study, and too rarely of Wulfstan, 
the veteran archbishop, engaged in multifarious activities at a time 
when a foreign conquest and an influx of heathern and semi-heathen 
settlers was endangering the Christianity of his country. His 
activities in preparation for the assembly of 1018 must have in 
cluded far more than the drawing up of statutes. I could easily 
believe that directions to a secretary to copy certain marked pas 
sages may in general have been all he had time for. That would 
account for the exact copying of some of his earlier work. Jost 
claims that Wulfstan cannot be shown to have ever slavishly ex 
cerpted from his own work, but I doubt whether we are justified in 
assuming that at all periods of his life and in all circumstances he 


! The introduction to the D version promises further legislation at leisure 
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used precisely the same method of work. By 1018 he was an 
old man, and doubtless filled with anxiety as to the effect on the 
Church of the new régime. I would suggest that stylistic niceties 
did not weigh very heavily with him on this particular occasion. 

Jost has pointed out that in one section both the D version and 
Cnut’s complete code go back, not directly on VI Ethelred, 12, 
12.1, but on the somewhat different wording of this by Wulfstan 
in his homily LIX. If my theory of the origin of the D version is 
the correct one, this would mean that Wulfstan, while mainly 
using VI Ethelred, preferred in this part his later statement on the 
same topic. This is quite in line with his method of procedure 
in his other works. If Jost is right in taking the D version as 
later than Cnut’s laws, we must then take it that it was the compiler 
of these who preferred at this point to depart from VI Ethelred 
(his main source in this section) in favour of a Wulfstan homily. 
I do not see why this should be easier to accept. 

Next, Jost accuses the compiler of the D version, if he is writing 
prior to Cnut’s laws, of inconsistency in his attitude to different 
parts of his source, VI Ethelred. Whereas he makes many additions 
to the chapters dependent on VI Ethelred 13, 14, 8, 2.2, 5, he 
leaves those from 16 on practically unchanged. This is true; but 
the parts where considerable modification has been made come all 
at the beginning of the D version. Its compiler would not be the 
first nor the last author to find that he had begun to work on too 
time-consuming a method, and to content himself with a simpler 
procedure as his work advanced. The author of Cnut’s full code 
leaves the earlier sections of the D version much as they stood, 
but modifies those chapters borrowed from VI Ethelred which the 
D version had left unaltered. This does not suggest .to me a 
different author. Why not the same author, working under dif- 
ferent conditions, with leisure,’ that is, to complete what he had 
only had time to begin before the assembly of 1018? And when 
Jost asks, why, when the introduction to the D version asserts that 
a return to Edgar’s law is the goal of this code, was no single 
decree taken over from Edgar’s laws,*? has he not forgotten that 
he has himself rejected as an intrusion the part of the D version 
which does come direct from those very laws? I have already 
indicated that I consider it an integral part. Moreover, I am still 
of my previously expressed opinion * that Wulfstan’s aim in the 
codes which he drew up for Ethelred was a return to the conditions 
of Edgar’s reign, and so he would not regard quotations from 


' Cf. on amtan in the introduction of the D version. 

* Jost, op. cit. p. 99: *‘ Und wenn, wie die Einleitung zu Cn D vorgibt, die Rickkehr 
zu Eadgars Rechtsordnung der Zweck dieses Gesetzes war, warum wird dann aus 
Eadgars Gesetzen keine einzige Verordnung ibernommen?’ 

® See ante, Ixiii. 442 f. 
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those codes as contradicting the statement that the councillors 
determined to observe Edgar’s laws. That the complete code of 
Cnut should in its shape as well as in some details have gone back 
to II and III Edgar may perhaps be due to instructions given at the 
assembly mentioned in the D version. 

Jost draws attention to the omission of VI Ethelred 37, which 
is used by II Cnut 57, from the D version. Yet the presence of 
this clause in Cnut’s code, though lac*’ ie in the D version, looks 
less like an argument against the pnoiuwy of the latter when one 
examines the context in which it occurs. The clause in question, 
VI Ethelred 37 (V Ethelred 30) is itself based on chapters 4-4.2 of 
Alfred’s laws, and Cnut’s laws include it in a section mainly drawn 
from Alfred, as is shown clearly by the obvious dependence of the 
clauses immediately following, II Cnut 58, 58.1, 58.2, 59 on Alfred 
3and 7. The compiler of the D version omitted the whole section 
VI Ethelred 33~39, and therefore these chapters do not appear in 
Cnut’s full code in the portion dependent on the D version; but 
some way farther on, after the compiler of the full code had ceased 
to use D,! and was drawing on the laws of Alfred, he preferred to 
give chapters 4-4.2 of these in a more modern wording, and turned 
to the form in which it occurs in VI Ethelred 37. We can thus add 
another instance to many previously demonstrated *? which show 
that the compiler of Cnut’s code was not only well acquainted 
with Wulfstan’s writings, but knew also what sources these used. 
Thus the absence of VI Ethelred 37 from the D version does not 
prove that this version could not have been one of the sources of 
the long code. 

Finally, Jost claims that Cnut’s letter of 1020 is not written in 
Wulfstan’s style, and implies that this lessens the probability of the 
archbishop’s participation in Cnut’s law-giving. I am prepared to 
admit that Wulfstan’s influence on this letter is not direct, but I 
do not draw from this the conclusion that Cnut did not include 
the northern archbishop in his counsels. For it seems to me that 
the letter has every appearance of being addressed to a regent, and 
sO was presumably written from Denmark. Already its address, 
which singles out Earl Thurkil from the other earls, leaving these 
unnamed, would suggest this, but more cogent 1s chapter 9, where 
in the event of disobedience to ecclesiastical and secular law and of 
refusal to make amends, Cnut asks Earl Thurkil to deal wit’ the 
wrong-doers. If Cnut himself had been in England, Thurkil’s 
responsibility would have been confined to his own earldom, and 

' Except for II Cnut 73, which is from VI Ethelred 26.1, as given in the D version, 
the dependence of the full code on this version ceases with II Cnut 15.3. VI Ethelred 
26.1, which concerns widows, was obviously moved to its position in the long code 
because it fits better in this context, following clauses concerning heriot and inherit 


ance after a man’s death. 
* See anite, Ixiii. 445 f 
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it would have been for the other earls to establish order in their 
own provinces. It is surely in the capacity of regent in Cnut’s 
absence that Thurkil alone is mentioned here. Hence this letter 
cannot be taken as a sign that Wulfstan’s influence was waning. 


As Jost rejects the view that the D version is prior to Cnut’s 
code, he rejects ‘ with still greater determination ’ the attribution of 
this code to Wulfstan. But, in fact, the two things do not stand and 
fall together. ‘The use of the D version by the longer code was only 
one of many reasons that led me to postulate Wulfstan’s authorship 
and to re-examine the evidence for the date. Jost does not bring 
any evidence for the date of Cnut’s laws. What led me, before I 
had even noticed the peculiarities of the D version, to suspect 
Wulfstan’s authorship, was first, the author’s extraordinarily close 
familiarity with the Wulfstan writings and with the sources on 
which these were based; secondly, his tendency to go back to the 
source of a passage he is copying and to introduce some modifica- 
tion or addition from the original, a method frequently employed 
by Wulfstan; thirdly, the addition of Wulfstan phrases to those 
passages drawn from legal texts not of his composition; fourthly, 
the inclusion of passages undoubtedly in the Wulfstan style for 
which no source exists among his extant works; fifthly, the change 
of the law in accordance with a known tendency of Wulfstan’s, 
namely, the avoidance of the death penalty; and finally, the absence 
of influence from other writers. The use of the D version, a text 
preserved in a manuscript with much Wulfstan matter, is only a 
supporting piece of evidence; it affords strong support, but the 
hypothesis could stand without it. 

I should be interested to know how scholars who date Cnut’s 
laws later than Wulfstan’s death envisage the process of their 
compilation. It must surely be universally admitted that the com- 
piler had access to an amazingly full set of Wulfstan writings, to 
such a collection as can hardly have been available outside the two 
sees which Wulfstan held, York and Worcester.? If the laws are 
after his death, are we to assume that it had now become traditional 
to apply to one of these places when laws were wanted, rather than 
to obtain the collaboration of influential prelates, such, for example, 


! Liebermann nowhere makes it clear why he should so confidently date this letter 
after Cnut’s return in 1020. Sir Frank Stenton has communicated to me that he also 
regards this letter as sent from Denmark, In that case we must date it 1019-20. 

* Wulfstan held York until his death in 1023, whereas Leofsige was appointed to 
Worcester in 1016. But it seems likely that Wulfstan regarded him merely as his 
suffragan, for we find Wulfstan still disposing of Worcester estates in 1017. A some- 
what similar position arose after Ealdred was forced by the pope in 1061, when he 
became archbishop of York, to relinquish Worcester to St. Wulfstan. It is a pity that 
Jost refers to this Wulfstan, the second of that name at Worcester, as Wulfstan LI of 


York, a see which he did not hold, for this slip will encourage a confusion of the two 
\Wulfstans which is already too common. 
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as Aithelnoth of Canterbury?! Such a proceeding cannot be 
shown to be impossible, but unless stronger evidence than any 
hitherto produced is forthcoming to necessite a late date for Cnut’s 
laws, I hold to my opinion that the more natural explanation is that 
the laws were drawn up in Wulfstan’s lifetime under his direction. 
Has any good reason ever been offered as to why Cnut should have 
reigned for ten years or more before promulgating any laws? 


Dororuy WHITELOCK. 


King David I and the Honour of Lancaster 


In his recent volume of the Oxford History of England, From 
Domesday Book to Magna Carta, Dr. A. L. Poole has adopted * the 
conclusion reached by Professor H. A. Cronne * that King David I 
of Scotland probably held the Honour of Lancaster late rather than 
early in the decade 1140-50. Professor Cronne considered that 
the most likely date for the Scottish king’s acquisition of the honour 
north of the River Ribble was some time in the year 1144. Rather 
later, King David was able to add to this the district * inter Riblam 
et Mersam ’, either by forcible annexation or else through the favour 
of King Stephen, at a date in 1146 or 1147 subsequent to the English 
king’s capture of the earl of Chester in the former year. 

Professor Cronne’s statement that ‘ there is no positive evidence 
prior to that date [1147] of David’s having been in possession of 
any part of the Honour of Lancaster,’ * depends upon his view of 
the chronological relationship of five undated documents referring 
to property held in the honour by the abbey of Séez (through its 
cell at Lancaster) and by its independent daughter house, the abbey 
of Shrewsbury. Two of these documents, writs of King David 


! The relation between Cnut’s laws and VIII Ethelred is also suggestive, for | Cnur 
2.3~3.2 seems based, not dire-tly on VIII Ethelred 1.1~5.1, but om an extract from this 
code which survives as a separate text with the title Be cyricgride in the Wulfstan manu 
script Nero A. 1, in a hand which Mr. N. R. Ker dates early eleventh centur rh 
little text includes a passage omitted in Cnut’s laws, so it cannot have been extractes 
from them; on the other hand, it has a phrase which is in | Court 2.4 but 1 ng fron 
VIII Ethelred 1.1; in minor matters it agrees now with one and now with the other 
of these codes. It looks as if we have here another instance of a Worcester extract 
from one of Ethelred’s codes being then used by the compiler of Cout’s laws. But 
this is not the only possible explanation of the facts: VIII Ethelred has come down to 
us only in the D manuscript, and its variations from the text of Be cyricgride could be 
ascribed to later alterations by the careless D scribe; or Be cyricgride might be a source 
used for VIII Ethelred rather than an excerpt from it. In that case we should have 
another example of the tendency of the compiler of Cnut’s laws to go behind the codes 
he is using to their sources. *P. 275, 0. 2 

** The Honour of Lancaster in Stephen’s Reign ’, ante, 1, 670-80 


* Ibid. 674. 
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obtained by Shrewsbury abbey, constitute, in fact, the sole outward 
and visible sign of the Scottish king’s actual possession of the 
Lancaster honour, though this was strongly implied by John of 
Hexham’s account, under the year 1149, of an agreement between 
the king of Scots and the earl of Chester, whereby in return for 
abandoning his claim to Carlisle the earl should receive the honour 
of Lancaster? The remaining documents related to a dispute 
between Séez and Shrewsbury over the property referred to in 
King David’s writs. One, an act of William, archbishop of York, 
though not formally dated, can be assigned confidently to a period 
of not more than a few weeks at the most after 26 September 
1143." Another, issued by Robert of Bethune, bishop of Hereford, 
may be assigned rather less narrowly to the period 1147 * April 
1148.4 It is more difficult to date the third, a decision by Bernard, 
bishop of St. David’s, who died (according to the Tewkesbury 
Annals ®) in 1148. 

Professor Cronne began by assuming (with Tait *) that the second 
of King David’s writs which he discusses was of a date subsequent 
to the settlement of the dispute between Séez and Shrewsbury. 
On that assumption he argued persuasively that the course of the 
settlement was marked in record by the pronouncements of the 
archbishop of York, the bishop of St. David’s, and the bishop of 
Hereford, in that order. The first (as we have seen) belonged to 
1143. The second, seemingly intended to improve upon the first, 
might well (so the argument continued) have belonged to 1147, 
after the archbishop of York’s deposition in that year. The third 
followed up and improved upon the second, the change of arbi- 
trator being necessitated by the death of Bishop Bernard of St. 
David’s. It followed, therefore, that King David’s second writ 
(and, since both seemed to be roughly of a date, probably his first 
also) must belong to 1147, or at least could not be shown to be 
earlier, 

It is not proposed in this note to traverse the rest of the ground 
covered by Professor Cronne’s article, in which he was concerned 
to show how King David’s possession of the Honour of Lancaster 
fitted into the general political history of Stephen’s reign, particu- 
larly in connexion with the position and actions of the earl of 
Chester. But (especially in view of Dr. Poole’s acceptance of 
Professor Cronne’s argument) it is right to draw attention to an 


' Printed from the Shrewsbury cartulary by W. Farrer, Lancashire Pipe Rolls and 
Early Charters, pp. 274-5, and (from Farrer) by Sir A. C. Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, 
nos. 138, 139. 

* Simeon of Durham, Opera (Rolls Series), ii. 323. 

* Cronne, op. cit. 673. * Ibid. 674. 

* Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), i. 47. This date is accepted by the Handbook of 
British Chronology. 


* Op. eit, 672 and n., citing J. Tait, Mediaeval Manchester, pp. 166-7. 
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objection to his chronological arrangement of the evidence here 
mentioned, an objection which Professor Cronne touched upon 
but seems not to have treated as seriously as it deserves. 

The pronouncement by Bishop Bernard of St. David’s which 
Professor Cronne would date in 1147, and the second of King 
David’s writs, which he sees no objection to dating in the same 
year, were both witnessed by a chancellor of the king of Scots 
named Jordan. As Professor Cronne observed, Jordan was 
chancellor probably for only a very brief period: his name, indeed, 
occurs in only two Scottish royal acts,' and his mention in Bishop 
Bernard’s pronouncement completes the known total of his re- 
corded appearances.? If Professor Cronne’s arguments are correct, 
this chancellorship of Jordan came in 1147, or at latest before the 
date of Bishop Bernard’s death in 1148. It was explicitly assigned 
to this period by Sir Archibald Lawrie,*? but (as Professor Cronne 
pointed out) Lawrie inconsistently placed the two Scottish writs to 
which Jordan, as chancellor, was witness in the period ‘¢. 1141 ’.4 
We are at least safe in assuming that Jordan was chancellor after 
William Cumin’s tenure of the office had ended, and before Walter 
de Bidun’s first tenure of the office had commenced. The former 
limit is almost certainly 1141, when Cumin left the Scottish court 
and embarked on his famous attempt to seize the bishopric of 
Durham. The latter is before the end of 1151, since Walter the 
chancellor witnessed a royal charter® in company with Alwin, 
abbot of Holyrood, who resigned either in 1150 or perhaps more 
probably in 1151.° 

Within the decade 1141—51, a clerk named Edward was King 
David’s chancellor, presumably for a period considerably longer 
than Jordan, if one may argue from the fact that he was witness to 
at least sixteen surviving acts of the period,’ as against the three in 
which Jordan’s name appears. The termination of Edward’s 
chancellorship is not precisely datable. He was chancellor on 
3 May 1147, when he witnessed an act of King David in favour of 
Coldingham priory,* in company with John, bishop of Glasgow, 


' Lawrie, op. cit. nos. 1349, 140. 

*It seems likely that Jordan the chancellor was identical with Jordan the clerk, 
who witnessed two acts of King David (ibid. nos. 123, 141) and with Jordan the 
chaplain, a witness to two acts of Earl Henry, David’s son (ibid. no. 131; D. & ¢ 
Durham, Misc. Charter 1526), the probable range of date for these four documents 
being ¢. 1136-40. 

* Lawrie, op. cit. p. 380. * Ibid. p. 106 * [hid. no. 224 

* Cf. Chronicle of Holyrood, ed. M. O. and A. O. Anderson (Scottish History Soc., 
1938), p. 121 and n. 4. 

? Fifteen given in Lawrie, op. cit. passim, to which should be added, Register House, 
Edinburgh, Crown Office Writs, no. 3 (printed by R. C. Reid, Transactions of the Dum 
friesshire and Galloway Nat. Hist. and Antiquarian Soc. (41d set., xxvi, 1949), P- 155) 
No doubt the ‘ E. cancellarius’ who witnessed two other acts of David | (B.M., MS 
Cott, Tib. E vi, fo. 118%; of. Craster, Hist. of Northumberland (1907), viii. $9, 9. 2) was 
Edward. * Lawrie, op. cit. no. 17% 
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who died not long afterwards. He was still chancellor between 
the election of John’s successor Herbert, previously abbot of 
Kelso,! and his consecration (on 24 August 1147), for which 
Herbert went to the pope at Auxerre.* Edwar/’, again, was 
chancellor after the consecration of Arnold as Herbert’s successor 
in the abbacy of Kelso,* the date of which is uncertain, though it 
may well have taken place only after Bishop Herbert’s election had 
received the pope’s confirmation. 

Edward is thus known to have held the chancellorship both in 
the lifetime of Bishop John of Glasgow and shortly after his death. 
But Jordan is known to have been chancellor when Bishop John 
was still alive, for he witnessed a royal act at Carlisle in the bishop’s 
company.‘ In order, therefore, to accept Professor Cronne’s date, 
1147, for Bishop Bernard of St. David’s pronouncement and King 
David’s second writ for Shrewsbury, to both of which Jordan the 
chancellor was a witness, we should need to assume either (i) that 
Jordan succeeded Edward as chancellor in the summer of 1147, 
after 3 May, but had been replaced by Edward before (at the latest) 
the early part of August, or (ii) that Jordan enjoyed not one but 
two spells of office, first at some undefined point in the 1140s when 
he witnessed the act just referred to in company with Bishop John 
of Glasgow, and secondly in 1147, after the consecration of Abbot 
Arnold of Kelso. Before one could accept either assumption there 
would require to be a more serious objection to placing Jordan’s 
chancellorship in the interval between William Cumin and Edward, 
that is, to the period ¢. 1141, than those which Professor Cronne 
provides. It is more in accord with our record evidence to hold 
that Jordan preceded Edward as chancellor. This would, incident- 
ally, square with the occurrences of Jordan ‘ the clerk’ and ‘ the 
chaplain ’, if, as is not unreasonable, we may identify him with the 
chancellor. But the argument presented here in no way depends 
on the truth of this identification. 

If this interpretation were accepted, it would follow that Bishop 
Bernard’s pronouncement and King David’s second writ could not 
reasonably be assigned to 1147, and in that case their more likely 
date would be ¢. 1141 or not long afterwards. Unless strong 
evidence to the contrary be forthcoming, it may be concluded that 
King David had possession of the Honour of Lancaster in this 


' Lawrie, op. cit. no. 179 

* |. Dowden, Bishops of Scotland (1912), p. 296. 

* See the charter printed by R. C. Reid, referred to in n. 7, p. 87. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr, Reid took Arnold to be the name of the prior of Reading, another witness. 
In the document (an original charter) Abbate Cale’ Arnaldo completes one line, and 
Priore de Rading commences another. Since we know Arnold to have been abbot of 
Kelso in succession to Herbert and do not know of any prior of Reading named 
Arnold, this name may reasonably be thought to be that of the abbot of Kelso. 

* Lawrie, op, cit. no. 140, ® See p. 87, n. 2, above. 
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earlier period.' The year 1141 itself seems indeed to be most 
probable, for the period of ascendancy of the Empress and the 
Scottish king came in the summer of this year, and King David’s 
ignominious flight from Winchester did not mean that his power in 
the north was badly shaken. As for the apparent inconsistency in 
the fact that the abbeys of Shrewsbury and Séez obtained legal 
decisions from three authorities none of whom refers explicitly to 
the pronouncements of the other two, the explanation may lie in 
the not uncommon practice of twelfth-century disputants (especially 
religious houses) to obtain judgements and confirmations of their 
property from as many authorities as possible. If King David 
gained control of north Lancashire in 1141, it would be natural 
for Shrewsbury abbey to solicit his protection; and the choice of the 
bishop of St. David’s as arbiter in their dispute with Séez adds (as 
Tait pointed out *) to the attraction of dating this incident in 1141, 
since Bishop Bernard was with the Empress and King David at 
London in the summer of that year. Bernard, who had been 
chaplain to David’s sister Queen Maud, evidently had some Scottish 
connexions: it was he who helped to expedite the first papal bull 
for St. Andrews priory, which was issued by Lucius II ‘at the 
prayers of Bernard, bishop of St. David’s ’ on the same day (14 May 
1144) as his letter in support of Bernard’s claims for metropolitan 
status for his see,* It should not be overlooked that, in the same 
period, the Scots also were trying to obtain provincial status for the 
Exclesia Scoticana. 
G. W. S. Barrow. 


'I.c. Lancashire north of the River Ribble. The Biscopham of King David's 
writs is Bispham in Amounderness Hundred, not (as Professor Cronne supposed, 
op. cit. 675) Bispham south of the Ribble, in Croston Parish. Cf. V.C.H. Lanes., 
vii. 244, 246 ; vi. 86, 100. 

® Mediaeval Manchester, p. 167. 

* Lawrie, op. cit. no. 165; Sir J. E. Lloyd, History of Wales (1912), ii. 481 
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Studies in Early British History. Edited by Nora K. Cuapwicx. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1954.) 


In her prefatory note to this useful book Mrs. Chadwick claims that it 
contains studies by six Cambridge scholars ‘ on the History, Language, 
Literature, and Ecclesiastical practice of Early Britain in the period 
between the departure of the Romans and the establishment of the 
Saxon kingdoms’. This is an understatement, for in addition to the 
four chapters on fifth century topics by the late Professor H. M. Chadwick 
and herself, which are reasonably covered by this description, it contains 
also an account of the Anglian kingdom of Bernicia and its northern 
frontier by P. Hunter Blair which carries us well into the eighth century, 
and a wide-ranging survey of ‘ The Character of the Early Welsh Tradi- 


tion” by Mrs. Bromwich which necessarily covers the development of 


literary forms in the Celtic West contemporary with the Christian Saxon 
age. Professor Kenneth Jackson’s discussion of ‘ The British Language 
during the Period of the English Settlements’ also deals largely with a 
period in which the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were an accomplished fact.' 

But if the scope of the book is thus wider than its promoters seem to 
have intended, it remains true that these studies of Dark Age Britain are 
all based primarily on the British rather than the Anglo-Saxon sources 
and are designed to emphasize the contribution which those sources can 
make to an understanding of ‘the only historical period in which the 
Celtic peoples have been the rulers of Britain’ (p. 1). It is indeed more 
than time that those sources, with all their difficulties of language, dating 
and interpretation, were critically appraised by English scholars not only 
technically competent as Celticists but fully aware as historians of the 
problems whose elucidation they can thus best serve. Not the least of 
the services which the late Professor H. M. Chadwick rendered to his- 
torical learning was the stimulus which his own teaching and research 
gave in this direction at Cambridge, and this book is in a very real sense 
the outcome of his inspiration. 

The first three chapters, on ‘The End of Roman Britain’, on 
* Vortigern ’, and on ‘ The Foundation of the Early British Kingdoms ’ 
are indeed essentially his own work, being based on drafts left by him 
for chapters in a projected book on Celtic Britain and the Formation of the 
Saxon Kingdoms, which he never lived to complete. Mrs. Chadwick has 
put them into shape for publication, and added notes on the name 
Vortigern and on Constantine, Prince of Dummonia, subjects on which 
her views have developed beyond the point at which his studies ended. 


' The publishers also seem in some doubt about what the book includes, for in the 
list of its contents on the dust-cover no mention is made of Mrs. Chadwick’s own 
chapter on ‘ Intellectual Contacts between Britain and Gaul in the Fifth Century ’, 
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Her necessarily extensive revision of these chapters has left them not 
wholly satisfactory: in particular the insertion in the first of a summary 
of work on the Notitia Dignitatum published since Bury’s article,! on 
which Chadwick’s view of the evacuation mainly rested, has left his 
original conclusion inadequately supported by the evidence on which it 
is supposed to rest. 

Professor Kenneth Jackson’s chapter is a useful summary, in more 
manageable form, of the evidence contained in his monumental Language 
and History in Early Britain (1954), for the drastic changes which between 
the fourth and ninth centuries turned the ‘ regular and stable speech ’ 
(p. 61) of Roman Britain into the divergent medieval languages of Old 
Welsh, Old Cornish and Old Breton. In assessing the place-name 
evidence for the survival of Romano-British towns he adheres to the 
old-fashioned view that ‘the survival of a name must surely imply at 
least some native population, either within or in the neighbourhood of 
the ruins’ (p. 66). There is no good ground for this assumption: the 
names of deserted towns would naturally survive as conspicuous features 
in the Anglo-Saxon landscape in much the same way and for the same 
reasons as did so many pre-English names for rivers, or hills or other 
features of that landscape. 

Mrs. Bromwich gives a substantial survey of the earliest Welsh 
literature from the poems associated with the sixth century bards Neirin 
and Taliessin to the narrative traditions of the Mabinogion and shows 
how such forms as the Triads and Beddau stanzas preserve in a sort of 
easily memorable shorthand the raw material from which the later bards 
built up their works. The relation of all this material, including the 
traditional genealogies, which it was the duty of the bards not only to 
preserve but, unfortunately, also to synchronize and synthesize, to the 
sources used by Geoffrey of Monmouth receives careful treatment. 

The chapter by Mr. P. Hunter Blair on Bernicia contains a valuable 
analysis of the sources for Northumbrian history, though some miay 
regard the author’s attitude to parts of the evidence as hypercritical. 
He is, for example, reluctant to accept the connexion of the name 
Lindisfarne with the gens Lindisfarorum of Lindsey (p. 146), an association 
accepted by Ekwall and Max Férster which accords well with other 
evidence for the southern derivation of Ida’s invasion of the north. 
Similarly he rejects the tradition preserved in texts D and E of the Anglo 
Saxon Chronicle for the fortification of Bamborough by Ida, for the 
inadequate reason that 
Anglo-Saxon methods of fortification, that there would ever have been 


it seerns very unlikely, from what is known of 


stone fortifications at Bamborough during the Anglo-Saxon period ’ 
(p. 148). What, after all, is known of Anglo-Saxon methods of forti 
fication in those parts of England where stone was the most natural 
building material? There certainly seems no ground for maintaining a 
dogma of this kind against the evidence of a text which, as we have it, 
is as early as the eleventh century, and evidently preserves a credible 
tradition, which there could be no possible purpose in fabricating, that 
Ida’s original stockade was later replaced by a wall. It may be added 


* Journal of Roman Studies X (1920). 
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that, while the picture drawn from the scanty archaeological evidence for 
the weakness of pagan settlement in Bernicia in the sixth century (p. 149) 
is fair enough, some at least of the cruciform brooches from these 
scattered finds were certainly manufactured earlier than the seventh 
century, though the date of their burial or loss may of course be later. 
It has always seemed to me inherently probable that the date of the 
British expedition to Catraeth (Catterick) celebrated in the Gododdin 
poems ascribed to Aneirin, should be placed well before the reign of 
AEthelfrith (592-617), for the historical situation which is presupposed, 
one in which British resistance to an Anglian (evidently Deiran) drive 
into the North Riding of Yorkshire is based on regions as far away as 
Edinburgh, can hardly have persisted after the Bernician kings had 
established themselves as a power to be reckoned with between the 
Tyne and the Tweed, 

More controversial matters are raised in Mr. Owen Chadwick’s 
account of the ‘ Evidence of Dedications in the Early History of the 
Welsh Church’. Rightly concerned as he is to combat the more ex- 
travagant deductions which have been drawn from the distribution of 
dedications to Celtic saints, he appears to reach conclusions which are 
not really supported by the evidence, although much of this is in fact 
indicated either in his own chapter or in that of Mrs. Chadwick on ‘ The 
Intellectual Contacts between Britain and Gaul in the Fifth Century ’. 
His contention is briefly that there is no trustworthy evidence in Celtic 
Britain in these centuries for the dedication or naming of churches in 
honour of local saints, and that in particular the cult of St. Martin cannot 
have spread to this country early enough for a church to have been 
built in his honour in Canterbury in Romano-British times as Bede tells 
us distinctly was the case.’ Now it is no doubt true that the popularity 
of particular saints in centuries long after their deaths is responsible for 
many medieval dedications, and there may also have been, as in the case 
of St. Davids, a deliberate policy at certain periods of bringing dependent 
churches under the protection of the saint venerated in a mother church. 
But to argue from these later practices that the naming of churches after 
local saints who founded them in the fifth or sixth centuries did not occur 
is to fly in the face of certain epigraphic evidence which Mr. Chadwick 
does not mention. The clearest case is that of Llansadwrn in Anglesey 
where the antiquity of the place-name (‘The church of Saturn{injus ’) 
is demonstrated by the preservation, on the site, of the saint’s actual 
tombstone bearing the inscription HIC BEAT[VS SACERDOS]/ 
SATVRNINVS SE[PULCHRO}]/IACIT. ETSVASA[NCTA]/CONIVX. 
in lettering not later than the early years of the sixth century.2 There is 
no reason to suppose that the relation of Saturninus to the church which 
still bears his name was in any way exceptional: no doubt it was repeated 
over and over again among the early ecclesiastical foundations of Wales. 


HE. i. 26, ecclesia in bonorem sancti Martini antiquitus facta, dum adbuc Romani Brit- 
taniam incolerent. \ cannot follow Mrs. Chadwick’s reasoning (p. 200) that Bede ‘ does 
not say that the church had been dedicated to St. Martin already in Roman times’. 
The church was ‘ built of old in honour of St. Martin while the Romans still lived in 
Britain ’. 

* R.C.H.M. Wales, Anglesey (1947), cv and crx. 
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The date when the name of St. Martin was first attached to his church 
outside Canterbury is a matter of the greatest historical interest for if, 
as Bede evidently thought, the association was contemporary with the 
building of the Romano-British church, there is clear evidence for the 
survival of an active Christian community in Roman Canterbury at least 
until the early years of the fifth century, for St. Martin did not die till 
397. Mr. Chadwick maintains that the cult of St. Martin did not begin 
to spread from Tours until after the rebuilding of his church there in 
461, as described by Sidonius Apollinaris,' and that, since by that time 
relations between Britain and Gaul had been interrupted by Saxon 
invasion, it is unlikely to have reached Kent until the arrival of Bertha, 
the Christian wife of Ethelbert, from Gaul with her Frankish chaplain, 
Liudhard, sometime before 596. Now, so far from it being the case 
that the cult of St. Martin only became popular after 461, we know from 
the contemporary evidence of Sidonius’s letter that it was precisely its 
growing popularity before that time which made the rebuilding of the 
church necessary. And if we ask why this was, the answer of course is 
that the cult of the saint went off to a flying start with the publication of 
the Vita Martini by Sulpicius Severus, which, as Mrs. Chadwick tells us 
(p. 205), was apparently a best-seller far beyond the limits of Gaul even 
before St. Martin was dead. That there was ample opportunity for the 
Vita to become known in Britain at this time is shown by passages in 
the writings of Sulpicius himself, of Paulinus of Nola and of Victricius 
bishop of Rouen. As Mrs. Chadwick points out (pp. 221-2), Victricius 
in his De Laude Sanctorum refers to his own visit to Britain on ecclesiastical 
business, a journey mentioned also by Paulinus in a letter to him of about 
399. In another letter Paulinus refers to an interview which they both 
had with St. Martin at Vienne, apparently about 386. In his Dialogues 
Sulpicius discusses a miracle performed by St. Martin of which an 
account was given in the presence of Victricius, apparently about 395. 
These contacts with Sulpicius and his circle make it virtually certain that 
the Christian communities of southern Britain visited by Victricius were 
in possession of all the materials required for developing a cult of St. 
Martin by the early years of the fifth century. 

At this point it may be worth while to look again at the traditional 
story of St. Ninian and the church of Whithorn, which Bede tells us was 
also dedicated to St. Martin in his day. Mrs. Chadwick, in a brilliant 
study published elsewhere,* and here summarized, has shown that the 
Life of Ninian, barbarice scriptus, which Ailred of Rievaulx used for his 
Life of the Saint in the twelfth century, can be traced back with other 
metrical material at least to the early part of the eighth century, contem 
porary in fact with Bede’s account. This material links Ninian personally 
with St. Martin and also amplifies Bede’s brief mention of his training 
regulariter at Rome. Mrs. Chadwick (here followed by Mr. Chadwick) 
believes that all this material originated when we first hear of it in the 
early eighth century as part of the movement to bring the Celtic churches 
of southern Scotland into line with the ideas of the Roman mission, and 


Ep. IV. 18. 
® Transactions of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
xxvii (1950), 9-53. 
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that the real Ninian, if he existed at all, had nothing to do with Whithorn, 
Rome, or St. Martin and came from a different part of Scotland altogether. 
It is part of her case that a British priest at the turn of the fourth and 
fifth centuries would not have gone to Rome for training, and could 
not have established on his return to Galloway a sedem episcopatus sancti 
Martini episcopi nomine et ecclesia insignem, as Bede implies that he did.’ 

Both Bede and Ailred no doubt use phraseology in connexion with 
Ninian’s activities which is more appropriate to the eighth or the twelfth 
centuries than to the fourth or fifth, but is there anything impossibly 
anachronistic in the essentials of the story they tell? British and Irish 
priests certainly did visit Rome at this time and sometimes with important 
consequences to themselves and others: apart from the doubtful case of 
St. Patrick, one has only to think of Pelagius, or the so-called Fastidius. 
Bishops of Rome were certainly concerned in the early fifth century with 
the ecclesiastical situation in Britain, as we know from Prosper. Sul- 
picius’s Vita Martini was on sale on every bookstall in Rome, according 
to Paulinus of Nola: and a visiting British priest had every opportunity 
both there and in journeying through Gaul to become familiar with the 
exciting new ideal of episcopacy which the book proclaimed. It may be 
mentioned, in further comment on Mr. Chadwick’s views on the spread 
of St. Martin’s cult, that Sulpicius himself describes his building of stone 
churches in honour of the saint in southern Gaul, and this is precisely 
what St. Ninian is said to have done in Galloway. There are thus no 
adequate grounds for denying that the stories current about Ninian in 
the eighth century may be based on an essentially sound tradition. That 
the means whereby that tradition had been transmitted are no longer 
known is no sound reason for rejecting it. 

However this may be, Mrs. Chadwick’s account of ‘ The Intellectual 
Contacts between Britain and Gaul in the Fifth Century’ is a most 
valuable and stimulating piece of work, from which it is possible to see 
the significance of Germanus’s visits against the background provided 
by the semi-Pelagian theology of ‘ Fastidius ’, and the links which bound 
the formalised latinity of Sidonius Apollinaris and his successors among 
the later /iterati of Gaul to the rethorici of St. Patrick’s Confessio, the 
retorics of Ireland, the practitioners of the Hisperica Famina, and the 
circle of Gildas 

J. N. L. Myres. 


Regula Magistri: La Régle du Mattre. Edition diplomatique des manuscrits 
latins 12205 et 12634 de Paris. Par Dom Husperr VANDERHOVEN et 
FPrangois Masat, avec la collaboration de P. B. Corserr. (Bruxelles- 
Paris: Aux Editions ‘ Rrasme’; Anvers-Amsterdam: ‘ Standaard- 
Boekhandel’; 1953.) 


Tuis old monastic rule, of unknown authorship and uncertain provenance, 
has been in recent years the focal point of a lively controversy, conducted 
chiefly in continental periodicals. The volume before us is the con- 
troversy’s first book; but it will certainly not be its last. The central 


' HE, iii, 4. 
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circumstance which has provoked the controversy is this, that there is 
much textual agreement between the Regu/a Magistri (RM) and the better- 
known Regula S. Benedicti (RB), which agreement is especially manifest 
in the earlier sections (Prologue and chapters 1~7) of the latter rule. 
And for these sections, where the two rules march together, the MSS 
of RM here edited provide a text which predates by a full century the oldest 
text of RB that is now extant (the Bodleian’s Hatton 48). They are, in 
fact, of St. Benedict’s own century, written within fifty years of his 
death. Is their date the date of RM and does RM derive from RB? 
Or are they copies of a much older rule and RM therefore the prototype 
from which—with however judicious editing—St. Benedict derived the 
substance of his own rule? Such is the debate’s crucial question 

Before the year 1938 there was little doubt about the matter. Scholars 
paid scant attention to RM, and such scholars as had occasion to notice 
it were accustomed to dismiss it summarily as a crude paraphrase of RB, 
farced with much odd material expressed in clumsy Latin. In 1638, 
for example, the Maurist Dom Ménard, editing Saint Benedict of Aniane’s 
Concordia Regularum, says of the author of RM: ‘ multa a Sancto Bene 
dicto, ut dixi, emendicat, quae a reliquo ejus sermone rudi et scabro 
longe discrepant’ (P.L. ciii. 713). Nearer to our own day, Ludwig 
Traube (Textgeschichte der Regula S. Benedicti, 2nd edn. 1910, p. 98), seeking 
to date our two manuscripts of RM, lays it down that one must not put 


them too far back in the seventh century ‘ since the production of such 
a paraphrase (Umschreibung) of St. Benedict’s Rule presupposes the 
dominance of the latter rule’, which dominance did not come until the 
second half of the seventh century. However, with the year 1938 and 
the researches of a French Benedictine, Dom Genestout, a very different 
view entered the ficld. It was maintained that RM was indubitably the 
older rule, and that the substance of RB was derived from it. The 
controversy began in earnest in the autumn of 1938, with review articles 
for and against the priority of RM, and so it has continued to the present 
day. Some few contributors have bravely sought to determine the 
authorship of RM, and we have been offered such candidates as Cassio 
dorus, St. Benet Biscop, Abbot Bobulen of Bobbio, and even St. Benedict 
himself. Latterly, however, the conviction has grown that no real 
progress could be made until there was available a better printed text of 
RM than the one reproduced in Migne (P.L. Ixxxvili, 943-1052), which 
conviction has inspired our present book. Its editors, as their volume 
testifies, believe in the importance of RM, and they believe also—as 
they have argued elsewhere—that RM is prior to RB; but in this book 
they do not concern themselves with that question. Their whole atten 
tion is given to the ‘ diplomatic ’ edition of the two manuscripts of RM, 
which edition may be described roughly as something more than a 
facsimile but less than a critical edition. Its character will appear mor 
clearly if we give a summary account of their procedure. 

The two manuscripts are designated respectively by the letters ‘ P’ 
and ‘E’. (Both manuscripts contain other items besides RM, but of 
these other items we take no notice here.) P provides a complete text 
of RM, to which it accords the title of Regula Sanctorum Patrum. EH 
gives no complete text of RM but a series of extracts, in omewhat 
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irregular order and intermingled with other monastic material from a 
variety of sources. We estimate that these extracts, all told, amount 
to about one-sixth of the full text of RM. This, in outline, is the structure 
of our present book, which falls into four main parts: 

1 (119 pages). Introductory matter, consisting to a large extent of 
elaborate prolegomena written by M. Masai. In pages 69-93 is an expert 
account of the orthography and grammar of the Latin texts, contributed 
by Mr. P. B. Corbett of the University of Aberdeen. II (193 pages). 
A full transcript of P, cach printed page containing a single page of the 
manuscript and agreeing with it line by line. II] (17 pages). A more 
summary transcript of the extracts in E, each printed page containing 
four pages of the manuscript. IV. In conclusion, four plates which 
reproduce ten pieces from the manuscripts, nine of these being from P 
and one from E, 

The manuscripts are written in a continuous uncial script with only 
a small amount of punctuation and this commonly indicated by spacing. 
The texts are here printed in small capitals and the serip/ura continua 
generally broken up into words, i.e. whenever the editors have felt that 
they could do this with full security. No additional punctuation is 
supplied. The original spelling is carefully maintained, but the expan- 
sion of unusual abbreviations is given in brackets. Corrections by the 
original scribes or a contemporary ‘ corrector’ are shown in the text. 
In an apparatus at the foot of each page of P we are usually given: (a) 
Other corrections of early date that appear in the manuscript; (6) Variant 
readings from manuscripts of Benedict of Aniane’s early ninth- 
century recension of RM; (¢) Variants from E. In the case of E the 
apparatus consists largely of cross-references to P. In neither case do 
the editors provide any commentary of their own. 

Such is the general character of this diplomatic edition, which is in 
essence an assemblage of the primary materials out of which some 
future critical edition may be constructed. The editors evidently feel 
that there will be some disappointment at their decision to stop short of 
a critical edition; but it is their firm conviction that before such an 
edition can be attempted much work remains to be done on the history 
of RM, with special reference to the form in which the text has reached 
us. The fact is that they are already committed to the view—by no 
means generally accepted—that these manuscripts of RM present a text 
that has suffered much interpolation. On this hypothesis they will be 
able to discard much odd material that has hitherto tended to the dis- 
credit of RM, but at the same time they have set themselves a difficult 
task. For, in the extreme paucity of the manuscript evidence, it is clear 
that to isolate an original ‘ pure ’ text from its attendant ‘ interpolations ’ 
will be a delicate and even a hazardous operation, not free from the 
impact of subjective considerations. In any case, it is a work that will 
take time and it may be long before they produce their critical edition. 
However, we may soon have such an edition from another quarter, 
since a French scholar—who does not hold with the interpolation- 
hypothesis—has one in active preparation. 

In the meantime we must be content with this diplomatic edition, 
although it presents a text that is by no means easy reading. It may 
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very well be that the general reader will find it necessary for his studies 
to make himself a ‘fair copy’, free from the orthographic and other 
obstacles so faithfully reproduced in this edition. Yet we must not 
complain. We agree with the editors that every smallest feature of the 
manuscript texts is of importance for the investigation which they intend, 
and we fully recognize the completeness and objectivity of their work. 
We look forward with interest to its prosecution and anticipate that with 
it the controversy will take a new lease of life. 

A word now about M. Masai’s copious prolegomena. M. Masai is 
both a learned and a challenging writer, with no excessive respect for 
received opinions. We cannot attempt to notice the many matters 
which he discusses, but must be content with two items only, in order 
to illustrate first his constructive mood and secondly his mood of 
destruction. 

The first is exemplified in his elaborate discussion of the dates of 
the two manuscripts, in the course of which he gives us an account of 
uncial writing in its several periods. In agreement with the conclusions 
of Dr. E. A. Lowe (Codices Latini Antiquiores, paxt v, nos. 633 and 646; 
part vi, p. x) he dates them to about the year 600 and gives Italy as the 
country of origin. He would specify further and locate them in South 
Italy (unravaged by the Lombards). Further still, he suggests Campania 
for E and for P the seriptorinm established by Cassiodorus at Vivarium 
in Calabria. In the seventh and cighth centuries the city of Rome was 
the chief centre whereby—whether by purchase or papal gift--many 
books passed into the possession of northern visitors (e.g. St. Benet 
Biscop). One such northern visitor was in Rome in the year 741, viz. 
Abbot Grimon of Corbie, and M. Masai believes that he took our two 
manuscripts back with him on his return to Picardy. For Corbie was 
certainly their home in the medieval period. About the year 1638 they 
left Corbie for the Maurist study-centre of St. Germain des Prés. At 
the Revolution, in the year 1796, they passed to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

M. Masai’s destructive mood appears clearly in his determined assault 
on the Luxeuil Script (pp. 39-41), which he is at pains to term ‘ the so- 
called Luxeuil Script ’ (eight times in those three pages). From previous 
work of his we gather that it is his major premise in this region that the 
Irish missionaries were successful evangelists of Merovingian Gaul but 
did nothing for it in the field of calligraphy and its attendant arts. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that Luxeuil as their chief monastery should 
have its script discredited. And so it is discredited in these prolego- 
mena, Yet M. Masai is prepared to grant to its daughter-house, Corbie, 
all that he denies to Luxeuil. He believes that it was Corbie which 
established the first calligraphic minuscule of France and that all the 
principal examples of ‘the so-called Luxeuil Script’ were written at 
Corbie. It would seem likely that these pages of his had gone to press 
before the appearance of Dr. Lowe’s recent studies in the Luxeuil Script 

For Dr. Lowe has recently established the claims of Luxeuil in so 
decisive a manner that they would seem to be beyond dispute (Kevue 
Bénédictine, \xiii, 132-42). Returning to the matter in part vi of his 


Codices Latini Antiqmores (pp. xv-xvii) he provides a list of thirty 
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manuscripts which he regards as ‘ belonging to the school of Luxeuil ’, 
which list includes the famous Gallican Lectionary (located elsewhere by 
M. Masai: Scriptorium, ii. 47-46). He ends with this comprehensive 
paragraph: ‘In sum, Luxeuil is the first great writing-centre of Mero- 
vingian Gaul. It must be given credit for having achieved the first 
calligraphic minuscule of France, as its daughter-house Corbie achieved 
the first successful Caroline minuscule. Luxeuil’s atelier, too, is our 
main source of Merovingian book decoration and illumination.’ 

But we would not wish to conclude our account of this book on any 
mere note of criticism. We thank the editors for their work and con- 
gratulate them on an admirably-produced volume which should prove 
of much service to students of the Regula Magistri. 

Jusris McCann. 


Catalogue of Astrological and Mythological Illuminated Manuscripts of the Latin 
Middle Ages. Vol. iii. Manuscripts in English Libraries. By Frirz 
Saxt and Hans Merer, edited by Harry Boner. Two parts. 
(London: Warburg Institute, 1953.) 


Mucu tragic history lies between the second volume of the Verzeichnis 
astrologischer und mythologischer illustrierter Handschriften des lateinischen 
Mittelalters, published by the Heidelberg Academy in 1927, and the 
present third volume, published by the Warburg Institute, now a com- 
ponent part of London University, in 1953. Hans Meier who, in the 
intervals of transferring and resettling the Warburg Library, played a 
large part in its compilation, was killed in a bombing raid on London in 
1941. Fritz Saxl, who had always so generously sacrificed his own 
scholarly activities to the interests of his fellow scholars, died in 1948. 
Their work, after so many postponements, sad reflexions of a distressed 
but heroic period, now appears in its original language, German, but 
with an Introduction in English. The subject of the catalogue is 
astrological manuscripts in English libraries, and it was his researches, 
while still resident in Germany, that formed Saxl’s first close links with 
the country that was to become his by adoption. 

It was a field that provided a rich harvest. So many of the manu- 
scripts combined strictly astrological and mythological subjects with 
extracts from classical authors or medieval romances on classical themes, 
that the authors decided to broaden the basis and to include all manu- 
scripts illustrating classical material, and derivatives from classical 
science such as the bestiaries and herbals. It is a catalogue of manu- 
scripts by their present location not by provenance, but it naturally 
includes a large number that are English by origin, or that came to 
England at an early date. It thus provides a survey of the progress of 
classical learning in medieval England, based on an unrivalled knowledge 
of similar manuscripts in continental libraries. Much that is here set 
down has already, through Saxl’s advice and assistance, modified the 
picture in medieval English art, particularly of its links and sources, 
and some of the manuscripts dealt with have received considerable 
attention since the catalogue entries were written, but there is little that 
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calls for alteration. Saxl’s chronology, much of it based on style, 
remains satisfactory and will long continue to be fundamental to further 
advances in the subject. 

The Introduction is divided into five sections. The first and longest 
deals with medieval English illustrations of the constellations: the 
second with a more specialized problem, the pictorial cycle associated 
with the writings of Michael Scotus: the third and fifth deal with 
oriental contributions to the European tradition, and the fourth with 
the classical revival of the Renaissance as shown in the treatment of the 
Astronomica of Hyginus. The catalogue contains a full analysis of 
various manuscripts of the Histoire du Monde, which are also well repre 
sented in the volume of plates. There is unfortunately no general 
discussion of them, but the entries are an invaluable asset for work on 
the many problems these manuscripts present. 

The Catalogue does not claim to be a complete record of relevant 
works in English libraries. It is, in the words of its editor, Dr. H 
Bober, a ‘ substantial working collection of picture and texts ’ and these 
are drawn from the British Museum, Lambeth Palace, Westminster 
Abbey, Sir Sidney Cockerell’s collection, the libraries of the universities 
and colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and the cathedral library of 
Durham. These, needless to say, do not exhaust English resources even 
for the specialized types of manuscript in question, but a wider search 
would probably produce no additions of major importance. A notabk 
piece of scholarship has, despite a heavy burden of misfortunes, been 
splendidly achieved. 

T. S. R. Boaseg. 


La société aux XI* et XII* siécles dans la région mdconnaise. B&B 
Dusy. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1953.) 


CsERORGES 


In this important and admirable, if sometimes challenging, volume 
Professor Duby shows clearly that he stands in the front rank of social 
historians. He chose his subject, he says, because the work of Déléag« 
on the rural life of Burgundy before the eleventh century ‘ offrait un point 
de départ solide et simplifiait beaucoup les recherches préliminaires’; but 
we have here none of the faults which so gravely impair the merits of that 
massive but irritating book; and one is not surprised to find that M 
Duby is led again and again to express disagreement with his predeces 
statements. Chronologically the new book, though in a sense a con 
tinuation of Déléage, is somewhat less restricted than its title 


sor ’s 


sugyecsts, 
for the first part is devoted to the conditions obtaining towards the 
end of the tenth century and the story is continued down to the middle 
years of the thirteenth century. On the other hand, it is virtually con 
fined to lay society; and this limitation has increased the difficulties of 
the inquiry, for the sources are mainly ecclesiastical in origin, 
the lineaments of the lay world are in large part only revealed at points 
of contact with the great ecclesiastical foundations of the district. But 


M. Duby has triumphed over the difficulties. He 


so that 


has a complet 


command of the sources, is thoroughly familiar with the literature 
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of modern research in related fields, and, while constantly aware of 
the imperfections of his material, brings to its interpretation a strong, 
but always disciplined, imagination, which is historical in the truest 
sense of that term. His statements are well documented, and his 
interpretations never seem to be forced or improbable, though, with 
data that are scarcely ever susceptible of statistical treatment, one cannot 
feel sure that the conclusions are always compelled, and not merely 
suggested, by the evidence. To take one example, there is much which 
points to the conclusion that the social hierarchy and the distribution of 
wealth in the region were profoundly altered, from the later years of the 
twelfth century onwards, by rising standards of expenditure among the 
nobility, which, combined with the fall in the value of money, involved 
them in financial embarrassment and led, through much borrowing and 
the mortgaging of lands and banalités, to the partial or even total 
disruption of estates by sales—further that these social and economic 
developments prepared the way for that return of the monarchy of which 
the purchase of the county of Macon by St. Louis in 1239 is the outstand- 
ing symbol. But as some great families are found lending money as 
well as borrowing it, and it is only of their loans to churches that we 
have record, doubt must be felt about any attempt at precision in regard 
to the range, scale or chronology of the drift to indebtedness and its 
consequences. 

Yet even if further research should (to a greater extent than seems 
likely) show that M. Duby has occasionally been overbold in his con- 
clusions, the shining qualities which make this such a fine book would 
remain undimmed, For though one could wish for more information 
about the actual size both of estates and of peasant holdings—a lack that 
is probably due to the inadequacy of the sources—the book is in many 
respects a model of what a social history should seck to achieve. It is 
realistic and concrete. Everything is directed towards a comprehension 
of the things that mattered for the lives of men and affected the relations of 


individuals and classes to one another. Nowhere are the perspectives 


distorted by the astigmatisms incident to scholarship. Juristic concepts, 
for example, are not overworked, though the progress of legal science 
in the later part of the period covered (and beyond its limits) is noted as 
a factor making for greater definition of status. Nor is M. Duby de- 
flected from the realities of the past by attention to the controversies of 
modern scholars, though, again, he here and there, in a brief and informing 
footnote, shows the reader where he stands—pointing out, for instance, 
that on this point or that he agrees with Verriest rather than with Bloch. 
He avoids too the common weakness of the economic historian, who, 
concerned with some all-pervading factor such as a price revolution, is 
inclined to see it as affecting the whole of an economic class in the same 
way and to forget that its consequences for individuals vary with their 
personal qualities, the size and composition of their families, and the 
accidents of luck or ill fortune. It is, on the contrary, upon the varieties 
of response that M. Duby lays stress; and, in regard to the effects of 
economic developments upon the lot of the peasantry in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, he remarks that the new conditions ‘ tendent 
donc a hiérarchiser davantage la paysannerie ’. 
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The general scheme or framework of the book is based upon a 
periodization that is largely determined by political or, perhaps one 
should rather say, constitutional changes. We start in the tenth century 
with a monarchy that has abandoned the far-reaching activity of the 
early Carolingian age and with counts of Macon who are exercising ‘ in 
complete independence ’ the powers with which the kings had entrusted 
their ancestors. Then comes ‘ /e temps des chdtellenies indépendantes (980 
1160)’, when decay has eaten into the powers of the count, so that he 
loses his authority over the chételains, who had previously been his 
principal support, and becomes wn seigneur privé parmi d'autres, while the 
lords of the castles, becoming independent in their turn, derive their 
wealth and power more from the exercise (in a seigneurie banale) of functions 
and rights of ‘ public’ origin than from their position as landlords 
Finally, we have a period (1160-1240) marked by the weakness and dis 
integration of the chdtellenie and by /e retour du roi. 

But while these transformations of political power serve for a frame, 
no great importance is assigned to the influence of political factors upon 
the social development. The picture is not cut to suit the frame; and 
M. Duby seems to be as free from the bias of the political historian as he 
is from the bias of the jurist or the economist. Indeed the qualities which 
most excite one’s admiration in this book are the author’s finely balanced 
comprehension of the manifold factors revealed in the actual play of 
men and things and the lucidity with which he expounds the various inter- 
actions and counteractions in their working. Big things stand out; but 
the lesser things are not overlooked. As regards geographical matters, 
for example, due emphasis is laid upon the importance of the Sadne valley 
and the old Roman roads in affording routes for trade when commercial 
development became pronounced. But we are not allowed to forget 
the variety in situations and soils which favoured /’individualisme agraire 
and in some places involved spade-labour or cultivation by a light araire 
rather than a heavy plough—partly, it is suggested, because scarcity of 
pasture made it difficult to keep oxen. In the history of défrichement a 
distinction is drawn that is both geographical and chronological. In 
the first half of the eleventh century new villages are created in the heart 
of the forests by collective assarting under seigneurial control and 
* contrairement a ce qu’on pourrait penser, ces terres neuves ne sont donc 
pas, a cette époque, et en raison de la forme communautaire que revét 
alors le défrichement, des terres de liberté, mais le lieu d’élection des 
grandes condemines, de la seigneurie cohérente et de la commendis¢ 
personnelle’. But after the middle of the century we find a change, 
due, it is contended, to the progress of agricultural technique: * |’attaque 
des grands massifs est maintenant conduite depuis la périphérie par 
extension progressive des clairiéres villageoises’ and ‘ le défrichement 
est |l’quvre non plus de communautés, mais d’entreprise: familiale: 
indépendantes ’ 

The book, in short, is always stimulating—not least so, perhaps, in 
the occasional hints it gives as to incidental consequences of events and 
developments whose primary significance lies in other directions. Thus 
it is suggested that the second crusade, in spite of its largely disastrou 


results, was yet among the factors which prepared the way for the extension 
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of Capetian authority in the south-east of France, for ‘en participant, 
le premier des rois de France, a la grande entreprise chrétienne, Louis 
VII a pu vivre pendant des mois au milieu des seigneurs venus des confins 
du royaume, qui n’avaient jamais vu un roi et pour qui la royauté etait 
une idée abstraite ’ 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


The Domesday Geography of Midland England. “Edited by H. C. Darsy and 
I, B. Terrerr (Cambridge: University Press, 1954.) 


In this volume we have the second instalment of Professor Darby’s 
great undertaking. It covers nine counties—Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Leicester- 
shire, Rutland, and Northamptonshire—and it seems rather odd to 
describe as ‘ Midland England’ a region which thus includes three 
counties bordering on Wales, while it excludes Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Bedfordshire ; but it is hard to think of a title that would be 
really suitable, and the association of the counties chosen has at least 
the justification of their forming a compact block, while the differences 
between them make the book more interesting. Unlike the first volume, 
this is a co-operative work. Professor Darby contributes the chapter 
on Gloucestershire and the concluding chapter which summarizes the 
data for the region as a whole; his co-editor deals with Rutland and 
Northamptonshire; and C. W. Atkin, W. A. Saunders, P. Wheatley, 
F, J. Monkhouse, R. H. Kinvig, and D. Holly have each dealt with one 
of the other counties. But a uniform plan governs the whole, and 
everything is so arranged that each section is as exactly comparable as 
the material permits both with the other sections of this volume and with 
those of the previously published volume on Eastern England. On the 
whole, too, the high standard set by that predecessor is well maintained : 
an admirable combination of thoroughness and caution still marks the 
enterprise ; and the conclusions are illustrated by 159 excellent maps. 
On a number of miscellaneous points some criticism (well mixed 
with gratitude) may be offered. Professor Darby deplores the fact that 
Domesday does not give the numbers of burgesses or houses in 
Gloucester and Winchcombe, and writes as if the only available informa- 
tion on these matters were that which he has culled from the references 
to burgesses belonging to certain rural manors in the entries relating to 
those manors. He seems to have overlooked the important and detailed, 
if puzzling, accounts of both towns in the Evesham Register, accounts 
which appear to have been derived from the ‘ original returns’ to the 
Domesday Inquest and were printed by Ellis.'. Yet it is no part of his 
plan to exclude facts supplied by Domesday ‘ satellites’ or even by such 
distinct texts as the Northamptonshire Geld-Roll and the twelfth century 
surveys of Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. As regards another 
county town (Stafford) something has gone wrong with the figures in 
the table on page 188—96 inhabited and 65 waste houses. On page 206 


' Vesp. B. xxiv, fos. 53 (57) and 55 (59); Ellis: Introduction to Domesday, ii. 446-7. 
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we are told that there were 162 houses altogether, of which 52 were 
waste and, if one takes the waste masura mentioned in the Cresswell entry 
to be additional to the houses mentioned as belonging to Earl Roger 
(the lord of Cresswell) in the main entry relating to Stafford, this is 
correct, except that three of the 52 houses ought properly to be described 
as uninhabited rather than as waste. In the Herefordshire chapter, the 
account of the churches is not quite accurate. We are told that churches 
are mentioned in connexion with ten places ‘ including Archenfield’ 
(and apparently Hereford itself) and that ‘ apart from Hereford, priests 
are mentioned in connexion with all the churches, except that at Marcle’ 
(p. 100). Actually a priest is recorded at Marcle (fo. 179+); and the 
number of places should be eleven, or thirteen if Ladgvern is really 
Llanwarne and the unidentified A/mundestune is assumed to lie within the 
bounds of the modern county. Then on the same page a cluster of 
four mills is incorrectly allotted to Bishops Frome: that one of these 
belonged to Canon Frome is shown by a marginal entry in the Balliol 
text; and it seems likely that another was at Little Frome, or some lost 
place in the upper reaches of the valley, for the Domesday reference 
(fo. 185) occurs in the midst of entries for places in that neighbourhood. 

On a few matters that are matters of opinion, I would tentatively 
register disagreement. It is suggested more than once that, where 
values are eapressed in round numbers of pounds or ‘to the nearest 
ss. or tos.’, this implies that the valuation was little more than a rough 
estimate, but that the exercise of greater care is sometimes shown by 
figures which are not of this type (pp. 128, 287, 397 and compare p. 370). 
Incidentally, some of the examples of more precise figures are not very 
happily chosen, for tos. 8d. and 55. 4d., being respectively a mark and a 
half-mark on the Scandinavian reckoning of sixteen pence to the ora, are 
just as much round numbers as twenty shillings or ten shillings. But, 
apart from that, the suggestion made for Herefordshire—that the ‘ value’ 
was ‘ a statement of annual rent ’ (p. 78)—might well have been accepted 
as a commonly valid explanation for the other counties, though probably 
it was sometimes an estimate of the rent the land ought to fetch. What 
is quite incredible is the contention that such a sum as the 305. 2}d. given 
as the value of Waters Upton in Shropshire was the result of exceptionally 
precise valuing (p. 128). A figure of that sort surely represents a total 
of rents which included some due from very small tenants or the com 
mutation of smal] renders in kind, in addition to the farm of the manor, 
which may indeed have been a round sum even in this case. To take 
another point, Professor Darby (unless I misinterpret him) regards a 
Kempsford entry (de pratis ix librae praeter pasturam bovum) as a reference 
to pasture distinct from the meadow (p. 36). I should be inclined to take 
this and the entry for Monkland in Herefordshire (De prato wv solidi 
practer pastum boum, p. 90) as meaning that the money was due for the 
hay-crop only and that the grazing of the meadow after hay harvest was 
not included—possibly that at Monkland the lord also retained enough 
hay for the ploughing oxen of the demesne (cf. Lechlade, p. 33). Further, 
‘in the king’s enclosure’ is not an exact translation of in defensione regis 
(p. 88, cf. p. 246): ‘in the king’s reserve” would be better. And it 
seems a pity to translate both parva and modica (silva) as ‘ small’ (p. 136). 
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To indicate in a review the wealth of information that the book 
contains is obviously impossible. Its main purpose is to relate the statistics 
of Domesday to the regions distinguished by physical geography and some 
interesting correlations between the nature of the terrain and the degree 
of economic development have been established. But Professor Darby 
observes with reference to the map showing the Domesday place-names 
throughout the entire area that the first impression is ‘ one of surprising 
uniformity’. An economic historian, however, would hardly expect 
an age of simple techniques to show a close correspondence between 
social conditions and the facts of physical geography. Though some 
physical conditions are obstacles to * simple technique which increased 
skill will remove, a close adjustment of settlement to geographical 
differences over a wide area implies perhaps a degree of human mobility 
not readily attained in a settled peasant society, and certainly a special- 
ization of farming methods in accordance with soil variations cannot 
be carried far when the means of transporting foodstuffs and timber are 
as poor as they were in eleventh-century England. Yet this does not 
diminish the value for the historian of such mapping of the Domesday 
data as Professor Darby and his colleagues have accomplished. A par- 
ticularly interesting fact which is revealed by this mapping relates to the 
distribution of serfdom. Ever since Seebohm published his classic 
work more than seventy years ago it has been a matter of common 
knowledge that serfs were most numerous in the western counties; but 
the present splitting up of counties into smaller districts has led Professor 
Darby to make the important discovery that ‘ the lands beyond the Severn 
have fewer serfs, both relatively and absolutely, than some other areas ’. 
Two maps (figs. 152 and 153) illustrate this with startling clarity, for 
they show that in eastern Shropshire and eastern Gloucestershire the 
serfs formed a markedly higher proportion of the recorded population 
than in the western parts of those counties, and further that in some parts 
of Northamptonshire the proportion was as high as in the most westerly 
parts of Herefordshire. Whatever the explanation may be (and one 
wonders whether tenurial geography may have had something to do 
with it), these facts are clearly of real historical importance, and their 
exposure shows how much can escape notice if the attention of the 
Domesday statistician is concentrated upon county averages. 

Yet county averages, and indeed averages for even larger areas, may 
be significant. In a summary table Professor Darby gives the county 
totals of plough-teams and of the enumerated population (exclusive of 
boroughs); but nothing is said in the book, I think, about the ratios 
between these two sets of figures. In fact they follow a remarkably 
consistent pattern. If we group the nine counties in three compact 
blocks, we find that in each county of the south-western block (Hereford, 
Gloucester, Worcester) there were less than 2} persons per plough; 
that in each of the north-western block (Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire), the figure is more than 2} but less than 3; and that in 
each of the more easterly block (Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, 
Rutland) it is over 3, with a maximum of 3°56 in Rutland. Nor are the 
lines of this pattern blurred if allowance is made for the possibility that 
servi and bovarii were enumerated as individuals rather than as heads of 
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households and their numbers are divided by four in accordance with 
the method of adjustment which Professor Darby has employed for the 
serfs in one of his maps (fig. 153). Moreover, if we turn to the volume 
on Eastern England, we find that the pattern appears to be continued, 
for (with the exception of Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire, which 
yield quotients of 2-38 and 3-24 respectively) every county dealt with 
in that volume can show more persons per plough-team than any county 
in the ‘ midlands’ volume—the figures being Essex 3-60, Suffolk 4-20, 
Lincolnshire 4°46, and Norfolk 5-15. In a sense all this is an old story 
Maitland devoted a column of his well-known table of Domesday 
averages to ‘ population divided by teams ’, though of course his figures 
are for the Domesday counties and not for the modern county areas 
like those of Professor Darby. Since, however, the counties are in 
Maitland’s table arranged in the order in which they occur in Domesday 
Book, the pattern the figures show as one moves from west to east 
across the middle of England fails to catch the eye, and has not attracted 
the attention which I think it deserves. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


Les Moulins de Toulouse au Moyen Age. By G. Sicanp. (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1953.) 


WArTeER mills played an important part in the early history of the applica 
tion of machinery to various forms of productive activity, whether it 
was the grinding of grain, the fulling of cloth or the sawing of wood 
Owing to the expenditure needed to make and maintain mills they were 
(apart from some town mills) possessed in the middle ages mainly by 
territorial lords who used their jurisdictional powers to secure the 
monopoly of milling within their lordship. What we know of these 
seigneurial mills does not go far beyond details of construction and 
emplacement mentioned in charters, facts about net revenue in surveys 
and extents, and something about technical matters in leases when they 
were farmed. 

The famous mills of Toulouse were rather different. Although the 
feudal lords of the Garonne river—such as the counts of Toulouse or 
the priors of Notre Dame de la Daurade—were not indifferent to the 
harnessing of the river’s water power, it was not they themselves who 
built, first the floating and then the fixed, mills from which the city’s 
bread flour was obtained. The mill sites were let as fiefs roturiers to 
entrepreneurs. However, M. Sicard’s study concerns mainly the internal 
history of the mills as business institutions similar to joint-stock com 
panies between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. The administrative 
documents of the two main groups of mills—those of Bazacle and those 
of Chateau-Narbonnais '—are very numerous, and from them it is 
possible to show how the capital required for the construction and main 
tenance of the mills could be obtained from other quarters than from the 


1 Those of La Daurade—much less well documented—disappear in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 
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resources of feudal landowners. The capital involved was considerable 
—ten out of twelve Bazacle mills were worth 8,130 gold florins in 1372. 

The principal feature of interest of the Toulouse mills is that they 
appear, as early as the end of the twelfth century, to be owned by co- 
proprietors (pariers) who had negotiable shares (wchaux) of the capital 
and who therefore had a right to a proportionate amount of the profits. 
In the thirteenth century the pariers owned shares of individual mills, 
but with developing common needs, the mills of the two surviving 
topographical groups of Bazacle and Chateau-Narbonnais were merged 
into two companies so that the shares of the pariers in single mills became 
shares in the total capital of the company, including not only the corn 
mills but also the fishing rights and one or two fulling and sawing mills. 
This reorganization took place towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
At the same time instead of profiting from the mills by leasing them out 
to millers, the pariers of the two companies now began to administer 
them direct, employing millers and other workers for wages, through 
the agency of an administrative hierarchy of bailiffs, and proctors for 
special occasions, all under the control of what was, in effect, a board of 
directors. Only the fishing rights and the fulling mills continued to be 
farmed, 

The accounts of these milling companies of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries reveal a somewhat curious system, Money receipts 
came mainly from the farmers of the fisheries and the fulling mills, and 
were insufficient to pay wages and expenses. At first the deficit was 
made up from sales of grain taken as multure (being one-sixteenth of the 
grain milled) but this was abandoned at the end of the fourteenth century. 
Instead each shareholder got his or her share of the total grain income 
(less wages and other payments in kind), and was periodically subjected 
to a cash levy (/ai//e), again according to the number of shares held, in 
order to make up the deficit. Consequently the ratio of costs of main- 
tenance and capital investment to income was concealed in the private 
domestic accounting of each shareholder. Furthermore, the adminis- 
trators had no working funds, but had to draw on their own purse and 
claim an allowance in the account presented at the end of the financial 
year. The accounting system, in other words, was no more advanced 
than that of the English estate in the thirteenth century, in spite of claims 
made by M. Sicard that it showed a precocious separation of ordonnateur 
and comptable. 

We are not told much about the shareholders themselves. If origin- 
ally they had been millers, by the fourteenth century they seem to have 
lost any artisan element. They were then drawn mainly from the ranks 
of the ruling bourgeois of Toulouse, the consular class—merchants, 
money lenders, lawyers, and the like. However, some religious com 
munities also saw fit, in the fifteenth century, to invest their money in the 
mills. In spite of fluctuations in the value of shares, mainly connected 
with the price of grain, the acquisition of shares seems to have been in 
no way speculative. There was hardly any attempt by individuals to 
accumulate shares, since the return on them was paid in kind, and there 
seems to be no evidence that the shareholders wanted the product for 
other than domestic consumption. 
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There is an abundance of material in M. Sicard’s book which is not 
dealt with in this review. The opening chapters contain interesting 
remarks on the technical history of the establishment of the mills and 
on the relations between the owners of the mills and the public authori 
ties. Throughout the book, M. Sicard, as well as writing the economic 
and institutional history of the two companies, is concerned with varicus 
legal aspects—the question of corporate personality, the treatment of 
the companies and the shares from the standpoint of Roman law, the 
developing conception of the share as personal rather than as real prop 
erty. The legalistic bent of M. Sicard’s study is more common in 
French than in English writings in economic history, and perhaps, in 
the search for origins, introduces somewhat of an unhistorical atmo 
sphere. However, M. Sicard’s summing up (following a somewhat 
hasty survey of analogous joint-stock and limited companies up to the 
end of the eighteenth century) is very judicious and more cautious than 
some of his statements in the body of the work, especially where the term 
‘ capitalist ’ is introduced with evident imprecision of meaning. 

R. H. Hrvron. 


History of the the Duchy of Lancaster, vol. i, 1265-1603. By Roserr 
SOMERVILLE. (London: The Chancellor and Council of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, 1953.) 


Ir was in the reign of Elizabeth I that a Lancashire antiquary was com 
manded by the queen to set down in writing ‘how the Dukedome of 
Lancaster had commencement and continuance ’, a phrase which suggests 
that this conveniently anomalous survival from the fourteenth century 
was already stirring curiosity. Unfortunately Fleetwood’s execution of 
his commission, though he carried his enquiries as far back as the time 
of Noah, faltered before he reached his real subject. Perhaps the 
medieval Duchy’s vast accumulation of records was even then dis 
couraging. There has certainly been no hurry to explore it since. It 
has been left to the present Clerk of the Duchy Council, with official 
backing and the patronage of another Queen Elizabeth, to carry out 
Fleetwood’s neglected assignment. The leisure of some twenty years 
has been devoted by Mr. Somerville to writing the first real history of 
the administration he serves. In this volume the story is brought to 
1603. Another will carry it down to the present day but will also 
retraverse in more detail part of the ground already surveyed by its 
predecessor. Thus both text and discussion of Henry V’s and Edward 
IV’s ordinances for the government of their Duchy have been reserved 
for the second volume, which will likewise contain an exposition of the 
author’s thesis that the Tudor declared account ‘owed a great deal to Duchy 
practice ’ (it is to be hoped that his evidence on this point is weightier 
than at present seems probable). These rather irritating loose ends 
make the work’s speedy completion a matter of urgency. But for the 
fear of delaying it one could have wished that Mr. Somerville had been 
less single-minded. His treatment of many administrative tendencies 
would have benefited from some knowledge of contemporary practice 
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on other great baronial estates. The Duchy—or the group of honours 
that preceded it—was the largest territorial nexus of its kind, but it was 
not quite as unmatched or as seminal as its fond chronicler believes. 
He has looked so long at the sun that he can see little else. Yet there 
is no reason for thinking that the Clares, for example, had much to learn 
about estate-management from the house of Lancaster. The surviving 
valors of Elizabeth, the lady of Clare, are if anything better planned and 
more informative than those of her contemporary and cousin, Ear]! 
Henry Tortcol, which are here described by Mr. Somerville. The Clare 
lands descended to the Mortimers, and from them to Richard Plantagenct, 
duke of York. Behind Edward IV in 1461 lay a tradition of administra- 
tion as experienced and as resourceful as that of Lancaster. Sir Reynold 
Bray, whom Mr. Somerville sees as the initiator of Tudor reform, though 
chancellor of the Duchy from 1485 until his death in 1503, had received 
his training neither from York nor Lancaster, but in the service of yet 
another noble house; he is first heard of in 1455-6 drawing his fee in 
the household of Humphrey Stafford, duke of Buckingham. Lancastrian 
methods need to be seen in perspective. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Somerville’s concentration is not all loss. If his 
treatment is at times damagingly parochial, at least he is thoroughly 
familiar with his parish. And he has really mastered its abundant 
records. It is this that gives his book its novelty and importance ; it 
maps with care what was virtually unknown country. While the text is 
hardly more than an outline, the numerous footnotes offer invaluable 
guidance to those who wish to consult the Duchy’s archives. So, too, 
do the ‘ Lists of Officers’ which occupy more than three hundred large 
and closely-printed pages, embellished with much useful biographical 
detail. Considering the quantity of painful labour that has evidently 
gone into the compilation of this huge Appendix, any complaint must 
seem ungrateful. Yet just because it is bound to be relied upon and 
frequently referred to, it is a pity that it is not more conveniently arranged 
and as complete as it claims to be. It will not take the reader long to 
discover how scattered and elusive are the entries devoted to the career 
of any one man. A better plan would have been to concentrate all the 
information about him in one place, preferably at his first appearance on 
the list, with cross-references thereto when it was necessary to mention 
him again. As it is there is no obvious system. To give one example, 
Thomas Stanley, after a bare mention on page 366, reappears (as chancellor 
of the Duchy) on page 389, but has to wait until page 476 for detailed 
treatment; and there is nothing in the index to suggest that recourse 
should first be made to this entry. Such a want of order must make 
consultation troublesome. 

Nor are the omissions unimportant. Probably the oddest absentee 
is Richard Kingston, archdeacon of Hereford, who served Bolingbroke 
as treasurer of war pro viagio in Prus and elsewhere, as his lengthy accounts 
in print show. Indeed, the list of the earl of Derby’s officers (pp. 385-7) 
is unaccountably meagre. It lacks a chancellor, William Burgoyne, who 
was afterwards to serve the Duchy in the same capacity; it fails to 


* P.R.O. Duchy of Lancaster, Accounts (various), DL 28/1/10, fo. 3¥ (1397-8). 
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notice that Sir Peter Buckton was still steward of the household in 
1397-8, and acting as his master’s receiver in Paris in May 1399;' and 
contains a quite inadequate list of sergeants- and apprentices-at-law, not 
to mention estate receivers.* A case might exist for omitting all Derby’s 
ministers before he became duke by the conp-d’ état of 1399, but none for 
the scrappy and apparently haphazard selection here printed. It is even 
more difficult to understand why John of Gaunt’s own household 
officers have been similarly treated. Yet the records indicate that John 
Elvet was clerk of the duke’s great wardrobe in the summer of 1394; * 
that William Airmyn remained treasurer of his household for two more 
years after 1392;* and suggest that Thomas Haselden may have pre- 
ceded William Chesilden as receiver-general for some part of the period 
1382-6.5 Finally the secondary sources drawn upon for biographical 
detail vary greatly in reliability (Wedgwood’s History of Parliament is 
“cited too often for comfort). But in spite of some obvious blemishes, 
these pages of concentrated information make an immense addition to 
our knowledge, especially for the period after 1399. 

That year saw the conversion of the heritage of Lancaster into the 
Duchy, a ‘ compound of estates and jurisdiction’ which has ever since 
been vested in the sovereign. It is fitting that its official historian 
should discuss at some length the intention of Henry IV’s two charters 
issued in parliament on 14 October 1399. He accepts Plowden’s view 
that the king’s motive was to secure his hereditary possessions to himself 
and his issue should the crown be ever wrested from them. But it is 
difficult to believe that the usurper for a moment supposed that his 
family would peacefully survive deposition; what happened in 1461 
could easily be foreseen. A likelier explanation is that Henry preferred 
to keep the Duchy’s revenues freely at his own disposal rather than to 
make them available to the exchequer and its creditors. One advantage 
of this separation was demonstrated in the enfeoffments to uses by which 
Henry V planned to discharge his household debts and Henry VI to 
endow his colleges at Cambridge and Eton; another when it eased the 
provision of estates in jointure for the benefit of many royal consorts 
from Katherine of France to Katherine Howard. The Duchy as a unit 
therefore survived the victories of Towton and Bosworth. The new dy- 
nasties found its independent existence as useful as had the Lancastrians. 
Under the late Tudors, it is true, the duke’s widespread patronage and 
influence seem to have been exercised more in the interests of the higher 
officials than of the ruler they served. But that danger had never been 
absent. If it was growing in every department of government in the 
late sixteenth century, Elizabeth at least had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the net annual yield of her Duchy by 1580 exceeded {11,000. It is 
surprising to learn that the practice of taking entry-fines from lessees 
was not introduced until the reign of Edward VI. This hardly suggests 
that the royal Duchy had remained an example to others of efficient 
exploitation and up-to-date method. 

Mr. Somerville rightly devotes a good deal of attention to finance. 
Even so it must be confessed that his frequent summaries of revenue and 


1 DL 28/1/10, fo. 32; DL 28/4/1,fo.6. * For other counsel see DL 28/3/3, m. 4. 
* DL 28/32/21. * DL 28/3/2, p. 2a; DL 28/3/4. * DL 28/3/2, fo. 12”. 
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expenditure are too concise to be really informative. His fullest treat- 
ment is reserved for the period of John of Gaunt’s administration. Ina 
pair of tables (p. 92) he digests the evidence provided by a set of seven 
valors which between them cover the whole of the duke’s estates in 
England and Wales for the two years ending at Michaelmas 1395. Prop- 
erly analysed these would have been of great interest. Unfortunately, 
it is not always possible, even with the help of the records themselves, 
to discover how these figures were arrived at; in several cases an in- 
dependent calculation produces different results, Apart from this, com- 
pression has robbed these tables of much of their value. Anyone who 
wishes to discover what Mr. Somerville calls ‘ the true position’ of the 
Duchy’s finances will be sadly misled by them. For example, the entries 
here described as ‘Gross Values’ are far from being (what they might 
be thought to be) the total collectable revenue. They are rather the sums | 
with which the accounting officials were charged; if the latter could prove 
to the auditors’ satisfaction that they were unable to collect any part of 
their charge, were liable for a quit-rent or had been authorized to grant 
an allowance, their discharge from liability would be noted elsewhere in 
the valor. As Mr. Somerville observes on another page, ‘a failure to 
understand this leads to difficulties and odd conclusions’. It leads here 
to an inflation of the gross values, but no warning is uttered and no 
corrective provided, To arrive at the actual gross annual value it is 
necessary to subtract the amounts which are recorded as part of the 
discharge in the valors under such headings as desche de rent et oeveres, 
allowance de rent et ferme, rent paie et relesse or the like. These are not 
negligible items. In the year Michaelmas to Michaelmas 1393-4 on the 
northern circuit, audited by Richard Monmouth, comprising the Halton, 
Lancaster, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Huntingdonshire properties, 
they added up to a total of £258 or nearly 5 per cent. of the gross charge.! 
In Mr. Somerville’s tables they are lost ina grand total for all ‘ Reprises, 
&c.’ This lumping together of several very different kinds of outgoing 
has other disadvantages. It will lead the unwary to deduce that the 
costs of management absorbed nearly half the gross yield. Thus, con- 
tinuing with the same valor for the northern circuit, we find that the 
* Reprises, &c.’ amount to some {2,593 as against a ‘Gross Value’ of 
£5,398 (Mr. Somerville prints £2,645 and £5,450 respectively, but | 
prefer my own. figures). What do these ‘ Reprises, &c.’ consist of ? 
In addition to the {£258 already mentioned, which should rightly be 


deducted from the ‘ Gross Value ’ to give the actual gross yield (£5,140), 
the answer is as follows : 


Ministers’ wages and fees £469 
*Annuels Reprises’ (ic. building-repairs, ministers’ 


expenses and other necessary costs of administration) £408 
Annuities £1,457 


To include this last item is to give an entirely misleading impression of 
the Duchy’s economy and to conceal what was probably its most unusual 
feature. John of Gaunt’s receivers, putting all the circuits together, had 


*P.R.O., Duchy of Lancaster, Ministers’ Accounts, DL 29/728/11980. This and 
the following figures are to the nearest {. 
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to pay away more than {3,000 a year in annuities to his dependents and 
in fees to those whom he had retained to serve him for life in peace and 
war. This was something like a quarter of his gross landed income, a 
scale of expenditure to which it would be hard to find a medieval parallel. 
It ought to be listed separately in Mr. Somerville’s tables ; it was payment 
for menial and military services rendered and to be rendered; it was no 
part of the ordinary expenses of running an estate. All that properly 
came under that head were the genuine reprises allowed by the auditors 
together with the wages and fees paid to local officials. On the northern 
circuit they were {877 in all, just over a sixth rather than nearly a half 
of the gross receipts. Valors need to be more carefully interpreted 
than they are here. 

The faults to which this review has called attention are serious. But 
it may be allowed that they were practically inescapable in a pioneering 
enterprise of this magnitude, undertaken single-handed. In spite of 
them the book is a remarkable achievement; and even if it treats few 
parts of its huge subject definitively, it has carried our knowledge of 
the Duchy and its archives a long step forward. 

K. B. McFARLane. 


Year Books of Edward I]: Hilary and part of Easter terms, 1319. Edited 
by J. P. Corzas and T. F. T. Piuckxnerr. (London: Selden 
Society, 1953.) 


Mucn has been done in the last half century (notably by Maitland and 
later editors for the Selden Society) to meet the practical difficulties of 
readers of Law French, and, though we still await the Society’s G/ossary, 
it may fairly be said that the most important linguistic problem is now of 
a different order. With over forty volumes of Year Books published in 
modern editions it is time that we knew a good deal more about the 
origins and development of their technical vocabulary. Maitland had 
little to say about it, and, strangely indeed for him, what he did say was 
not at all clear. In consequence it is still a matter of dispute whether 
Law French was originally ‘ an integral part of Anglo-Norman ’,' using 
words at first in their ordinary sense and gradually endowing them, 
through constant legal usage, with a technical meaning, or whether it 
was from the begianing a technical language. Nor, if the former view 
be accepted, do we yet know the date at which the change can first be 
discerned. It is good to see that Professor Collas is now turning his 
attention to this problem. In the Introduction to the present volume 
he shows that though Maitland probably held the former view, the 
confusion of his wording has led others to cite his authority in support 
of the latter. Writing with the authority of a philologist who has 
devoted much patient attention to Year Book language, Professor Collas 
opens the way to a much fuller understanding of all the issues which 
are involved. In a minute examination of the various recorded shades 
of meaning of the common verbs atfeindre and entendre he detects a marked 


1 Miss Dominica Legge in Medieval Studies presented to Rose Graham, p. 147 
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lack of technical precision in the usage of the early fourteenth century, 
and observes the hesitant groping of the lawyers of that period towards 
greater exactitude, It is understood that the next volume of the series 
will continue this discussion which, of course, can hardly be conclusive 
until a much wider section of the vocabulary has been surveyed. The 
value of such researches is by no means confined to the solution of this 
particular problem, for those who have occasion to work on (for example) 
the volumes of Ancient Correspondence in the Public Record Office will 
find here the clues to some puzzling usages of these verbs, and of nouns 
related to them. The only criticism one might make, and it is a very 
minor one, is that Professor Collas perhaps overestimates the capacity 
of his non-specialist readers to understand such terms as ‘ reactive 
consequence ’ or ‘ semantically autonomous ’. 

Professor Plucknett’s ‘Commentary on the Cases’ reveals many 
points of special interest. He observes a new feature in the reports of 
this year. Beginning with the Michaelmas reports of the previous 
volume, the ‘ queries’ on legal points, which are a common enough 
feature hitherto in individual Year Book manuscripts, appear in identical 
form in all or most extant manuscripts. Professor Plucknett takes this 
to mean that at a very early point in the textual tradition one teacher 
moulded the text into a form which suited his lessons. This develop- 
ment is clearly of importance in the notoriously difficult question of 
Year Book origins, though we have as yet no indication of its persistence 
in subsequent years. A curious case in which the abbot of Abingdon 
takes a tenant’s escheker in distress (whether chessboard or calculator is 
meant is not clear) gives Professor Plucknett the opportunity of dealing 
decisively with an ancient problem in Selden’s edition of Filta. To 
summarize so involved a matter here is impossible, and it must suffice 
to say that the conclusion is clear that the lost Temple MS., in which 
Selden found reports of this, and of other cases, with citations from 
Roman law books, can have been no product of common law traditions. 
We can still only speculate on its origins, but they need no longer concern 
the historian of the Year Books, Chief Justice Bereford, now close to 
the end of his long career! on the bench, though showing perhaps some 
signs of old age, still justifies the tribute of a selection of Berefordiana in 
the introduction, In this volume is first printed the case, already known 
from its citation by Maitland, in which Bereford was urged by counsel 
‘not to allow his conscience to prevent him doing law’. Professor 
Plucknett sets beside this a recently printed document, which proves 
that in the previous year Bereford had applied the equitable principles, 
which so disturbed serjeant Geoffrey Scrope in court, to a private trans- 
action, in a way that was against his own interest (p. lxxxviii). 

A footnote in the Introduction (p. lxxxiv) draws attention to a matter 
of practical concern to users of the previous volumes in the Year Book 
series. It is probably not unfair to say that most readers, even with the 
set on the shelf before them, find difficulty in referring quickly to the 
report of a particular term. Some volumes hold a complete year, some 


' Now that the Year Books of Bereford’s time have nearly all been re-edited, 


may we not hope for a definitive study of this great judge, to replace Bolland’s 
short sketch ? 
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a single term, or two or three terms; on other occasions a single term is 
divided between volumes. One volume (xvi) bears the date 1315 on 
the spine, but consists of the reports of Michaelmas 1314; and the 
official list of the Society’s publications describes volume xv as con 
taining the reports for Hilary 6 Edward I!, which in fact appeared in 
the previous volume. Not everyone, however, may have recognized 
that Dr. Bolland used the year beginning on 25 March, and often without 
a precautionary double date. The confusion caused by this system, in 
combination with the dating of volumes by the regnal year, is now 
shown to have been the cause of the misdating of volume xviii, and 
its placing out of the correct sequence. Readers will no doubt be on 
their guard in dealing with the volumes concerned, which appear to 
be those between volumes xi and xxii inclusive; but the Selden Society 
would be doing a real service if it could issue, in some future volume, a 
brief term by term table of the years from 1307 onwards, indicating the 
volume in which each term is to be found. 

A few miscellaneous points must be noted briefly in conclusion 
Comparison with the Vulgate text shows that the present volume con 
tains some twenty-six new cases, apart from new versions of Vulgate 
cases: a figure corresponding very closely to the number in the previous 
volume. As in that volume, the basis of the text is the group of manu 
scripts styled A, headed by Cambridge University Library MS. Ff. 3, 12, 
and not the traditional foundation of the Society’s editions, Serjeant 
Maynard’s MS. Proof is now forthcoming from a plea roll excerpt, 
printed on page 8, of the existence as early as 1320 of the imposing 
tribunal of judges of all the courts; this is earlier by four years than the 
earliest reference previously known, and is the more welcome since that 
reference has recently come to appear not entirely unequivocal.’ A 
deed challenged for interlineation ‘in a suspicious place, the name of 
him to whom the bond was made’ was allowed because Bereford found 
‘his name well written afterwards’ (p. 122). It is interesting to find 
the judge * reminding the assize that it was Septuagesir ., and that they 
might accordingly refuse to take the oath; the tenant on the other 
hand may not raise the matter (pp. 67-8). As usual, cases heard in the 
King’s Bench are rarely noted (pp. 92, 96). A copy of the Codex is 
valued at nine marks, a Digest at a hundred shillings, the Institutes at 
twenty shillings (p. 123). Finally, it would be wrong not to record the 
fact that this, the twenty-fourth volume * of the Year Book series, appears 
exactly fifty years after the first. The impatience of those who wish for 
faster progress is not unnatural, yet considering the interruption of two 
wars, and the mass of other legal sources which it has published, the 
Society may well feel gratified to have maintained an average of one 
Year Book volume in every other year since the series began. 


E. L. G. STones 


1 Ante, \xix, 4, n. 1. 
® According to the reading adopted in the translation, though not in the text on 


the opposite page; a procedure which, of course, raises a disputed point of textual 
criticism. 


* The total is really twenty-five, since vol. xiv was issued in two parts 


VOL. LXX-——-NO. CCLXXIV H 
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The Commons in the Parliament of 1422. By J.S. Rosxert. (Manchester: 
University Press, 1954.) 


Tue scope of Professor Roskell’s study is best indicated by its sub-title 
‘English Society and Parliamentary Representation under the Lan- 
castrians’. Of the seventy-four shire-knights in the parliament of 1422, 
one had first sat in the Gloucester parliament of 1378 and another made 
his eighteenth and last appearance in Westminster in 1455. Between 
these extremes there were many of the Commons who had already 
served or were to serve in the parliaments of the first half of the fifteenth 
century. This wealth of experience—a collective memory which could 
range back through all the Lancastrian parliaments—and the frequency 
of return would alone give this book wider implications than the study 
of a single parliament might suggest. Although Professor Roskell 
rarely makes specific claims, many of his conclusions have a relevance to 
the whole history of parliament from 1399 until the end of Henry VI’s 
minority. 

Some of Professor Roskell’s themes, already suggested in his earlicr 
studies, are here amplified and re-affirmed. His close analysis of the 
careers of the members of the Lower House of 1422 provides massive 
support for his view that the Commons of 1422 were, in general, men of 
varied experience and material substance. The shire-knight who had 
not served his apprenticeship in the local administration of the Crown 
was a rarity, and many were experienced lawyers and soldiers or held 
high office in the royal household and the Duchy of Lancaster administra- 
tion. Some were lords of wide estates and well-connected by blood and 
marriage—‘ weel ykynde and of gret allyaunce ’—whose local position 
differed little from that of the lesser temporal barons. The borough 
representatives were still for the most part resident burgesses qualified 
under the statute of 1413: only one in four was non-resident. But 
Professor Roskell emphasizes the presence among them of a number of 
prominent lawyers, who bridged the narrowing gap of social prestige 
and status between shire-knights and burgesses. Many borough repre- 
sentatives, he rightly insists, were essentially of the same stratum of 
society as the shire-knights: they were ‘members of the armigerous 
class or at least men whom a Chancery clerk would not have scrupled 
to describe as “ gentilmen’’’ (p. 59). Probably few topics came before 
a fifteenth-century house of commons on which some members could 
not speak expertly and with authority. ‘The steady pressure from the 
Commons upon such matters as commercial policy, the keeping of the 
seas, and the efficiency of local government, even if the Government 
often took little notice, is no surprise when considered against the wide 
background of practical business interests to be found in any fifteenth- 
century parliament. , 

What gave added political weight to this variety of talent and growing 
social homogeneity was the frequency with which men were returned to 
parliament. Most of the members of 1422 sat no less than five times. 
Nor was this cohesion seriously offset, in Professor Roskell’s opinion, 
by the extensive aristocratic connexions among the Commons which his 
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analysis reveals. He seems, however, to go too far in minimizing the 
degree of influence which the lords could bring to bear. It is true that 
some members had connexions with more than one lord, but does it 
follow, therefore, that their loyalty was not ‘uncomplicated and ex 
clusive’? Aristocratic affiliations were not all of equal weight; many 
of those cited by the author are merely social and neighbourly, and a man 
might still be at the dispx sal of a lord who paid his fee here were 
many members in 1422, particularly the less wealthy, with a lifelong 
record of devotion to the interests of a single baronial family. Thus 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, could count no less than eight of 
his retainers and councillors in the Commons of 1422, including his 
steward, Nicholas Rody, and at least two others whose fortunes intimately 
depended on the earl’s goodwill. Professor Roskell wisely warns us 
against mistaking sympathy for subservience, but it is hard to believe that 
such men were reluctant to accept their lord’s political guidance. Nor 
does the record of the parliament of 1422 offer any convincing support 
for a high view of Commons’ independence and initiative on major 
political issues as distinct from the unspectacular routine business of 
parliament. Judged by their acts, the Commons played at best a mildly 
critical rather than a constructive part. ‘They seem to have been entirely 
content to leave the formation of the minority government to the lords. 
The contrast with the vigorous action of the Commons in the years 
following 1376 and 1399 is marked. In 1422 their function was clearly 
to declare and ratify. This lack of initiative is explained by Professor 
Roskell as due ‘to the fact that the baronage was able to carry the 
Commons with it in its policies rather than to the fact that it needed, or 
desired and was able, to ignore them’ (p. 108). But was this not the 
essence of successful aristocratic management? As Professor Roskell 
himself reminds us, it was not to be very long before the active co 
operation of the knightly class with the greater magnates made possible 
the civil strife in which the Lancastrian dynasty foundered. 

How were fifteenth-century M:P.s elected? Professor Roskell 
assembles much new material on elections in the early Lancastrian period, 
and his careful and judicious survey forms a valuable complement to 
Mr. McFarlane’s study of elections during the civil war. Direct evidence 
on these matters before 1450 is slight, and its interpretation is influenced 
inevitably by one’s attitude to fifteenth-century political morality in 
general, but Professor Roskell’s sturdy confidence in the refusal of the 
county electors to accept aristocratic dictation will command respect. 
Management (the contemporary word ‘ labouring’ is more ugly) was 
more likely to succeed than intimidation. In the shires freedom ot 
election was more than ‘an inadequately guarded local privilege or a 
well-intentioned government aspiration’ (p. 27). For the boroughs 
the evidence is more dubious, and Professor Roskell is properly cautious, 
for there are already signs of the coming revolution in borough repre 
sentation, to which he devotes an instructive chapter. He revises Miss 
McKisack’s opinion that the invasion of borough seats by outsiders 
was the product of the political disturbances of the mid-century, and 
convincingly shows that a radical change had already taken place by 
1442. Half the borough representatives were by then ‘ not true burgesses 
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in the sense of being residents’: they were royal officials and civil 
servants and baronial retainers, ‘ careerists with more clearly marked 
political affiliations’ (p. 134). It is significant that the ‘ Westminster 
crowd ’ in particular increased rapidly, and by the middle of the century 
had already achieved as high a proportion of the whole house (17 per 
cent.) as it reached a century later. Professor Roskell is content to make 
his point here briefly, but many of his readers will wish that he had 
allowed himself space for a fuller analysis of this remarkable develop 
ment. Another minor disappointment, perhaps, is that Professor 
Roskell nowhere fully discusses the very relevant problem of the motives 
which caused men to seek election to parliament. To the shire-knights, 
indeed, a return to parliament had ceased to be the penalty and become 
the recognition of social position. It was as much part of their general 
preoccupation with politics as was their interest in acquiring local 
administrative positions. But this will hardly do for the careerists and 
Government men whose numbers increased so rapidly. Was the invasion 
of borough seats by outsiders, already notable in 1422, the result rather 
of influence from above than pressure from below, the initiative coming 
from the Government or the magnate interest wishing to capture seats 
for its supporters? or was it individual hope of gain? At present we 
have little direct evidence as to how far a man might hope to better his 
position through a seat in parliament. Professor Roskell somewhat 
coyly points to the fact that to sit in Westminster was no doubt of im 
mediate interest to the three out of every ten members who were involved 
in litigation in the Court of Common Pleas. At best this seems a some- 
what oblique and unpredictable advantage. 

The biographical analysis of a medieval parliament necessarily involves 
formidable problems of presentation. Professor Roskell gives us, in 
Part ii of his book, biographies of some 150 members of the Commons 
of 1422, including all the shire-knights and some of the more important 
burgesses—usually barren subjects for biography. Admirable in their 
fullness, these notices form a most welcome addition to the growing 
corpus of our fifteenth-century ‘Who’s Who’. But the repetition in the 
body of the book of much of this information makes for a somewhat 
congested text. Professor Roskell spares his readers nothing of the 
intricacy of the ties of blood, marriage, and interest which linked the 
upper class of the age. At times it becomes a little bewildering, and 
his readers may often wonder how much importance may be attached 
to such ties as evidence of political affiliations; it is often unsafe to assume 
from kinship or marriage tie a friendly relationship unless there is other 
evidence to support it. But these are minor doubts which do not 
detract from the very evident virtues of the book. Professor Roskell’s 
balanced and learned study is doubly welcome for the contribution it 
makes to our understanding of a phase of parliamentary history which 
(by comparison at least with the fourteenth century) has been unduly 


neglected since Bishop Stubbs shed a bright if misleading illumination 
upon it, 


Cc. D. Ross. 
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The Lost Villages of England. By Maurice Beresrorp. (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1954.) 


InrEREST in the enclosure of the open-fields has lately been revived as a 
result of criticisms of the generally held view that, by depriving the 
poorer peasants of their land, enclosure added to the labour force of 
capitalist industry. The critics have mainly been concerned with 
eighteenth-century enclosure. In narrowing their field of enquiry they 
have missed the point made by some of the earlier writers that the 
changes in agrarian society which made possible the development of 
English capitalism began as early as the fifteenth century. The social 
disruption which Tudor moralists attributed to enclosure has not been 
extensively investigated since the Leadam-Gay controversy and the 
publication of Professor Tawney’s classic work in 1912, though some 
valuable local studies, such as that of Dr. L. A. Parker on Leicestershire 
(unprinted) have been made. Mr. Beresford’s new work on the de 
population of open-field arable villages is an interesting contribution 
to this discussion, and, whatever may be its shortcomings, is to be 
welcomed as a stimulus to further investigations. His book is an am 
plification of enquiries already begun by Canon Foster for Lincolnshire, 
by Dr. Hoskins for Leicestershire, and by himself for Warwickshire 
and South Yorkshire. His aim is to discover, and explain, evidence 
of villages which have been abandoned by their inhabitants, never to 
be repopulated as such (though some might be absorbed by modern 
urban expansion). 

Mr. Beresford deliberately excludes the ‘ shrunken village’ from the 
scope of his book, even though the causes of shrinkage might have 
been identical with those which resulted in the complete disappearance 
of villages. There are some dangers in taking the contrast between the 
busy late medieval settlement and the lost village of today, with three 
buildings or less, as defining the scope of the enquiry. This may lead to 
the incautious omission of recent rural depopulation. For example, 
an examination of the census returns and parish registers of ‘lost’ 
villages in Warwickshire suggests that nearly half may have been fairly 
populous, at any rate up to the late nineteenth-century agricultural 
depression. Mid-nineteenth century census returns for Oxfordshire and 
Northamptonshire ‘ lost’ villages suggest similar conclusions for these 
counties. This might be explained in terms of a fluctuating distri- 
bution of population over the parish area at different periods. A fifteenth 
or sixteenth-century catastrophe is not excluded ; but too rash conclusions 
from modern deserted sites should not be drawn. It might furthermore 
be said that in concentrating on complete loss as distinct from shrinkage, 
Mr. Beresford is not dealing with a complete historical problem; though 
in accounting for the early ‘ loss’ of villages, he must needs investigate 
the general reasons for the disruption (if not the disappearance) of the 
medieval village community. 

We may mention here, however, that Mr. Beresford has spotlighted 
an important, though minor, historical problem, that of the physical 
appearance of the medieval village. The ‘ lost ’ village, if not built over, 
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can be investigated by archaeological methods. Of course, a satisfactory 
reconstruction of the living medieval community at a given moment 
could only result from a combination of the method and material of the 
archaeologist with the better-known written materials of the medievalist 
—court rolls, ministers’ accounts, charters, and so on. Mr. Beresford 
has not done this, but what he has done and described, should be noted, 
for the application of archaeological methods to medieval problems in 
this country is backward compared with what is done abroad. 

Mr. Beresford believes that previous historians have underestimated 
the extent to which complete villages were destroyed when landlords 
and (to a lesser degree) their lessees converted arable open fields to 
enclosed pasture. ‘This criticism is not unjustified, for some historians 
have been over-sceptical of literary evidence. Mr. Lipson, for instance, 
has asserted without apparent grounds that a list of Warwickshire villages 
in the Historia Regum of the fifteenth-century antiquary Rous had been 
inserted by Thomas Hearne who edited Rous’s manuscript in 1716. Mr. 
Beresford agrees that there was a good deal of imprecision about the 
rhetorical condemnation of depopulators in the writings of sixteenth- 
century social critics. He does not, however, think that this was smoke 
without fire, for the simple reason that a comparison of medieval tax 
lists and other sources with later topographical material seems to show 
that in fact a large number of medieval settlements did disappear. He 
therefore argues that in the Midland counties, at any rate, serious de- 
population occurred before the beginning of the period (1488) into 
which the 1517 commission was entitled to enquire ; and this is confirmed 
both by the commission’s report and by evidence collected for the 
prosecution of depopulating landlords. ‘This view is further supported 
by Rous’s remarks about Warwickshire depopulation, for Rous claimed 
to have petitioned against this social evil in 1459. On the other hand, 
comparing fourteenth and fifteenth-century tax lists, Mr. Beresford does 
not believe that the Black Death was a significant cause of village de- 
population. Hence he concludes that the mid-fifteenth century was the 
period when most villages were destroyed, that the period between 1488 
and 1517 merely saw a movement in decline, and that the sixteenth- 
century social writers were complaining about past, not present, 
injustices. 

Mr. Beresford claims that this revised dating of the Midland en- 
closures is one of the three main contributions he has made to the discus- 
sion of the problem of depopulation. The other two discoveries are, 
firstly, that the villages to be depopulated tended to be those which had 
always had a smaller than average population; and, secondly, that other 
parts of England than the central Midlands experienced depopulation, 
but at different periods. Lincolnshire, for instance, is said to have lost 
many of its small settlements between 1350 and 1450, Northumberland 
and Durham in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. But 
in spite of the widening of the topographical scope of the investigation, 
the bulk of the evidence, and the discussion of it, concerns Midland 
England. It is therefore Mr. Beresford’s claim to have made a new 
contribution to fifteenth-century history which is most important, and 
on which his work is mainly to be judged. 
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The direction of our attention to upheavals in agrarian society in the 
fifteenth century is in itself useful. This is still the darkest of the medieval 
centuries as far as knowledge of rural conditions is concerned. Estate 
documents have dwindled and have ceased to reflect the activities of the 
principal producers, but the lessees and lesser landlords have left little 
documentary evidence of their farming. Price and wage statistics have 
not yet been used convincingly as indirect evidence of production and 
population trends, and legal records have hardly been touched. The 
grave lack of detailed specialist and regional investigations of the econo- 
mic, and especially the agrarian, history of the period has made Mr. 
Beresford’s own contribution somewhat inconclusive and tenuous at its 
most crucial point. His insistence on the existence of wide-spread 
mid-fifteenth century enclosure for pasture is justified, but his description 
of the agrarian order which was disrupted is unsatisfactory and schematic. 
His discussion of the reasons why landlords and lessees should find it 
profitable to alter the balance of their farming in the direction of pasture 
is speculative, though he touches on a number of questions essential to 
the solution of his problem. Was there a general fall in population and 
production in the late fourteenth and up to the latter years of the fifteenth 
century? What can be deduced from changes in the relationship between 
wool and corn prices? How did costs of production, especially wage 
costs, affect land-owners’ decisions as to whether to abandon traditional 
open-field arable farming? How was demand for food and clothing 
affected by changes in the rural social structure? How did these changes 
affect the strength of the open-field community? Was there a widening 
of the home market for cheaper cloths which more than replaced the 
decline in the upper-class demand for luxury cloths? It is not Mr. 
Beresford’s fault that he has no convincing answer to these questions ; 
but they must be answered if the narrower problem of enclosure and the 
depopulation of villages is to be adequately solved. Certainly to retreat 
into a sort of geographical determinism, as some previous historians such 
as Gonner, and in places Mr. Beresford himself, have tended to do, is 
only to avoid the issues. 

The main value of Mr. Beresford’s book will be to stimulate the in- 
terest of both historians and the wider public. The introductory material 
analysing and illustrating the speculations of previous antiquaries and 
historians on the topic of depopulation is attractively presented. The 
descriptions of the discovery and digging of abandoned village sites, the 
air photographs and maps, and the interim report in the shape of the 
county lists at the end of the book will provoke the local enthusiast to 
look for his own deserted villages. The book is not, however, without 
defects of presentation. Instead of developing a straightforward theme, 
the author has the irritating habit of jumping backwards and forwards to 
and from subjects to be elaborated further in other places. Nor is the 
lack of lucid sequence improved by a somewhat over-colourful manner 
of presentation, suitable rather for a broadcasting script than for a piece 
of sustained argument. The book in consequence is longer than it need 
have been. However, it will remain an interesting and useful topo- 
graphical guide to one of the more tantalizing curiosities of English 
local history. But the story of the transformation of the English villlage 
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community, in the period of the growth of the capitalist economy, in the 
light of the most recent research, still remains to be written. It is sad to 
think that in deliberately restricting the theme of his investigations, Mr. 
Beresford has lessened the value of his contribution to that story. 


R. H. Hrrron. 


Northamptonshire and Rutland Clergy from 1300. By the Reverend H. I. 


LonGpEN. Sixteen vols, (bound in six volumes). (Northampton: 
Archer & Goodman, 1939—52). 


Tue completion of Mr. Longden’s comprehensive list of the clergy of 
Northamptonshire and Rutland from 1500 by the publication on behalf 
of the Northamptonshire Record Society of vol. xvi containing Indexes, 
Addenda, and Corrigenda, marks the fulfilment of a work of piefas on 
Mr. Longden’s part which will be of inestimable service to ecclesiastical 
historians, students of the local history of the Midlands, and to genealo- 
gists. Indeed the contemplation of the massive results of so much 
research into the minutiae of biography moves the reader to mingled 
astonishment and gratitude. Mr. Longden died in 1942, being thus 
denied the satisfaction of seeing his monumental labour fully published ; 
but this series of volumes constitutes a memorial of his lifelong devotion 
to the clerical history of the two counties. It is difficult to do justice to 
the number, range, and thoroughness of the entries in this series without 
using language which might be suspected of exaggeration. Certainly it 
would be full of superlatives. But the reader who opens and scans 
even cursorily any of these volumes will convince himself of the rich 
store of information scattered throughout their pages. 

In one particular respect Mr. Longden was fortunate in his task ; for 
in 1541 the two counties became the new Henrician diocese of Peter- 
borough; and henceforth the diocesan records were to furnish the 
principal sources of information. It is possible indeed to trace the 
ecclesiastical history of the diocese by a diligent and comparative study 
of these biographies. All the various and changing types of Anglican 
churchmanship may be traced. Before the Reformation there are the 
provisions by will for diriges and masses to be said for the repose of souls. 
Then came the swift and sharp upheavals of the religious situation under 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth ; each of which has left its 
impress on the records. Ex-religious flit through these pages; for 
example, some receiving still their pensions in the second and third 
years of Mary’s reign. Other cases strike the eye of the decline in stan- 
dards of learning in the first part of the reign of Elizabeth 1; pleasingly 
diversified by such instances (apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto) as that 
of the incumbent who in 1576 at the age of 61 was honoured with the 
commendation: ‘ conformis-bene cognitionis in lingua latina et theo- 
logia.” In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, too, the frequency 
with which clerics received ordination to the diaconate and priesthood 
on the same or on successive days is very noteworthy. With the advance 
of the seventeenth century and the ecclesiastical revolution of the civil 
war and interregnum, there appear manifold cases of dispossession and 
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intrusion; showing the easy transition from the holding of a lecture- 
ship before the commonwealth to intrusion into a benefice, then to 
ejection at the restoration, and to the taking out of a licence as minister 
of a dissenting congregation under Charles II’s short-lived Declaration 
of Indulgence in 1672. Almost all the varieties of ecclesiastical chameleon 
pass through these volumes; including a cleric who received first 
episcopal and then presbyterian ordination and ended as pastor of an 
independent congregation! On the other hand, there are examples of 
staunchness and fidelity; as in the case of a fervent royalist who, not 
withstanding, held his benefice for thirty-one years and lived to see the 
happy restoration; or the incumbent of whom it was recorded that he 
was ‘a man of good life, and sequestered only for reading the Common 
Prayer’. Clerics of the church militant, in temporal as well as ecclesias 
tical warfare, were bred by these unquiet times; as in the case of a cleric 
who became ensign of a company of scholars raised to defeat Monmouth’s 
rebellion in 1685. With the revolution of 1688, another kind of conscience 
came into prominence: that of the non-juring clergy; and here the 
bishop of Peterborough himself, Thomas White, led the van, having 
been one of the seven bishops tried under James II but refusing to transfer 
his allegiance to the new sovereigns. He was followed by some clergy 
men, and (most interesting of all) there were groups of non-juring laity 
in the diocese, centring in the families of Tufton at Newbottle, Spinckes 
at Greensnorton and Elmes at Warmington. When the Hanoverian 
succession was safely established, the philanthropy which characterised 
the new age, of which Archbishop Tenison avowed that ‘ practical 
Christianity was its talent and delight’, found expression in the founda 
tion of the county hospital at Northampton, thanks to the efforts of Dr 
John Stonhouse, physician as well as divine, who co-operated with the 
famous dissenter Philip Doddridge and others in this pious design 
Later in the same century there was a clergyman who subsequently 
became cornet of a regiment, chief magistrate of police in London, and 
was knighted for his services in 1797! With the advent of the nineteenth 
century other types predominated; as a more earnest and less secular 
pattern of clergyman resulted from both the evangelical and Oxford 
movements. Indeed, as has been already observed, the entire pattern of 
Anglican churchmanship can be traced through its successive and 
differing stages amongst the bishops and clergy of Peterborough dioces« 
The counties numbered many distinguished ecclesiastics amongst 
their sons both by birth and adoption. Probably the most famous of 
all was Archbishop Chichele, whose life falls outside the chronology of 
this series; but others followed, albeit less gloriously, in his footsteps 
Archbishop John Dolben of York, a Northamptonshire man by birth, 
after serving in the royalist army with the rank of major and being twice 
wounded in the Civil War, took orders during the Commonwealth and 
maintained the Anglican service in the house of Dr. Thomas Willis, a 
physician, and after the restoration was bishop of Rochester before 
being translated to York. The list of bishops of Peterborough through 
out four centuries embraces many names worthy of meritorious mention ; 
amongst whom, though it may be invidious to particularize, reference 
must be made to White Kennett, antiquarian, local historian, chronicler 
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of the history of Convocation, and whig pamphleteer (and withal a 
model bishop in industry and diligence), and Herbert Marsh, who 
devised eighty-seven questions to sift out Simeonite ordinands who came 
to him for curacies, down to more modern prelates such as William 
Connor Magee and Mandell Creighton. Nor did the diocese lack men 
of distinction amongst its inferior clergy. Jeremy Taylor held the 
rectory of Uppingham for a short period; and Richard Sterne, who 
attended Laud on the scaffold, was ordained deacon and priest at Peter- 
borough. A more famous name in the ordination lists is Robert Browne, 
the Elizabethan puritan who, after a stormy career in which he justified 
his claim both in theory and practice to be the father of Independency, 
settled down to forty years’ conformity in parishes of the established church. 
Richard Kidder, who succeeded the deprived Thomas Ken as bishop 
of Bath and Wells, had previously held the Emmanuel college living of 
Stanground. The roll of famous men embraced also Thomas Percy, 
renowned for his Reliques of Ancient Poetry; whilst amongst the infamous 
stood Titus Oates, born at Oakham but not otherwise connected with 
the diocese. From time to time the various religious persecutions on 
the European continent brought refugees to the hospitable English 
shores, some of whom (as during the modern totalitarian oppressions) 
took holy orders and became beneficed. In more modern times the 
diocese had amongst its beneficed clergy the first bishop of Adelaide, 
Australia, Augustus Short; whilst in the first Elizabethan age Eleazar 
Knox, son of the Scottish reformer, entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and received deacon’s and priest’s orders from the bishop of 
Peterborough; and as a counterpoise to Bishop White Kennett was the 
Nonjuring Bishop Richard Welton, ordained deacon at Peterborough, 
who as rector of Whitechapel set up the famous altar-piece which depicted 
the features of White Kennett in the person of Judas Iscariot! 

Social and educational changes find ample illustration in these volumes. 
The novel experiment of clerical marriage provides most of the bio- 
graphical materials; amongst which there are a few cases of compliance 
with the Elizabethan injunction when clergymen brought to their dio- 
cesan letters from local justices of the peace testifying to the suitability 
of their intended brides. ‘The fecundity of clerical marriages, moreover, 
surely reached a record with Francis Atterbury, grandfather of the famous 
bishop, who (including an additional spouse recorded in the Addenda) 
was four times married, and had six sons and ten daughters! Nor was 
his ecclesiastical record less remarkable, for he held on to _ the 
rectory of Milton Masor from 1627 throughout the interregnum. These 
volumes furnish additional evidence, as Mr. Longden observes, of the 
distinction gained by sons of the clergy. With a married clergy there 
went hand-in-hand the family living, occupied in some cases by genera- 
tions of clergymen of the same family; of which several examples occur. 
Good grammar schools were a feature of the two counties; and the 
episcopal licensing of schoolmasters testified to their prosperity ; whilst 
where schools did not exist, the incumbent, as at Burton Latimer, might 
conduct a school in the chancel of his church. Moreover, the editor’s 
record is agreeably diversified by a list of Northamptonshire hermits, 
and of the monks of Peterborough who found the dissolution so much 
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to their liking as to pass over en masse into the new cathedral foundation, 
an outstanding example of the English gift for compromise and con- 
tinuity. Much more too could, and perhaps ought to, be said of the 
history of Peterborough cathedral ; of which many interesting evidences 
abound, as when on 7 March 1660/1 the daughter of Humphrey Austin 
was baptised there, ‘ being the first yt was christened in ye font there- 
after ye setting it up; the said font being pulled downe and ye lead 
taken out of it by Cromwell’s souldgers Anno 1643.’ 

It must be iterated with emphasis that these examples are but a 
fraction of those which could have been adduced, had space allowed, to 
illustrate the importance and interest of Mr. Longden’s collections. 
They omit mention of such influential names amongst prelates as Richard 
Bancroft and Richard Cox of the first Elizabethan age; or of Charles 
John Ellicott in the Victorian epoch; of such members of the inferior 
clergy as Ralph Churton; of such curious entries as the licensing of an 
Anabaptist preacher, Christopher Bell, in 1672 and the recall of his licence 
in 1675; and nothing is said of the interest of Christian names given at 
baptism in the several centuries, such as Epiphania, Eusebia, or Tem 
perance. The circumstance that a different reader would probably have 
compiled a different catena of detailed illustrations only testifies to the 
richness and variety of the information amassed in these volumes. As 
is inevitable in a work of such proportions, there are some misprints ; 
but they are comparatively few in number, and such as will not mislead 
the elect. It must be repeated that these volumes contain a rich mine of 
information for the ecclesiastical and local historian, and for the genealo 
gist, to mention only the most obvious of the collector’s beneficiaries. 
The fifteenth and final volume of the collections is prefaced by an obituary 
biography of Mr. Longden, which sets forth with much more authorita- 
tive pen than that wielded by any reviewer, his services to historical 
scholarship. Not only this short sketch but the entire contents of his 
volumes are sufficient evidence of his untiring zeal, diligence and, industry. 
It is much to be regretted that he did not live to see the complete pub- 
lication of his studies ; but though other friendly hands have carried his 
work to completion, it may be truly hoped of Mr. Longden pro eo quod 
laboravit anima ejus videbit et saturabitur. 

NORMAN SYKES. 


Tudor Artists. By Enna Aversacn. (London: The Athlone Press, 
1954.) 


Tue sub-title of this book defines its scope more exactly: ‘ A Study of 
Painters in the Royal Service and of Portraiture on Illuminated Docu- 
ments from the Accession of Henry VIII to the Death of Elizabeth I.’ 
Miss Auerbach’s starting point is her study of the unique series of royal 
portraits contained in the decoration of the letter P on the Plea Rolls of 
King’s Bench: they first appear under Henry VI and come to an end 
under Charles Il, but their heyday is from Henry VIII to Elizabeth | 
when they are almost uninterrupted. It is, as Miss Auerbach says, 
surprising that they have not been studied before—except that English 
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painting in the sixteenth century has been neglected and it is only now 
that there are signs of this being remedied. These illuminated portraits 
are not only attractive in themselves and have a certain artistic importance 
in the development of English miniatures, but they furnish dated evidence 
for a period in which it is hard to find. They throw some light on 
other artistic work by comparison of styles. Miss Auerbach is justified 
in her conclusion that ‘ the gap in the artistic tradition between 1558 and 
1572 can be closed by reference to the illuminations of legal documents, 
and an apparently barren period in the history of English portraiture 
assumes significance when illuminations are included within its ambit’. 

Miss Auerbach has brought to this specialist field unremitting 
scholarship, and an eye for very small detail. But her subject has, 
fortunately for us, led her further afield, and the result is a contribution 
of the first importance in an area where little has been known. 

These illuminators belonged to a wider group of artists responsible 
for decorative work of all kinds for the monarch—the decoration of 
palaces, houses, carriages, barges, the designing of revels, spectacles, 
masques, processions, of jewellery, objects of art, and even of architec- 
ture. So that Miss Auerbach’s researches led naturally into a study of 
the royal patronage of artists and their conditions of employment. The 
principal patron was no longer the church but the king; his conception 
of his function as such was comprehensive, catholic, utilitarian. Artists 
had to be ready to turn their hand to almost anything: very sound and 
good for them. At the head of the team of workers was the Serjeant 
Painter, directing operations. Miss Auerbach gives a detailed account 
of the office, of the succession of its holders, with new information about 
all of them. This leads in turn to a great deal of new biographical 
material, mostly from exchequer records, about the painters working in 
England both native and foreign. 

Henry VIII emerges as the real originator in this field, as in so many 
others; his determination to compete with the general European 
standard led him to attract more foreign artists than has been fully 
realized: his successors brought in fewer, were content to live rather 
on his capital. Perhaps the point of chief general significance to come 
out of the book is the emergence under Elizabeth of a native school of 
portrait painting. Miss Auerbach puts it down to the queen’s patronage, 
and no doubt that was an element; Hilliard must have represented her 
ideal as much as Van Dyck did that of Charles I. But it is part of the 
general maturing of native talent and enterprise, fertilized by foreign 
influences, as in other fields—industry, mining and manufacture, in 
maritime and military matters, in literature and the arts. Among other 
points, Miss Auerbach draws attention to the influence of the earl of 
Surrey in the visual arts, in the introduction of classical standards in 
architecture, of Italian influences in poetry and music. How important 
a figure he would have been if Henry had let him live! It is interesting 
to hear of two women painters at work at this time—Levina Teerinc and 
Alice Herne, the former a well appreciated and well rewarded artist. 

Two small suggestions may be of use. The ‘ Mr. Alphonse’ whom 
Miss Auerbach is not certain of would be Alphonso Ferrabosco, gentle- 
man of the privy chamber, the musician whom the queen sometimes used 
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as a personal messenger. As for Sir Thomas Heneage, who ‘ was at 
least acquainted or in business contact with Elizabeth’s goldsmith 
limner’—-the contact between Heneage and Hilliard would, of course, 
be closer and more constant, for Heneage was Vice-Chamberlain of the 
Household. 

The book is equipped with a valuable long Appendix giving bio- 
graphical notes on a large number of painters, and upwards of fifty 
plates admirably illustrating the text. 


A. L. Rowsg. 


A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948 Edited by Rurn 
Rousse and STerpHEN CuHares Neri. (Published on behalf of the 


Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de Bossey by S.P.C.K. London, 1954.) 


Tue changes of usage of the word ‘ Ecumenical’ as summarized in an 
appendix by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft may be held to justify the range of this 
substantial volume of nearly 850 pages from Luther’s appeal for a general 
council in 1517 to the establishment of a ‘ World Council of Churches’ 
in 1948, even if the latter title seem still a little grandiloquent in view of 
the official attitude towards it of the Russian and Eastern Churches and 
the Church of Rome. Eppur si muove, and the discerning critic does not 
turn a blind eye to potentialities, and may even discover a ‘ fine cordial 
for drooping spirits’ where others find the past even more depressing 
than the present. The story as unfolded in sixteen chapters, the work of 
fifteen main contributors, with an Introduction and Epilogue, is both a 
colourful and variegated one; and considering the astonishing amount 
of miscellaneous information collected and more or less set in order it 
is much easier and more interesting to read and to follow than might have 
been expected of such a compendium. From that point of view the 
Ecumenical Institute at the Chateau de Bossey, whose Director con 
tributes a Foreword, and the editors, Dr. Ruth Rouse and Bishop 
Stephen Neill, are fully entitled to regard with satisfaction a remarkable 
achievement. 

The Introduction (24 pages) on pre-Reformation times, finds place 
for Donatism but not Origenism, for Zeno but not Justinian except as 
a persecutor (p. 12, omitted from the index), for Arianism but not the 
effects of its expansion among the Goths. In general, however, in spite 
of compression it provides an adequate preparation for what is to follow 
in Professor J. T. McNeill’s account of the period 1517-1618 and Dr. 
Florovsky’s later study of the Orthodox Churches and the Ecumenical 
Movement prior to 1910. Between these are interpolated two articles 
(by Dr. Martin Schmidt and Dr. Norman Sykes) on Ecumenical Activity 
on the Continent and in Great Britain in the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries. It should have been obvious from the outset that these 
would entail some, and even a considerable amount, of overlapping and 
would be approached from two somewhat different points of view which 
might have had definite advantage for the historical student. Prefatory 
m us, however, state that the first has undergone editorial curtailment 
by one-third and in regard to the second that ‘some shortening of 
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Professor Sykes’ text and some co-ordination of his material with that 
of Professor Schmidt having been found necessary, the final redaction 
of this chapter was carried out by the editorial staff, who accept responsi- 
bility for the final form of the chapter as here printed’. The editorial 
staff also makes itself responsible for similar curtailment of the final 
English form of a later article on ‘ Movements for International Friend- 
ship and Life and Work, 1910-1925’ by Dr. Karlstrém, in the last 
case, however, owing to the writer’s illness. 

Preludes for further developments are provided in ‘ Christian Unity 
in Nineteenth Century America’ (Dr. Yoder), ‘ Approaches of the 
Churches towards each other in the Nineteenth Century’ (Rev. H. R. T. 
Brandreth), ‘ Voluntary Movements and the Changing Ecumenical 
Climate’ (Dr. Rouse), ‘ Ecumenical Bearings of the Missionary Move- 
ment and the International Missionary Council’ (Dr. Latourette), and 
‘The World Conference on Faith and Order’ (Dr. Taplow). For 
twentieth century sequelae material is supplied by Bishop Neill’s study of 
‘Plans of Union and Reunion, 1910-1948’ and ‘ Other Aspects’ in the 
same period (edited by Dr. Rouse) in addition to Dr. Karlstrém’s article 
already noted and another on ‘ Movements for International Friendship 
and Life and Work’ (Dr. Ehrenstrém). Special interest attaches, for 
reasons which will be apparent to their readers, to the three concluding 
articles on ‘ The Eastern Churches and the Ecumenical Movement in 
the Twentieth Century’ (Dr. Zernov), ‘ The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Ecumenical Movement, 1910-1948 ’ (Rev. O. S. Tomkins), and 
* The Genesis of the World Council of Churches’ (Dr. Visser ’t Hooft). 
The volume ends with an Appendix by Bishop Neill on ‘ Intercommunion’, 
a good bibliography, a glossary and set of explanatory notes, and a 
lengthy index. 

It is in regard to the nineteenth and twentieth-century sections of the 
book where the facts are best known and the authorities can most readily 
be compared, that differences of opinion are most likely to arise. The 
Colenso-Grey business and its legal consequences, the Kikuyu Con- 
ference and the discussions of the consultative committee, the genesis of 
the Lambeth Appeal of 1920, the causes of the failure of the subsequent 
conferences with Free Churchmen, the misrepresentation of certain 
aspects of the Malines Conference, may all be judged by some to have 
had greater importance than is allowed for in this volume. Reference 
to the biography of Sir Stafford Cripps might have supplied a gap in 
the account of the ‘ World Alliance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the Churches ’, and there are estimates both of personalities 
and events which are hardly likely to be accepted as the last word on the 
subject. Objection may reasonably be taken to some of the references, 
in particular to Dr. A. C. Headlam, late bishop of Gloucester (pp. 427f., 
433f., 703f.), a man whom few indeed of his many friends or critics 
would consider liable to the imputation of studied ambiguity of 
language. Like a parallel description (p. 298) of Dr. B. J. Kidd as ‘a 
man of vast patristic learning, but liable to be obstructive in argument ’, 
these passages may suggest to the future historical student the necessity 
of a certain caution in appraisal of the Ecumenist We/tanschauung. 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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Das Weltkowzil von Trient, sein Werden und Wirken. Edited by Grorc 
SCHREIBER. Two vols. (Freiburg: Herder, 1951.) 


None of the readers of these two elaborate and beautifully printed 
volumes, the work of thirty-eight writers, all of them competent in 
their own fields, will deny the appropriateness of words used in a dif- 
ferent context by Dr. Briick (in his admirable study in fifty pages of the 
relation of the archbishopric of Mainz to the Council of Trent) in their 
application to the editor Professor Schreiber of Bonn that he ‘ war der 
rechte Mann zur Durchfihrung dieses Programms’. Not only is his 
introduction in spite of its length a masterpiece of compression, but 
his own contribution ‘ Der Barock und das Tridentinum’ stands out 
with the essay ‘ Das T. und die Kirchenmusik’ (by Professor Kellerer 
of Cologne) as one of those which the student would gladly have found 
double the length. And this fact is itself worth bearing in mind, since 
anyone surveying even the fraction of the vast literature connected 
with the council which finds place in his own library might well wonder 
if there was really room for another 1,200 pages or so on similar topics. 
Yet as he turns over the familiar pages of Theiner and Le Plat and finds 
them as usual hard to lay aside as a source of not always quite reverent 
amusement, he may be tempted to look to see if in the new volumes it 
has occurred to our modern authorities to examine the scope of the 
patristic and historical references of the assembled Fathers and their 
theologians, their methods of interpretation of scripture, the influence 
of scholasticism, the ‘disclosure of personalities and of national char 
acteristics and similar points of interest which the original authorities 
suggest. On practically all these subjects, however, these contributions 
are models of discreet reserve. To borrow, again out of its context, 
a quotation from the all too short study of the council and liturgical 
reform by Professor J. Jungmann, S.]., of Innsbruck, it may be said, 
not too unkindly, that they represent a ‘ Triumphzug des Kollectiven 
subjectivismus’. And as for characterization the student will recall 
with joy some utterances enshrined in Theiner: ‘I have been secretary 
of this council for years and if any one ought to know the protocol and 
how a distinguished personage ought to be received I ought and my 
precedent is a case in which two cardinals took part each of whom 
subsequently became Pope. And with all due respect I do resent 
implied criticisms of my handling of the council’s business’: or again, 
* You have been listening to theologians for ten whole days. Don’t 
you think that it is about time you did something?’ Of course there 
are numerous references in these volumes to the inimitable Angelo 
Massarelli and the incisive Girolamo Seripando, Augustinian general 
and afterwards cardinal, as the late Professor Grabmann of Eichstatt 
describes him in the study of the council’s importance for the history of 
dogma. But they seldom stand out as more than lay figures or names 
in the narrative of ‘ straight’, but sometimes rather arid history which 
a good many of the contributions present. This does not mean that 
they have not value: with the aid of nearly 230 closely printed columns 
of index they will have their use for reference purposes, and those 
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interested in the effects of the council in Altbaiern, Wurzburg, Eichstatt, 
Bamberg, Augsburg, Konstanz, Mainz, Kéln, Minster, Paderborn, 
Osnabriick, to say nothing of Alpenlander and Switzerland—each of 
which is separately treated, will Snd more or less profit in the accounts, 
though the one English contribution (by Dr. E. C. Messenger) may 
suggest that first impressions are not always wisely disregarded. The 
relations of the Religious Orders to this council are discussed in seven 
articles occupying 100 pages, some of which at least do something to 
relieve the impression of dullness and Seripando at least stands out for 
the learned Augustinian De Zumkeller ‘als theologischer sachvers- 
tandiger des Legatenkollegiums’. One misses perhaps a discussion 
of the way in which ecclesiastical assemblies are managed and wonders 
if any of the contributors was sore tempted like St. Peter Damiani 
to put his finger on his lips as he surveyed some of the more curious 
ravesties of history, of scriptural interpretation, or of logic which 
the records preserve for modern, not necessarily modernist, comment. 
However Professor Jedin of Bonn, who has a special claim on the regard 
of all students of the council, and Professor Steffes of Miinster have 
elements in their retrospect which may excite even unexpected sympathy 
to match the Franciscan Dr. Heynck’s reflexions on the problem ‘ der 
unvollkommenen Reve’. Each of the contributions on points in the 
council’s treatment of Justification, Matrimony, Ordination and Sacra- 
ments in general deserves greater attention than can be given in a short 
review, to say nothing of the vast issues of the counter-Reformation on 
which much more will continue to be written; but for reasons which will 
suggest themselves to the reader, the very long article (sixty-one pages) 
by Professor Stegmiiller on the ‘ Gnadenlehre ’ of the Spanish Dominican 
Domingo de Soto’ may be registered in conclusion as specially ‘ worthy 
note’ if not on the same ground as that famous Excalibur yet as likely 
to give occasion for some very pretty sword-play without danger of 
incurring ‘ irregularity ’. 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 


The Navy in the War of William Ill, 1689-1697. By Joun Enrman. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1953.) 


Tue English navy, so admirably served by editors and antiquarians, 
has been the subject of surprisingly little first-class historical writing. 
Professional historians, with a very few distinguished exceptions, 
have harboured a prejudice against the sea oddly at variance with their 
interest in the nation’s constitutional and economic past, which the 
abundant archives of a major public service, with a longer record than 
most, might be expected to illuminate. If only for his awareness of 
the many points of contact between naval and national history, Mr. 
Ehrman’s book would be timely. ‘ Naval history’, he writes, ‘is a 
microcosm of national history : it is not a subject with its own particular 
technique, but an application of different subjects, each with their own 
technique, to a particular field’ (p. xxii). But he has practised this 
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sensible precept with a solidity of scholarship and an intellectual force 
which should in themselves enhance the academic status of this syn- 
thesis of subjects, besides suggesting further lines of advance in its 
study. He has digested a mass of scattered material, much of it technical, 
much of it not easy to collate, into a mature and indeed elegant work 
of over 7oo pages which will add to the knowledge of the specialist 
without alarming more timid readers, and one on which it would be 
ungenerous not to congratulate his publishers too. This would have 
been a striking achievement even if it had come from a much older 
historian. 

Because so much learning and vitality might well appear to exhaust 
their subject, it is no disparagement of either to suggest where the 
book falls short of definitiveness, especially as its limits have been 
largely of the author’s deliberate choosing. The title, in the first place, 
bears a misleading resemblance to that of the late Admiral Richmond’s 
three volumes on the navy in the war of 1739-48, but Mr. Ehrman 
has conceived his task very differently. Operations at sea concern 
him only as the framework to a discussion of policy and administration, 
Thus the fleet actions off Beachy Head and La Hougue-Barfleur occupy 
no more than eight pages—fewer than are given to the construction 
of Plymouth dockyard—and the governmental implications of Tor- 
rington’s defeat are explored more fully than his tactics are described. 
Given the responsibility of civilians, especially Nottingham, for the 
defeat, this emphasis is proper enough. When it comes to Mediter- 
ranean operations it is less satisfactory. Mr. Ehrman is able to break 
some new ground here by dating the king’s decision to use the ficet 
in the Mediterranean back to the ‘ very morrow of Barfleur’ (p. 496), 
or even 1688, instead of 1694 as Corbett had it. But he uses Russell’s 
activities in this area chiefly to display his relations with the Cabinet 
and theirs with the king, and to point the moral of the Cadiz refit in 
the winter of 1694-;—‘ the most interesting administrative event of 
the war’ (p. 526): the important diplomatic and strategic context 
of William’s Mediterranean policy is no more than summarized. By 
the same test of relevance to the headquarters of policy-making, the 
colonial war is dismissed in four paragraphs—rather short shrift, it 
may be thought, if only from the point of view of Anglo-Spanish relations 
and those of naval, military, and colonial authorities with each other, 
in a war which gave good grounds for attacking French colonies. Yet, 
if some may regret that the opportunity of rewriting the whole naval 
history of the war has been missed, it is nevertheless unlikely that 
anything very new can be added to the writings of Mahan, Colomb, 
and Corbett until more is known about the French naval effort—and 
that becomes very hard to follow once it is concentrated on the de- 
struction of Allied commerce, when it needs a different technique for 
its study. 

What Mr. Ehrman has really set out to do is, first, to describe the 
administrative background of what he calls ‘the greatest and most 
concentrated expansion of the navy since the first Dutch war ’ (p. 482) 
and elsewhere ‘the largest industry in the country’ (p. 174). This 
he does within such categories as ‘ The Ship and the Line’, ‘ Shipyards 
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and Dockyards ’,! ‘ Officers and Men’. A good deal of it has a familiar 
ring but there is much new detail, particularly about contracts, and it 
is very well put together. The second and longer part of the book 
deals with the administration in movement, at grips with the mobiliza- 
tion of 1688—a triumph for the Pepysian machine—and then with the 
successive phases of the war. This method of analysis is both novel 
and particularly appropriate to years of rapid constitutional and financial 
innovation, when the half-comprehended implications of the Revolution 
were obscured by a king of unconventional methods and the adminis- 
trative legacy of the Stuarts had to be adjusted, somewhat by fits and 
starts, to both. Mr. Ehrman might almost have taken as his text 
George Chalmers’s observation : ‘ The Revolution did not indeed pro- 
duce so much alteration in the forms of the constitution, as it changed 
the maxims of administration’. But he is careful to distinguish failures 
of policy from those of administration, and the failures of the earlier 
years from those of the later. Simply in terms of William’s own 
understanding of sea-power, the reign was not a single phase, though 
it seems too much to argue a failure of understanding from the naval 
inactivity of its early months ; the employment of the fleet after James 
had landed in Ireland does not prove that it could be depended upon 
for aggressive action in January and February 1689, for in March the 
risk had to be taken and even then William’s position was not strong 
enough for him to apply the press. 

Much of the interest of William’s war arises out of the coincidence 
of confusion between different levels of executive authority after the 
Revolution with the culmination of the seventeenth-century develop- 
ment of the capital ship and the line of battle, which would in any case 
have strained the administration and the taxpayer. On the second 
of these factors Mr. Ehrman is invariably excellent ; on the first, he 
is inclined occasionally to baffle the reader and himself with a meta- 
physical abstractness of language, but he explores very ably the paradox 
of a situation which favoured the growth of professional service at 
the same time as it forced the admirals and the Board of Admiralty 
into politics. Not even a Jacobite could deny that the flight of James 
created a de facto vacancy at the Admiralty and this was filled neither 
by William nor by the Privy Council, still less by the board itself, which 
in 1691 was reduced to enquiring after the whereabouts of the main 
fleet. Yet by 1697 the commissioners were being asked to suggest 
a use for it. Mr. Ehrman shows that it was not the political weight of 
Torrington and Russell (of whom he writes with a biographer’s insight) 
which restored Admiralty influence, but the succession ofweak secretaries 
who followed Nottingham and Trenchard in the northern department 
from 1695. Almost concurrently, the re-ordering of office routine and 
record-keeping after William Bridgeman’s arrival in 1694 were signs of a 
new stability in the departmental secretariat, less powerful than the quasi- 
ministerial Pepys but for that reason less vulnerable to political change. 


‘Some of Mr. Ehrman’s conclusions about the yards have been confirmed by 
an independent investigator working on somewhat different material: see D. C. 


cohen Navay Dockyards under the Later Stuarts’ in Economie History Review, 
and ser., vi. 134-55. 
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The administrative dividends of this new continuity of service 
come into view more clearly perhaps in the following war, when the 
Admiralty Secretary’s letter-book runs to over forty volumes as against 
seventeen for William’s war. Mr. Ehrman has not quite succeeded 
in communicating the many-sided stuff of reality which justified a 
contemporary tribute to the secretary as ‘the Spring that moves the 
Clock-work of the whole Board’ (p. 561). If only as a channel of 
communication, the Admiralty’s c= ordinating function called for 
administrative capacity of a high or cr. The House of Lords Manu- 
scripts suggest that this was not altogether lacking even in the time 
of the egregious Phineas Bowles. A close reading of the activity of 
Bridgeman and Burchett in 1695-7 would no doubt do more to bring 
it into the foreground. But in these years the ships were employed 
chiefly for trade defence and this has not captured Mr. Ehrman’s serious 
interest. He invokes administrative inefficiency to explain merchant 
criticism of convoy arrangements but he does little to examine them 
specifically, except in the case of the Smyrna convoy. It is perhaps 
because he has been unable to get into focus the intensity of the guerre 
de course and the scale of English shipping losses that he can call the 
Channel campaigns of 1696-7 ‘ pointless cruises’ (p. 516). It would 
be hard indeed to see the point of bombarding Calais if it were 
true that the attacks of single privateers did ‘little damage’ in 
comparison with the depredations of the Dunkirk squadrons (p. 
j2m.) ; but the squadrons were formidable as much, if not more, for 
the countenance they lent to the swarms of small privateers as for their 
own successes. Mr. Ehrman can hardly be blamed for not adding to 
his large task a time-consuming enquiry into the statistics of war trade 
and trade war along the lines suggested by Sir George Clark some years 
ago, but until this has been carried out it will be difficult to deal fairly 
with the defensive deployment of English naval resources or—what is 
more to Mr. Ehrman’s purpose—with the pressure exerted by merchants 
upon them and its day-to-day repercussions on administration. Con- 
versely, the interference of English cruisers with enemy shipping did 
something, though less than corn dearths, to bring about French 
economic exhaustion, according to the mémoires ot the intendants of 
Brittany, Rouen, and Amiens in these years. Neither this pressure 
nor its reflexion in the English prize system are here discussed. 

Mr. Ehrman’s central theme is very properly finance. His cool 
judgement, fortified by extreme wariness of contemporary statistics, 
nowhere shows to better advantage. It is not only students of the 
navy who can be grateful for the buoys which he has placed on the 
shoals of accountancy in the age of Dutch finance. If these do some- 
thing to qualify the strictures laid by the late Dr. Shaw on parliament's 
financial escapism, Mr. Ehrman is able to show how the practice of 
tying different services to specific funds, and then overestimating both 
the rate and the sum of their yield, so far failed to abolish friction 
between the organs of administration that they now jockeyed for 
position on the most advantageous funds where they had formerly 
fought for priority upon an unappropriated supply. But the navy as 
a whole, he finds, lost less in this way then it gained by the improved 
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short-term credit which was built upon appropriation. And yet 
there were creditors for whom only ready money would do, The 
relative rigidity of two large items in the payments structure survived 
even the funding of debt and the rise of the negotiable tally which 
saved the situation in 1694; the seamen, the dockyard workmen, above 
all the primary producers of the navy’s food and drink might in some 
degree withdraw their services when cash dried up. Unlike the 
Victualling Office, the Navy Board was usually in a surprisingly strong 
position to bargain with its contractors and able to ride the currency 
crisis of 1696; but the suppliers of victuals, less narrowly organized in 
any case, could not keep the small farmer out of his money for long. 
The Victualling Commissioners were peculiarly vulnerable both to 
cash shortage and price fluctuations because they least of all could 
adapt their purchases to the state of the market. Fresh food meant 
heavy seasonal expenditure at best; nor could a sudden increase of 
demand easily be anticipated with the methods of preservation then 
available, even had the business organization of the commissioners— 
and the discipline of ships’ pursers—been equal to taking stock of 
what they already had. Mr. Ehrman supplies a weighty answer to 
the note of impatience with the victuallers which he allows occasion- 
ally to escape him, though he says little to support his solitary reference 
to the famous Thomas Papillon as ‘ well suited to the job’ of Victualling 
Commissioner (p. 316). More disappointing, however, is his curious 
neglect of Thomas Sergison, the indefatigable and long-suffering Clerk 
of the Acts to whom much of the relative success of the Navy Board 
was surely due, if one may judge by the selection of his papers pub- 
lished by the Navy Records Society.’ In effect, these documents form 
a very convenient appendix to Mr. Ehrman’s book and provide what 
some readers may miss in it—a powerful impression of the strain which 
a defective administrative machinery threw on its servants, the play of 
their personal antagonisms, their conservatism and fear of censure, 
and also of a certain humaneness which, if the frequent releases of 
pressed men in the next war are any guide, was more effective in indi- 
vidual instances than Mr. Ehrman seems to imply when he says that 
Greenwich Hospital was ‘perhaps the only example in naval ad- 
ministration at this time of an unnecessarily benevolent act’ (p. 137). 

Mr. Ehrman has more that is new to say about the material of the 
navy than about its men, and more about the dockyard workers than 
the seamen. It seems probable that a satisfactory account of impress- 
ment will have to wait upon a thorough search of the county records 
and the intensive study of British shipping history. Meanwhile, the 
statement that the maritime counties had by William’s time ‘a well- 
organized system of collection through their own officers’ (p. 117) 
contrasts oddly with the Admiralty view in 1702 that the men so 
procured did not answer the expense of collecting them.* In fact, it 
seems to have been an unjustified reliance on the co-operation of the 
magistracy and vice-admirals which took the teeth out of the official 


*R. D, Merriman (ed.), The Sergison Papers (London, 1950). 
*P.C. 1/1/4: Lord High Admiral to Privy Council, 9 December 1702. 
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proposals when parliament enacted the registration of seamen. Mr. 
Ehrman gives the impression that the Act of 1696 closely followed the 
official prescription, but Commissioner St. Lo, who propounded other 
remedies besides the register, knew that his scheme would only work 
if penalties were imposed on the neglectful magistrate.’ 

Without overlooking the part played by improvisation and luck in 
manning and paying for the navy, it is possible to conclude from Mr. 
Ehrman’s own erudite analysis itself that the margin berween adminis- 
tration and chaos was rather wider than he admits. It is right that he 
should continually fasten on the gap between intention and result, 
but the untidy cighteenth-century structure, which sometimes got 
better results, might equally well deserve such a damning phrase as 
‘the bankruptcy of the traditional administration under changing 
circumstances ’ (p. 133). May not too much insistence on the pathology 
of administration, as it strikes a post-utilitarian intelligence, add un- 
necessarily to the difficulty of explaining victory or survival? Mr. 
Ehrman’s answer to this problem is the traditional one that English 
resources were better adapted to expensive war than French, but in 
its general form this explanation is too facile. Before 1694, at least, 
it hardly looks as if English resources were any more easily mobilized 
for war; in manpower and many war materials France was stronger 
and more self-sufficient; and at a time when fear of French goods is 
written all over the Statute Book, it is hard to see what is meant by the 
‘natural poverty of French resources’ (p. 172). It is more helpful 
to recognize that they were overstretched by heavier commitments on 
land and, at sea, perhaps wasted by a mistaken strategy. But was 
Vauban’s advocacy of the guerre de course far wrong? English foreign 
trade at times came perilously near disaster in this war and the next. 
Mr. Ehrman is surely nearer the truth in calling attention to some 
switch of investment away from overseas trade into industry than in 
asserting that the progress of maritime war ‘ directly increased wealth’ 
(p. 172), at any rate under William and Anne? Industry as a whole 
seems to have suffered more in William’s war than was compensated 
for by the stimulus imparted by the expensive fleet to a sector of it. 
Moreover, if the figures of shipping clearances are to be used as an 
index of the economic impact of the war, it is with 1697, not 1699, that 
the tonnages of 1688 ought to be compared.* Post-war resilience is 
another matter. Historians have shown themselves too ready to 
follow Chalmers in making light of the sombre observations of 
Davenant and others in war-time simply because recovery came so 
quickly afterwards. From French ports, between Ryswyck and the 
outbreak of the Spanish war, outward clearances surged to very high 
levels also. 


J. S. Bromuey. 


* George St. Lo, England's Interest ; Or, a Discipline for Seamen (London, 1694), 
p. 26. 

* The tonnages quoted by Mr. Ehrman (p. 172) for 1699 are taken from George 
Chalmers and are really averages for 1699-1701 : see Am Estimate of the Comparative 
Strength of Great Britain (new edn., London, 1794), Pp. 7! 
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The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolution. By Epmunp S. and HELen 
M. MorGan. (London: Cumberlege, for North Carolina Univer- 
sity Press, 1953.) 


Tus book attempts to recreate two years of American history, seeing 
general issues through the eyes of particular men. The narrative, 
which might easily have become monotonous or disjointed by alternating 
between biography and generalization, proceeds steadily, gathering 
momentum, to conclusions which are none the worse for emphasizing 
the old questions of taxation and representation. Not that modern 
procedures are ignored. Biography is used skilfully to serve the broader 
purpose. The career of Governor Bernard provides the setting in which 
a crisis began to develop with the Sugar Act and the threat of a stamp 
duty. It shows how the ideal of general reorganization was super- 
seded by specific measures of detail; and how these in turn aroused 
different economic interests, different political susceptibilities and dif- 
ferent fears for the future, according as the immediate danger or the 
threat of later action seemed the more menacing. After Bernard has 
introduced the reader to the Sugar Act, the career of John Robinson, 
collector of Customs, serves to show how trouble arose over the Stamp 
Act, amid irrelevant matters of local politics. In their discussion of this 
famous measure, the authors indicate the hollowness of Grenville’s 
suggestion that the colonies might submit alternative proposals. The 
third biographical chapter—that on Daniel Dulany—brings in theo- 
retical and controversial questions of right and authority. The authors 
revive Chatham’s contention that the legislative power did not neces- 
sarily include the power to tax; and they make an impressive case for 
this as the real limitation of parliamentary authority rather than those 
depending on distinctions between internal and external taxes or between 
realm and dominions. Emphasizing the difference between general 
parliamentary legislation by king, Lords and Commons, and taxation 
originating in the lower house, the authors develop a theme which runs 
through the rest of the book. 

In the second section, the rising opposition is followed through 
riots and resignations to organized resistance. Emphasis is now upon 
the problem of violence posed by the action of mobs; the technique of 
revolt; and the interesting relation between politicians and demagogues. 
After this useful examination of detail, the authors return to biography 
for the ‘ patterns of loyalty ’ shown in the careers of Thomas Hutchinson, 
Jared Ingersoll, and John Hughes. Once again domestic politics affect 
the course of imperial history. Beyond this is the significant human 
element revealed in men of goodwill who do not fully perceive the 
emotional difference between rights and privileges, and who honestly 
believe that it is better to lessen the evil than to fight it, even though 
they may differ little in private opinion from the more belligerent. Bio- 
graphy is again followed by analysis; and the narrative ends with the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, the passing of the Declaratory Act and the 
‘postponement of revolution’. This concluding section deals more 
with the complexities of English politics than did the earlier chapters; 
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and the authors may well be challenged on the implication of their 
statements about the king’s ‘controlled . . . bloc of seats’ (p. 261); 
about Pitt’s inability to ‘ hold a majority in time of peace ’ as contrasted 
with wartime (p. 262); about the novelty of Rockingham’s quest for 
support outside parliament (p. 264); and about the possibility of the 
Americans’ being ‘ bled dry for the benefit of their fellow subjects in 
England ’ (p. 187). It is, however, only fair to say that these doubtful 
statements do not seriously impair the value of the book. 

This value consists partly in the detailed examination of techniques 
of resistance and partly in the analysis of policy. The authors’ con- 
clusions go far to support the contemporary whig view, expressed by 
Burke and his friends, that Grenville committed the fatal blunder by 
inaugurating a policy which, however logical, was essentially new. It 
raised questions which might have been avoided but which, once raised, 
could not be silenced. Altogether, there is much to be said for a con- 
centrated examination of the ‘ Stamp Act crisis ’ for its own sake. Other- 
wise the events of 1765 and 1766 are likely to suffer that unconscious 
distortion which occurs whenever one set of events is regarded mainly 
as the prelude to another. Even in such small distinctions as that 
between the loyalists of 176; and those of 1776 the distortion may be 
corrected. And in the broader scene the disputes over taxation and 
parliamentary authority emerge more clearly. It can be seen how 
different issues became confused; how the attempt to separate internal 
and external taxation blurred that other distinction between the power to 
legislate and the power to tax; and how the claims of expediency were 
ever at hand to confuse the more speculative argument over rights. 
The clear and detailed analysis of such complexities is a necessary step to 
understanding. 


G. H. Gurrripce. 


The Diplomats, 1919-1939. Edited by Gorpon A. Craic and Fexrx 
Grizert. (London, Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 
1953-) 


* Dretomats ’, Lloyd George once remarked, ‘ were invented simply to 
waste time’. This has tended to be the predominant view in America, 
imbued with the Wilsonian doctrine of open and largely amateur diplo- 
macy. It was thus especially worth while to produce, in The Diplomats, 
1919-1939, an American symposium of essays by seventeen historians 
upon aspects, primarily, of European diplomacy with a view to illumin- 
ating ‘the basic problem... of the significance which traditional 
diplomacy possessed in a period in which its institutions were assailed 
from the democratic, as well as from the totalitarian, side’ (p. 7). 

While the aim of this survey is as interesting as one would expect 
from its editors, its achievement is somewhat less rewarding The 
uneven effect of this rambling great book is partly due to the almost 
inevitable limitations imposed by both the method employed and the 
material available. One cannot help feeling, though, that even so, the 
book might have been considerably improved if the editors had pruned 
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it severely, not only by cutting out prolixities, but also by adhering more 
strictly to their own definition of diplomats as ‘ the envoys in the field 
and the officials in the Foreign Offices’ (p. 7). Instead the reader is 
presented with a mixed assortment of essays on Government departments 
—the Foreign Office and the State Department, on national diplomacies, 
on diplomats proper and on political ministers ranging from Bene3 and 
Beck (in themselves interesting studies of small-state statecraft) to 
Arthur Henderson and Ribbentrop. 

One regrets the incomplete concentration upon the personalities and 
performances of professional diplomatists all the more since several of 
the studies which are in fact so restricted are among the best. Mr. 
Franklin L. Ford stylishly contrasts his ‘ three observers in Berlin’, Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Ambassador Dodd and M. Frangois-Poncet. Mr. 
William W. Kaufmann provides a frank and scathing sketch of the 
ignorant and ill-judged diplomacy of America’s two chief ambassadors 
in Europe before the war, Mr. Bullitt and Mr. Kennedy. 

The editors appreciate that the choice of personalities ‘ will probably 
seem arbitrary to some readers’ (p. 8). This is to some extent inevit- 
able. English readers, however, may particularly regret that, despite 
the still deficient documentation, Professor Craig did not make bold to 
integrate his opening essay upon ‘ the British Foreign Office from Grey 
to Austen Chamberlain’ around the figure, rather, of Sir Eyre Crowe, 
who set such a commanding stamp upon both the organization and the 
policy of his department. Crowe’s most outstanding successor as 
under-secretary of state, Lord Vansittart, is admitted by the editors to 
be ‘the most notable omission . . . it was thought wiser to defer an 
appraisal of his diplomacy until the documents bearing on the period of 
his greatest influence have been published’ (p. 8). No such documen- 
tary consideration can, however, justify the equally serious omission of 
Baron von Weizsicker. There is an abundance of published documents 
from which to check the special pleading of his own thinnish memoirs. 
There may be some uneasiness in America about Baron von Weizsicker, 
who was condemned as a war-criminal by an American tribunal in 1949, 
and released next year. But that is scarcely a sufficient reason for de- 
priving historians of what could have been a really useful assessment of 
this controversial figure. 

The Diplomats will, however, remain a valuable quarry for students. 
It is usually accurate and the footnotes cite a wide range of printed 
sources in many languages—the amount of original source-material is 
small, Occasional lapses call for notice. It is not quite right to say, 
as Professor Craig does, that ‘in the summer of 1919, when the Peace 
Conference finally finished its labours, Lord Balfour resigned as Foreign 
Secretary and was replaced by the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston’ 
(p. 25). For the main session of the Paris Peace Conference did not end 
till January 1920, and even then the Treaty of Sevres was not signed with 
Turkey till the following August; Mr. Balfour was not replaced by 
Lord Curzon till the latter part of October 1919; Mr. Balfour did not 
become a peer till 1922, nor Lord Curzon a marquess till 1921. On the 
next page it is incorrect to say that Sir Charles Hardinge—he had 
incidentally been Lord Hardinge since 1910—became British ambassador 
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at Paris at the end of 1919; this was not till a year later. On page 34 
* Salonika’ looks like a mistake for ‘Smyrna’. More seriously mis- 
leading is the statement on page 566, in the study of M. Coulondre by 
Mr. Franklin F. Ford and Professor Car] E. Schorske that on the evening 
of 22 May 1938 M. Daladier ‘was weeping on the shoulders of the 
German ambassador, begging the Reich not to compel him to go to 
war for an alliance [with Czechoslovakia] which he “had not made 

. and was not happy about’’’. The German source quoted for this, 
the account of the conversation made by the German ambassador in 
Paris, in fact says nothing about M. Daladier weeping on his shoulders 
but does continue quotation of M. Daladier’s allusion to the Franco- 
Czechoslovak alliance as follows: ‘It did, however, exist and if we 
[Germany] attacked Czechoslovakia, the French would have to fight if 
they did not wish to be dishonoured (déshonorés). A nation who valued 
her honour could no more break her word than could a man of honour 
Neither would we act otherwise in the same situation.’ 

Professor Carl E. Schorske is alone responsible for the study of the 
*‘ contrapuntal relationship between Dirksen and Schulenburg’ (p. 477) 
and their ‘ polaric diplomatic achievements’ (p. 511) as German am 
bassadors in London and Moscow respectively before the outbreak of 
the Second World War. Professor Schorske here asserts that during 
the summer of 1939 ‘ Prime Minister Chamberlain, who had been forced 
into the talks with the Soviet Union against all his instincts, developed 
a double game of his own’ (p. 505) by offering Germany appeasement 
and partnership in the Hudson-Wohltat and Wilson-Wohltat conversa 
tions. As his main authority for these conversations the author cites 
* Dirksen Papers’ with no date or place of publication. Some readers 
might not gather that the page-numbers under this coy reference are in 
fact those of volume ii of Documents and Materials relating to the Eve of 
the Second World War published by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the U.S.S.R. (Moscow, 1948). Professor Schorske’s compression is 
perhaps rendered the more unfortunate by the fact that his accusation 
against Neville Chamberlain approximates to that made by M. Molotov, 
and vigorously rebutted by Mr. Eden, at the Berlin Conference in 
February 1954. One hopes that American historians are not going to 
find it indelicate, or injudicious, to acknowledge Soviet sources when 
they use them, especially for impugning the actions of others. 

Professor Schorske’s use of the Soviet compilation is in itself under 
standable since volume vi of the Third Series of Documents om British 
Foreign Policy 1919-1939, containing all the British records of the con 
versations in question that are preserved in the archives of the Foreign 
Office, probably appeared too late for him to consult when writing 
The author’s omission of any caveat is, however, the more regrettable 
since the German records published by the Russians are what Dr 
Wohltat said to Herr von Dirksen that Mr. Hudson and Sir Horace 
Wilson said to him. Still less explicable is Professor Schorske’s failure 
to mention that on 24 July 1939, four days after the Hudson-Wohltat 
conversation, Chamberlain stated in the house of commons with 
regard to it: ‘ The Cabinet knew nothing about these conversations, 
nor did any other Minister but the Minister concerned. It is not the 
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intention of His Majesty’s Government to initiate any discussions [with 
Germany] of the kind suggested.’ Professor Schorske may think that 
Chamberlain was a liar as well as an appeaser. But if so, he should say 
$0. 

Another instance of the unfortunate use of the same Russian pub- 
lication occurs on page 565 where, to render confusion worse confounded, 
the first volume of the collection is cited, again without date or place of 
publication, as Documents and Materials. On this shrouded authority it 
is stated in the essay on M. Coulondre that ‘ the British Foreign Office 
opinion of Paul-Boncour was perhaps characteristically expressed by 
Alexander Cadogan to Czech ambassador Masaryk (4 April 1938)’ in 
a disparaging remark. Perhaps, but one ventures to doubt the entirely 
characteristic nature of the utterance, if only because the source cited is 
in fact an English translation of a German translation of a Czech sum 
mary of the conversation. Also, incidentally, Jan Masaryk was Czecho- 
slovak minister, not ambassador, and the date was 5 April, not 4 April. 

In the concluding essay to The Diplomats Mr. Kaufmann maintains 
that it was a world-wide tragedy that between the two great wars ‘ the 
professional diplomat had lost contact with the world in which he lived ’ 
(p. 680). But the book as a whole is, despite exceptions, somewhat 
deficient in that analytic penetration needed to interpret, and indeed to 
substantiate, such confident generalization. The contributors, surveying 
from afar, have yet mostly produced a series of close-ups rather than a 
synoptic illumination. 


ROHAN BUTLER. 


The Place-Names of Oxfordshire. Parts i and ii. By MarGarer GELLING. 
(English Place-Name Society, vols. xxiii and xxiv. Cambridge: 
University Press, 195 3-4.) 


Historians, and many others besides historians, have good reason to be 
grateful for every addition made by the Place-Name Society to its in- 
valuable series of publications. Its latest volume, which completes the 
survey of Oxfordshire place-names, is the twenty-fourth which it has 
issued and the survey now covers seventeen entire counties and the 
North and East Ridings of Yorkshire. Since publication was resumed 
in 1950, after a seven years’ interval, the rate of progress has of necessity 
been slower than it was in former years, for, like other societies devoted 
to the publication of historical data, the Place-Name Society is faced with 
the difficulty of increased costs, and some dislocation has also been 
caused by changes in the directorship, successive removals of the Society's 
headquarters, and the illness of the present director. In the thirtieth 
annual report, issued in September 1953, the need for greater financial 
support is emphasized and though ‘ membership remains at the new level 
of nearly 7oo’ it is pointed out that this can only be maintained or 
increased if an increased rate of publication is ensured. 

It is much to be hoped that the requisite support will be forthcoming ; 
but it is also important that quality should not be allowed to suffer in 
the interests of speed, and the new volumes, welcome and valuable as 
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they are, seem to the present reviewer to be a little disquieting in this 
respect. Perhaps that is partly because one who has lived in Oxfordshire 
for most of his life is inclined to apply more exacting standards in this 
case; and certainly an impressive mass of material has been assembled, 
thanks chiefly to preliminary work by Lady Stenton, so that no complaint 
can be made on the ground that names of major importance have been 
omitted—as so miny were, unfortunately, in the Cumberland volumes. 
Yet signs of haste are not wanting. The dish is piled high with good 
meat, but some of it is rather ‘ underdone’, though the comparative 
simplicity of the problems presented by the Oxfordshire names and the 
abundance of early forms available for this county should have facilitated 
the work of explanation. No doubt a high degree of caution is essential 
to place-name study, but again and again in these volumes one feels 
that some attempt might have been made to elucidate names which 
are listed without comment. Nor are the explanations always satis- 
factory. In regard to the mame Heyford Warren—an alternative 
for Upper Heyford that is found as early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century—all we are told is that ‘the count of Warenne has land in 
Stratton in this hundred 1242-3’ with a reference to the Book of Fees. 
It is hard to see how anyone can have supposed such a remark to be at 
all relevant; and there can surely be little doubt that the name incor 
porates that of Warin Fitz-Gerald, who appears to have inherited an 
estate at Upper Heyford from his mother Matilda de Chesney towards 
the end of the twelfth century. Nor are things much better with Heyford 
Purcell (an old name of Lower Heyford): the reader is merely referred 
to Newton Purcell and in the section devoted to that place is told that 
it was held by a member of the Purcell family in 1198, but nothing 
is said of the family’s connexion with Heyford. 

As regards field-names the editor confesses that the attribution to 
parishes ‘ is probably in some cases inaccurate as time did not permit of 
full local investigation into all problems of this nature’. It is not to be 
wondered at, of course, that the information given about this class of 
names is incomplete and very unequal as between parish and parish; 
and even partial lists of unexplained field-names are well worth while. 
But some of the omissions are rather serious and could have been made 
good without much difficulty. In the case of Great Tew no use seems 
to have been made of the manorial by-laws of 1756-61 published by 
Vinogradoff or of the extracts from those of 1692 published in The 
Manor and Borough by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Several additional 
field-names might have been obtained from these sources—in particular 
that of Sainfoin Hill, which, as it occurs in 1692, is of some importance 
for agricultural history. Again, we are given a long list of field-names 
in Lower Heyford, and for some of these reference is made either to a 
terrier of 1679 or to what Maitland justly described as the * admirable ’ 
map of 1606; but ten ficld-names which occur in one or other of those 
sources are left without any mention. It is possible that a closer con- 
sideration of local topography might have led in some cases to a modi- 
fication of the conclusions reached. One is surprised to be told that 
the meaning of the name Back Brook (of which there are four examples) 
is uncertain and that the forms ‘ suggest ME bak&e, “ bat’’, which might 
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conceivably be used as the first element of a stream-name’. And it is 
difficult to believe that the name Cuttle Mill in Steeple Aston is derived 
from a (seemingly hypothetical) stream-name in view of the still visible 
traces of the artificial ‘ cut’ which used to bring the water to it (cf. Cutt 
Mill in Cuxham-with-Easington). 

Many points of historical interest have been brought out in the 
Introduction, but, given the urgent pressure of financial difficulty, this 
is perhaps a direction in which some economy might be effected in 
future volumes. The geographical section contributed by Dr. Arkell, 
excellent though it is, is hardly essential, for though topographical 
conditions are often of the first importance for the understanding of 
place-names (as Henry Bradley used to insist) a geological explanation 
of the topography is another matter, and neither the geology of the 
Introduction nor the geological sketch-map throws any light, for example, 
upon the origin of the name Wheatfield (= white fe/d) and we are not 
told whether the soil there is chalky or not. General historical matter, 
such as the account of the Anglo-Saxon settlement of Oxfordshire, could 
less easily be spared; but a really adequate treatment of topics of this 
kind would require an impracticable enlargement of the Introductions, 
and concentration upon the place-name data would be preferable. An 
outstanding problem in Oxfordshire is the relation of the Saxon and 
Anglian elements; but in the Introduction the issue is perhaps over- 
simplified by the assumption that the annal of 571 must be taken at its 
face value and so leads to the conclusion that south-east Oxfordshire 
‘ had passed again into the hands of the British ’ after the early Germanic 
settlements in the middle Thames area to which archaeology bears 
witness. No account is taken of Oman’s interesting suggestion that the 
words ‘with Britons’ (indicating the foes against whom Cuthwolf 
fought) may have slipped into the Chronicle unadvisedly through the 
careless repetition of a frequently recurring phrase—nor again of the 
archaeological evidence (cremation and cruciform brooches) which affords 
some reason for thinking that the first Teutonic settlers in this district, 
coming from the north-east along the line of the Icknield Way, may 
have been, not Saxons as Mr. Leeds believes, but Angles. These, 
however, are heretical views, and Mrs. Gelling’s summary is certainly 
more orthodox. In another direction a small but unobjectionable 
economy might be obtained in future volumes by saving the time and 
trouble required to indicate which names are found only on the six-inch 
ordnance map, for the practice is surely less useful than that of giving 
the sheet and square references to the one-inch ordnance map for the 
parish names—a practice which was abandoned twenty years ago. Yet 
when all is said, these volumes remain an important addition to know- 
ledge, and the real moral of the foregoing criticisms is the need of giving 
the Place-Name Society that ‘ greater financial support’, which, as 
Professor A. H. Smith points out in the Report for 1952~3, is required, 
among other things, to provide a full-time research assistant. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 
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Short Notices 


Tue reader who arrives at length at the 380th page of The Council of 
Chalcedon : A Historical and Doctrinal Survey, by Dr. R. V. Sellers (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1953) will be doing its author bare justice if he records the 
judgement that it is a work of outstanding importance, not only for 
theological but for historical students. Dr. Sellers has already given 
some taste of his quality in his Two Amcient Christologies and his Eustathius 
of Adtioch; and in spite of a tortuous and often quite unnecessarily 
complicated style which makes some parts excessively difficult to read, 
he succeeds in giving a better account than is to be found elsewhere of 
the historical and doctrinal background of the Council of Chalcedon; 
and in the second part when he comes to deal with ‘ the Chalcedonian 
Definition of the Faith’ he supplements a valuable study of the docu- 
ments by 100 pages of critical examination of the varying stages of the 
pre-Justinianic controversy between the Monophysites and the Chalce- 
donians and of something like a real clarification of the Chalcedonian 
doctrine of the ‘ Person’ and of the ‘ Two Natures’ of Jesus Christ. 
As he points out, he has not been able to make use of the fifteenth- 
century anniversary ‘symposium’ which has been produced by 
Grillmeier and Bacht; but he has spread his researches very widely, 
and it is not easy to recall any ancient source of importance which has 
escaped his notice. His interpretations are, of course, his own, and it 
must be left for modern critics to determine how far in their view he 
really meets the difficulties felt by Harnack, Bethune-Baker, J. M. Creed, 
H. R. Mackintosh and others in the past with regard to the Definition 
itself as providing an adequate solution for some of the most intricate 
and august problems of theology. On the historical side he certainly 
does greater justice than has often been accorded to the Monophysites, 
Especially noteworthy, as he deals with the pre-Chalcedonian exponents 
of the Alexandrian, the Antiochene and the Western doctrinal traditions, 
in his working out of the thesis that ‘in a very real sense the council of 
Chalcedon may be called the place where three ways meet’. The 
following sections are indeed admirably done. Having said so much, a 
reviewer may perhaps be allowed to give expression to a grievance. 
A famous bishop of Salisbury used to urge with much insistence that if 
one wished to understand the fundamental elements of the doctrinal 
teaching of any body of people whose history dated back to the early 
days of the Church one must retain the technical terms of their theology 
in the original form even if one had to explain them by modern equiva- 
lents. [John Sarum felicis recordationis used particularly to emphasize 
the retention of the term ‘ Parsopa’.] But again and again Dr. Sellers 
puts his readers to quite a considerable amount of research by using 
‘ nature ’, ‘ person ’, ‘ substance ’ without indication of the original term. 
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The book does much credit to the enterprise of the publishers and is in 
general very creditably produced, even if more than fifty misprints are 
to be noted, and there are two passages (pp. 224, 279 n.) in which by 
inadvertence the author contrives to say exactly the opposite to what he 
means. CLAUDE JENKINS. 


The history of Welsh Christianity in the dark ages has had to rely 
largely on unreliable saints’ Lives written five centuries later by clerics 
concerned to glorify each his own saint and advance the interests of 
Norman church organization. Professor E. G. Bowen has opened up, 
here and previously, a valuable new approach in The Settlements of the 
Celtic Saints in Wales (University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1954). By 
mapping the dedications to Celtic saints he undertakes to show the 
spheres of activity and influence of each, and draws a large number of 
stimulating if occasionally startling conclusions. His work is based on 
the premise that early Celtic foundations were generally called by the 
name of their founder or monastic patron; om which, as he says [many] 
scholars agree, though one should add that not all do, and that serious 
objections have been advanced. Modern distribution maps have pro- 
duced precious results, but when it is a distribution not of solid objects 
like axes but of a hypothesis, however well founded, they must be used 
cautiously. Professor Bowen has studied his sites and their history for 
many years, with minute care, and his treatment of the evidence is con- 
scientious ; his contention is that in spite of revivals of cults under the 
Normans the pattern which emerges is certainly pre-Norman and prob- 
ably contemporary with the saints themselves. The map of genuinely 
early dedications to a saint having been made, this is compared with the 
historical records and carefully related to questions such as sea and land 
routes used in the dark ages, settlements of population, and so on. 
There is no room here to detail the numerous interesting inferences which 
are drawn. One may mention how a very early saint, Dubricius, is 
seen to belong to the area where Roman civil life was strongest, and 
where there is some fair evidence for continuity of Christianity into the 
sub-Roman period, of which he may well have been himself a product. 
The dedications to Teilo seem to show that the centre of his cult was not 
Llandaff, as the Norman propagandists for the bishopric of Llandaff 
asserted, but Llandeilo Fawr. Saints associated with each other in the 
Lives often have their dedications in close proximity; Professor Bower 
inclines to think that usually these people really were co-workers, rather 
than that the writers took the hint supplied by the dedications. A 
chapter is devoted to the evidence on travelling saints in Cornwall, 
Brittany, &c., derived from dedications. The evidence of inscriptions 
suggests that early Welsh Christianity owes much to influences from 
South Gaul; but no solid arguments are advanced here for the revolu- 
tionary concept that this implies that the people commemorated were 
immigrants, pact of considerable movements of population which even 
set up a Roman system of government (pp. 16 ff.). The speculations on 
Goedelic and Brittonic speech on pages 100-1 might well be reconsidered 
in a second edition, In Part ii Professor Bowen discusses the siting of 
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early churches in regard to geography and geology, and what their 
founders were looking for in choosing their sites; also the relationship 
of these to the pattern of secular settlement. Nearly haif the ancient 
foundations apparently bear no relation to the situation of farms and 
villages but are quite isolated. This book raises many problems of a 
very stimulating nature, and one is most grateful for the valuable new 
light on the Dark Ages thrown by Professor Bowen’s ingenious, careful, 
and babnbrechend studies on distribution and siting. 


KENNETH JACKSON. 


Dr. J. R. H. Moorman, the author of the useful and admirable History 
of the Church in England (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1953), 
dealing with the history of 1750 years in 400 pages, remarks in his 
preface that it ‘can be no more than an introduction ’. 
and we may wish that he could have had more space. In the closing 
chapters he is inevitably embarrassed by the quantity and range of his 
material. But for the most part the reader is not led to feel that he has 
a textbook in his hands. Dr. Moorman’s style is clear, and generally 
unhurried, and he contrives with much skill and judgement both to tell 
his story and to reflect upon its significant characteristics. The archi- 
tecture and music of the Church are given due attention, and the de- 
scription of great affairs or of dominating men is not allowed to obscure 
the importance of parochial life and the sympathies, prejudices and 
interests of ordinary folk. It is perhaps not difficult to discern a par- 
ticular liveliness and intimacy in the account of those medieval centuries in 
whose study the author has won distinction, but his workmanship is 
good throughout and his many notes on books for further reading are 
more than commonly useful. Here and there naturally, and sometimes 
in matters of importance, there is room for query and criticism. The 
vexed question of the condition of the Anglo-Saxon Church in the early 
eleventh century is treated rather confusingly; and in view of recent 
researches it may be doubted whether ‘the whole Anglo-Saxon culture ’ 
was in fact obliterated by the Norman Conquest. And is there solid 
ground for thinking that in the eleventh century most of the * vast 
numbers ’ of men in holy or minor orders were ‘ able to read and write 
Latin tolerably well’ (p. 87)? The account of the breach with Rome in 
the sixteenth century is lucid and judicious, but Puritanism is given 
somewhat hard measure. The value and the depth of F. D. Maurice’s 
influence is unquestionable, and his thinking was without a doubt 
* courageous’, but can it rightly be called ‘clear’? Both in his own 
day and since it has required and received a great volume of elucidation! 
Nor does it seem altogether true to say (p. 420) that in our own day the 
doctrinal gulf between Anglicans and Free Churchmen ‘ remains as wide 
asever’. In the main, however, it would be hard to improve upon this 
fair-minded and scholarly introduction to a great subject. The book is 
excellently printed and produced, and few slips have been noticed: 
note 1 on page 43 needs revision: in note 2 on page 235 F. G. Hutchinson 
should be F. E. Hutchinson: on page 319 James Stephens should be 
James Stephen, Atwyn Wonton. 


This is true, 
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Professor F. Saxl of the Warburg Institute had in the last years of his 
life been fascinated by the problems of English Romanesque sculpture 
and with his wonted speculative ingenuity had been exploring various 
new approaches to the subject. He had in mind two books, one on 
French and English seals of the twelfth century, one on English sculpture 
of the same period, books that were to be supplementary to one another, 
for he felt that the seals provided a corpus of datable material that was 
invaluable for comparison with works of larger scale. The present 
volume, English Sculptures of the Twelfth Century (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1954), is composed of a short paper on the seals, a lecture on 
the sculpture, and an account (comprising twenty pages out of a total 
of sixty-eight) by Dr. Hanns Swarzenski of some of the sculpture which 
Saxl had had photographed, but on which he had left no written material. 
Dr. Swarzenski has also added notes throughout. The photographs 
were taken by Mr. O. Fein of the Warburg Institute and the hundred 
plates undoubtedly constitute the finest record of any period of English 
sculpture that has yet been published. Saxl’s intention was to discuss 
some of the greatest examples not to survey the subject as a whole, to 
‘select the few works which are the main milestones on the road’. 
These were in his opinion the York Madonna, the Chichester reliefs, the 
Romanesque figure sculpture of Lincoln, Malmesbury, and Durham, 
the Doom slab at York, the Kelloe Cross, and the Worcester Christ in 
Majesty. This is obviously a personal list. It does not include capitals, 
even where historiated, and there is therefore no discussion of Canterbury 
or Reading. The Herefordshire school is presumably regarded as 
provincial and off the main line of development. The Rochester west 
front is dismissed as ‘ merely imitation of French work’. ‘The Worcester 
Christ, admittedly included as a plate on which Saxl had written nothing, 
requires some much fuller consideration of the transitional style in 
England than is given here. The parallels drawn with continental 
carvings, many of them little known works, add a special interest to 
the treatment of the problems, and in some cases, such as the comparison 
of the tomb of Raoul le Vert (d. 1124) at Rheims with the York Madonna, 
are very illuminating. It can be seen from the list of subjects that many 
of them are highly controversial. Saxl places the York Madoana in the 
early twelfth century, the Chichester reliefs a generation later. These 
are stylistic assessments, supported by continental analogies. Dr. 
Swarzenski in his notes gives the available information about the placing 
of the reliefs and an all too short account of the other fragments recently 
found by Dr. Zarnecki and himself; the fragment of another relief at 
Toller Fratrum is illustrated in the plates. The history of the building 
of Chichester Cathedral is an uncertain one, but it seems probable that 
the choir was completed ¢. 1130, and that the screen on which the reliefs 
were placed should approximate to the same date. At Lincoln the authors 
lean to the view that the reliefs belong to the period of St. Hugh (1186- 
1200), but hardly make out a case for this surprising assumption. Icono- 
graphically theirs is the fullest account yet given of them, though they 
do sot tackle the problem of the framed slab of Daniel, so carefully 
placed in the middle of the cycle. It seems possible that this at some 
period replaced the scene of the Deluge, which now comes after the 
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covenant with Noah, but if the Daniel is out of order in the narrative, 
its prominence may have had a liturgical significance as one of the most 
famous symbols of salvation. The battered relief here interpreted as 
the birth of Abel and the death of Cain is more probably a single scene 
with Adam and Cain in the lower part. Such a scene occurs, at a much 
later date, in the Bodleian MS. Auct. D. 4.4, which may well have an 
older tradition behind it. There are two gaps in the series following 
this slab, which may have been filled up by the story of Cain and Abel. 
The previous slab, despite manuscript parallels, would then be Adam and 
Cain, not Cain and Abel. Another curious piece of dating is the assigning 
of the York Doom to the thirteenth century. Dr. Swarzenski, who is 
responsible for this section, does not admit a relationship between the 
Doom and the Death of Dives in the York Museum, but makes no 
allowance, in contrasting their styles, for different degrees of weathering. 
A strikingly interesting comparison made by him is that between the 
drawings in the Lunel Psalter and the Malmesbury roundels. In all, a 
stimulating and provocative book, richer in ideas than in conclusions, 
and exceedingly revealing through the excellence of its photographs, 
where details are apparent that can hardly be seen by the eye, at least from 
ground level. T. S. R. Boast 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of King 
John, Michaelmas 1211, edited by Lady Stenton (London: Pipe Roll 
Society, 1953), is ‘ of unusual interest, but it is with difficulty that it can 
be made to yield something of its secrets. Many it will keep to the end’ 
(p. xxxvij); why, for instance, did Robert de Vaux fall so deeply into 
the king’s disfavour (pp. 157 and xxxj), or why, again, did William 
Briewerre cease to hold his four sheriffdoms, though otherwise continu 
ing to serve the king? Lady Stenton, in her Introduction, has done 
much to make the Roll easier to use. The prevailing picture is of * an 
unhappy land ruled by a distrustful King’ (p. xxxvj). John’s piety at 
Beaulieu (p. 178) or in his especially harsh treatment of the Jews was 
conventional enough not to soften his general attitude to the church; 
vacancies, as the ten valuable accounts on the Roll show, were fully 
exploited and, understandably, monasteries were willing to pay hand 
somely for custody of their own lands (pp. 6, 63, 65); other houses 
fined heavily for other benefits (e.g. Strata Florida, p. 235), and the 
parochial clergy of various dioceses and counties were being subjected 
to an onerous ‘donum’ (e.g. p. 92). Laymen suffered almost equally 
in ways that must have been familiar to them, though more than before 
seem to be in prison as royal debtors or buying their release. Behind 
much ,of his ill-treatment of his subjects, the king’s personality is but 
thinly hidden, and the Roll adds considerably to our knowledge of his 
itinerary. But the ill-treatment could never have been so systematic 
without the vigour and resourcefulness of his officers and justices, 
firmly under his control (e.g. Mr. Michael Belet, p. 12), of whose ac 
tivities and efficiency the accounts of Hugh de Neville, Brian de I'lsle, 
and John fitz Hugh provide unusually detailed and vivid illustration 
There is important incidental information, too, on the workings of the 
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central Government. The king’s small seal was occasionally used for 
writs of quittance for scutage (e.g. p. 170); money was put on deposit 
by the treasury with the raasters of the Temple and the Hospital, some 
going to the king’s chamber (p. 136) and 1,000m. to the emperor’s 
messenger (p. 135); there is one of the rare references to the ‘ rotulum 
camere de receptis ’ (p. 74). The unity and flexibility of the administra- 
tion is shown in the accounting for the bishopric of Exeter (p. 273): 
the custodians had accounted to the chamber in 1208 and 1209 (P.R. 11 
John, p. 91), in the latter year at Northampton leaving arrears of over 
£85; something similar happened in 1210, but in the present Roll they 
accounted at the exchequer for the year 1211, and for their arrears of 
1209 and 1210. Or again, the chamber might pay so routine an ex- 
chequer charge as overspending on a sheriff’s account (p. 150). Such 
cases suggest that the king would hardly have appreciated all the 
subtleties of our discussions on the relation of exchequer and chamber; 
with his grasp of the essentials of administration, he saw their purposes 
as one—as his own—and departmental jealousy was not the kind of thing 
he was likely to tolerate. T. H. Aston. 


Miss Faith Thompson divides A Short History of Parliament, 1293 
1642 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for University of Minnesota 
Press, 1953) into three sections introduced respectively by chapters on 
late medieval, Tudor and early Stuart England. For the main substance 
of her book she has culled extracts from the standard sources and second- 
ary authorities, adding explanatory comments but laying no claim to 
originality in a work ‘addressed to students of college age’. Miss 
Thompson is well read in the parliamentary literature of her chosen 
period and her decision to ignore conventional lines of demarcation 
between ‘ medieval’ and ‘ modern’ has much to commend it. The book 
is handsomely printed and includes five appropriate plates. University 
teachers may feel some hesitation, however, in putting it into the hands 
of their pupils. The introductory chapters are so slight as to be almost 
inevitably misleading to beginners and the book would have lost nothing 
by their omission. Such comments as ‘ The fifteenth century . . . was 
an age of transition, sometimes retrogression, again real progress’ offer 
a bad example of meaningless generalization. Miss Thompson adopts 
a deliberately unprofessional style verging at times on jocularity: too 
many of her references are inexact or incomplete: and it is not obvious 
what principle of selection underlies her bibliography. The book 
embodies a rich miscellany of information but the author’s method is 
descriptive rather than analytical and she does not write in such a way 
as to set the student thinking. May McKisacxk. 


Ipswich received the status and privileges of a free borough in 1200. 
On 19 September 1272, its Common Clerk, John le Blake, having been 
indicted of various robberies, absconded with some of the borough 
records, including a roll of laws and customs called ‘le Domesday’. It 
was consequently necessary for the better-advised men of the town to 
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set down in writing their recollections of what the customs of the borough 
were. This was done in 1290-1, and the resulting custumal gives the 
impression that the organization of courts which it describes was both 
static and of long standing. Mr. G. H. Martin, however, has now shown 
in The Early Court Rolls of the Borough of Ipswich (University College of 
Leicester, Department of English Local History, Occasional Papers, no. 
§, 1954) that this was not the case. At the end of the thirteenth century 
the organization of the courts was still fluid. Mr. Martin shows, for 
example, that at that time the ‘ Petty Court’, as distinct from the Great 
Court or Portmanmote, was probably a fairly new institution (p. 18). 
Recognizances of sales of free tenements in the borough were enrolled 
separately from ¢. 1294—hitherto they had been entered on the Great 
Court Roll—and by 1338 there was a ‘ Petty Court of Recognizances’ 
(pp. 16-17). For a short time in Edward II’s reign there was also a 
separate roll for pleas of ‘abatement’ or novel disseisin (p. 29). Mr. 
Martin ends his paper with a useful description of the rolls and compares 
them briefly with those of Norwich and Great Yarmouth. Of particular 
interest is his discovery of an inventory of the borough’s court rolls for 
the period 1308-33. It was written soon after 1333 and describes the 
distribution of the rolls between two chests (pp. 30-1 and 43-4), and it 
is therefore possible to establish the extent of the records that have been 
lost. R. H. C. Davis. 


It has long been understood that the chronicle, traditionally known as 
“the second continuation of Guillaume de Nangis’, has in fact no con- 
nexion with Nangis’s chronicle, but is an entirely independent work by 
one Jean de Venette, prior of the Carmelite house on the Place Maubert, 
Paris, and later head of the French province of his order. But since, in 
the manuscripts known to previous editors, it always follows the ‘ first 
continuation ’ (or first series of continuations) of Nangis, Géraud in- 
cluded it in his standard edition of Nangis for the Société de I’ histoire de 
France (2 vols., 1843). In 1878, however, Delisle called attention to 
Arundel MS. 28 in the British Museum, in which Jean de Venette’s 
chronicle stands by itself in a text differing at many points from that 
printed by Géraud. This manuscript was translated into English by 
Miss Jean Birdsall, who died before it could be printed. Her translation 
has been edited and annotated by Professor R. A. Newhall, and is now 
published as The Chronicle of Jean de Venette (New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953). The editor 
shows good reasons for thinking that the text of the Arundel MS. is 
much nearer to Jean de Venette’s original than the manuscripts edited 
by Géraud, and in his Introduction he is able to bring some refinements 
to Géraud’s discussion of the way in which the chronicle was composed 
and of Jean de Venette’s alleged democratic views. It is likely, indeed, 
that the chief value of this edition to students will lie in the very full 
annotation that Professor Newhall has supplied. It is true that the 
official records seem less prominent in this annotation than one would 
expect, and that here and there the editor seems to have missed a work 
which might have been helpful (e.g. Lennel’s Calais aw Moyen Age for the 
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siege of 1346-7); but he has not missed much, and the notes provide an 
excellent and up-to-date guide to the literature of the first phase of the 
Hundred Years’ war and much besides, and they will no doubt be used 
as such. For Jean de Venette is not a first-class chronicler. He is often 
inaccurate and muddled, and there are few matters of real importance for 
which he is our sole or principal authority. The interest of the chronicle 
lies in the fact that it is the work of an intelligent and not uncritical 
observer, well placed to witness great and often tragic events, who 
provides a useful corrective to Froissart’s aristocratic romanticism and 
is quite uninfluenced by the official Valois version of affairs, the version 
preserved by the St. Denis chroniclers and still largely accepted by French 
historians. Professor Newhall puts his finger on the matter of some im- 
portance when he observes that ‘ Jean de Venette knew nothing of the 
distinction between the Valois John “ the Good” and the Navarrese 
Charles “the Bad’’’. What we call the first phase of the Hundred 
Years’ War, from 1337 until about 1375, might well be called ‘ The war 
of the French Succession’; and the rights and wrongs of the matter 
were not so plain to contemporaries as they have seemed to many later 
writers. Joun Le Paroure. 


In his La Vie et la Mort a travers l Art du XVe Siécle (Cabiers des 
Annales, no. viii: Paris, Colin, 1952), M. Alberto Tenenti has written 
an iconographical study on the significance (sens) of death in the fifteenth 
century. He speaks of the notion of death having achieved, at that 
period, ‘ une physionomie originale en dehors de Vhéritage chrétien et 
de la renaissance classique’, and it will be remembered how strongly 
the period emphasized the macabre element in such artistic portrayals as 
the Dance of Death and drawings illustrating the progressive decomposi- 
tion of the human body. M. Tenenti cannot fully explain the pre- 
occupation of the later middle ages with mortality, but his book illus- 
trates the main pictorial themes found in the period: the motive of the 
Three Living and the Three Dead, the Triumph of Death (especially the 
fresco from the Campo Santo at Pisa), the portrayal of death in skeleton 
form, either on a triumphal car or on horseback. The author makes the 
interesting point that with the Italian artists there is much less emphasis 
on physical decomposition than among French or German, for the Italians 
were both more direct and realistic, and, at the same time, more abstract, 
in their personification of death. Hence, as is shown here, the occurrence 
in Italian art of the highly surréaliste skeleton. The best illustration of 
these fifteenth century ideas is seen in the drawings made for the ‘ Ars 
moriendi’ which gives expression to the dictum ‘ salus hominum in fine 
consistit’. In the ‘ Ars’, death becomes the occasion for the exercise 
of the Christian virtues against the temptations held out to the dying 
man by the denwns who visit him at his bedside, and new extension is 
given to the notion of holy dying, which was to play so powerful a part 
in seventeenth century religious thought. Particularly interesting in 
this connexion are the illustrations of Savonarola’s ‘ Predica dell’ arte 
del bene morire ’ (Florence, ¢. 1497) in one of which Death, as skeleton, 
appears with a scythe and points to a young Italian the alternatives of 
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life with the blessed (* quasu ”) or of being devoured by Lucifer (‘ quagiu’). 
The converse of all this lies in the notion of death as the preliminary to 
eternal life, an idea which humanists perhaps emphasized more than 
genuine medievals. The book is well illustrated; but it would have 
been better if the manuscript references had been given more clearly, 
especially in Appendix B. There is a table showing where the ‘ Danses 
macabres ’ occur, but again no manuscript or printed book reference. The 
notes on page 49 (11) and page 50 (12) might have been much fuller. 
The manuscript and incunabula history of the Ars bene moriendi, often 
combined with the Ars bene vivendi, is a long one and there are numerous 
versions of the illustrations. Incidentally, the blocks of the ‘ Traicté 
des paines d’Enfer et de Purgatoire’ (pp. 45 f.) are certainly by Pierre 
Le Rouge, though Vérard published the book. The edition by Boccard 
in 1493 has interesting variants. E. F. Jacos. 


In view of the feeble nature of such central machinery as existed in 
the sixteenth century for the safeguarding of law and order among the 
German states, it was the constant aim of Charles V to work towards 
the attainment of this end by the creation of a powerful League of a 
federal kind among a number of the German states and cities with the 
territories of the House of Habsburg serving as fly-wheel. In Die 
Plane Kaiser Karls V fiir eine Reichsreform mit Hilfe eines allgemeinen Bundes 
(Helsinki 1953, Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, ser. B, Tom 
83, 1) Martti Salomies surveys these attempts, concentrating mainly on 
those made during the two critical phases of Charles’s later years, first in 
1547-8, and secondly in 1552-3 after the Peace of Passau. The detailed 
negotiations reveal a series of complicated, even cumbrous, proposals, 
but make clear both the emperor’s aims and the overwhelming obstacles 
that led to his frustration. What Charles desired was a league, on the 
model of the former Swabian League, among the principal states and 
cities of western and southern Germany, powerful enough to ensure 
peace within the Reich and to give substantial aid in the defence of 
Habsburg territories against aggressors, Christian or Moslem. Ideally 
he would have liked a widening of membership calculated to ensure the 
defence of Germany as a whole from all external attacks, an objective 
that easily assumed an aggressive aspect in the eyes of the French. What 
stood in his way was not so much the religious divisions, though these 
played their part, but mainly the self-centredness and the spirit of mutual 
suspicion that marked all the constituent elements of the German Reich. 
Especially prominent were the Bavarian distrust of the Habsburgs, cutting 
across the lines of religious division, and the three-cornered conflict of 
interests between the Electors, the other potentates, lay and ecclesiastical, 
and the towns, most of which were Protestant. Moreover Charles 
could never be, and was never regarded as, a purely German figure. 
The wider European aims which inevitably he had also in view always 
caused mistrust of his actions inside Germany. It is interesting to see 
this reflected in the divergence of outlook, very noticeable in his last 
years, between himself and his brother Ferdinand, whose more limited 
purview, the author maintains, was purely that of a German territorial 
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prince, and who in 1553 was more favourable to the league proposals of 
Maurice of Saxony than to those of his Imperial brother. In fact, 
neither Charles’s proposals for a German league nor those of anyone else 
at the time could capture or exploit in political form the powerful spirit 
of German nationalism. But the author, while fully appreciating the 
forces against which Charles had to contend, reminds us, perhaps 
not inappositely, that it was by means of a league (with one particular 
state as its driving power) that German political unity was eventually 
achieved. The book is translated from the Finnish and reads easily. 
The author has used unpublished material from Vienna, Strassburg 
and elsewhere. ‘There is no index. H. O. Evennetr. 


In Tracts ascribed to Richard Bancroft (Cambridge University Press, 
1953), edited by Dr. Albert Peel from a manuscript in the library of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, the editor has used internal evidence to 
show the probability of Bancroft’s authorship. The date of their com- 
position likewise may be limited to the period beginning in the closing 
months of 1583 and ending with the early months of 1585. Two of the 
tracts are of slight proportions: one charging Robert Browne with most 
heresies of the ancient and modern church, the other summarizing the 
‘opinions and dealings of the precisians’ as labouring ‘to putt in 
practise’ ‘ whatsoever Cartwright hath sett down in his book’. The 
principal and most interesting tract is ‘Certen Slaunderous Speeches 
against the Church of Englande by the Precisians ’, in which are set out, 
with frequent references to the writings of the precisians, their proposals 
and experiments, and the answers and criticisms made by Whitgift and 
his supporters. The purpose behind the tract is to expose the differences 
among the precisians themselves; the lack of uniformity in their ecclesi- 
astical practices; the impossibility that their platform could be ‘ enforced 
necessarilie out of the Scriptures’; and the dire implications of the 
precisians’ adoption of the Huguenot position, since what is lawful by 
the word of God in France, is likewise also lawful in England, ‘ the dutie 
of Subjectes to their Prynces being one in both’. The tract summarizes 
the main political tenets of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos as a warning of 
the final development of the precisians’ arguments. Here and there, 
though too infrequently, occur items relating to precisians’ activities, 
apparently drawn from personal experience and contact. It is admitted 
that the precisians had gained friends among the gentry and justices of 
the peace, ‘as will seek to maynteyne them, extenuate their crymes; 

. to the slanderous defaymynge of the chief Judges in England. A 
manifest Argument of the greate successe which the Precisians have 
attayned for theire Presbiteries.’ In one instance, the Justices took 
measures against a ‘ godlie bacheler of divinitie ’ for what was seemingly 
preaching against the precisians, and in others for the ‘ erection of theire 
Presbiterye’. ‘No doubt Justices in manye places have growne to 
greate boldnes.’ The tract notes the way in which the precisians preached 
most in populous places, ‘ as in Market Townes, Shire Townes & Cities’ 
where novelties found ‘most frendes and best interteynement ’, 
and how they not only ‘ creepe into noble and gentlemens bosomes in 
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the Contrye’, but also through patronage become ‘ Readers’ at Inns of 
Court, to the corruption of the ‘ flower of the Gentilitie of England’. 
The tract makes much of the oligarchic or tyrannic possibilities of the 
Eldership, and of the practical difficulty of finding a sufficient number of 
elders. The radical consequences of the precisians’ principles for the 
queen’s prerogative, for the whole order and course of her parliaments, 
for her revenues, for changes in an ‘infinite number of lawes’ are 
clearly stated. Dr. Peel points out that ‘ the description of the Presby- 
terian “ platform ” and discussion of its implications and its impractic- 
ability are remarkably full and detailed at this carly stage’. According 
to R. G. Usher in his Reconstruction of the Church of England, Bancroft was 
forbidden by the Council to publish his answer to a pamphlet of the 
sectaries at about this time. It is also evident that the tract provides few 
proofs of any treasonable organization by the precisians, however much 
this is implied to be their intention. Bancroft was to devote the follow- 
ing years to obtaining such proofs by secret and patient enquiry into the 
development of the precisians’ organization. This tract seems to fit the 
earlier stage of Bancroft’s exposure of the ‘ classis’ movement. There 
is an occasional, but obvious, misprint, and a less happy reference to 
Professor Laski’s translation of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos. (This is a 
reprint of a translation published in 1689.) Douctias Nosss. 


Mr. D. E. C. Yale, by publishing Edward Hake’s Epieikeia: A 
Dialogue on Equity in Three Parts (Yale University Press ; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1953) has performed a useful service for legal historians, the 
value of which is enhanced by a short preface by Professor S. E. Thorne. 
The work was written late in the reign of Elizabeth, and was apparently 
revised and presented to James I, without, however, producing any 
appreciable preferment for its author, Edward Hake of Gray’s Inn, whose 
rather odd legal, literary, and municipal career is summarized in D.N.B. 
Until now, the work did not reach the point of publication. The reasons 
for this obscurity are not perhaps hard to seek. For Hake’s literary style 
is not particularly attractive, and his manner, despite the usually agreeable 
dialogue form, is inclined to be tedious. Moreover, he was unlucky in 
his timing. He had been anticipated by St. Germain on a much higher 
level, and his work was shortly to be overshadowed by the bigger guns 
of Coke and Ellesmere. The construction of the work is curious. 
Part i, on Equity in General (and heavy going at that) occupies 44 pages ; 
Part ii, on the Equity of the Common Law, takes up 74 pages; whilst 
Part iii, on the Equity of the high court of Chancery, is left to a bare 26 
pages. We are indeed told very little indeed about the equitable juris- 
diction of Chancery, and the value of the discourse consists mainly in 
the detailed discussion, with many examples, of what the author regarded 
as equity within the common law itself, the legal significance of which is 
brought out by Professor Thorne in his preface and by the editor in his 
Introduction. The author confines himself almost entirely to purely 
legal matters, and has very little to say about wider constitutional ques- 
tions. No doubt he wrote too soon to be aware of impending contro- 
versies. But he certainly reveals very high notions of prerogative power 
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(see especially pp. 75-6), and it is difficult to follow Professor Thorne’s 
suggestion (p. v) that the characterization (on p. 139) of Chancery as the 
court of the king’s absolute power was a flourish inserted in 1603 for 
reasons of self-advancement. This may have been so, but there is 
nothing in this edition to show that it was. The editor, in fact, seems 
to have adopted an excessively narrow interpretation of his functions as 
editor. We are told nothing about extant manuscripts of the work; 
the textual comment is very slight; the footnotes to the text, apart from 
some very terse and erratic modernization, comprise nothing but 
Hake’s own marginalia; there is no discussion of Hake’s sources. We 
are given a Table of Cases and of Statutes, but the Index is so thin and 
unreliable as to be worse than useless. The dialogue is between Hake, 
about whom we are told something, and two others, Eliott and Lovelace, 
about whom we are told nothing at all. But it does not follow that 
these gentlemen were personaefictae. 1n short, a little more serious research 
would have added materially to the value of this edition. 
S. B. Curimes. 


Hr. Hans Fussing, in Stiernholm Len 1603-1661, Studier i Krongodsets 
Forvaltning, (Kpbenhavn: Munksgaard, 1951: Det Kongelige Danske 
Vindenskabernes Selskab, Historisk-Filologiske Skrifter, Bind iii, nr. 1) 
has broken new ground in Danish economic and administrative history 
by submitting the records of one /en (literally ‘ fief’, but denoting both 
the king’s property leased to his subjects and the administrative area 
in which this property was to be found) to a detailed examination for the 
period from which records are continuously available till the introduction 
of absolutism. His book teaches us much about the relationship between 
the Crown and the administrator of the Jen, the /ensmand, throws light on 
the way in which the Crown’s income from the /em was handled and, 
incidental to its main theme, gives us a fairly detailed picture of the 
conditions of the peasants in the /en in the period of transition from a 
natural to a money economy. There are four large appendices, printing 
the accounts of the /en the taxes levied, the rent-rolls operative as well as 
a catalogue of prices for the period. A brief summary in English should 
make it possible for those interested to get the gist of the appendix- 
material, if not of the book itself, without much difficulty. 

RaGNuHILD Harron. 


The Civil Survey, A.D. 1654-1636, vol. viii, County of Kildare (Irish 
Manuscripts Commission: Dublin, 1952), edited by Mr. R. C. Simington, 
has the same general characteristics as its predecessors (see ante, vol. liv, 
p- 327). Mr. Simington is also editing the Book of Survey and Distribu- 
tion, the first volume of which appeared in 1949. When both series are 
complete, we shall have a remarkably full description of the ownership 
of most of the land in Ireland in the mid-seventeenth century. Unfortun- 
ately the Civil Survey for the barony of Offaly is missing; the editor 
has supplied in an appendix the list of proprietors and the acreages they 
owned in 1641, as given in the Book of Survey and Distribution. An 
unusual feature of this volume of the Civil Survey is that it gives notes 
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of mortgages before 1641. Clearly it does not provide a comprehensive 
list of encumbrances, even of the forfeited estates, but fragmentary and 
tantalizing though they may be, these notes should be of great interest 
to economic historians. The greatest landowner in Kildare was George 
Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare. His lands (interpolating values for those in 
Offaly) were reckoned to be worth some {3,700 a year in 1640. As the 
earl was a Protestant, this went far to ensure a Protestant preponderance, 
without taking account of newer families. The greatest Catholic land- 
owner was Sir Nicholas Whyte of Leixlip, with some {1,500 a year. 
Rory O’More, the great Confederate leader and descendant of the princes 
of Leix, had a mere {240 a year. English historians will be interested 
to see that Strafford had acquired estates valued at about {400 a year in 
this county. Of more general interest is the fact that the Survey shows 
that Kildare was predominantly an area of arable farming. The descrip- 
tions suggest that it was a relatively prosperous agricultural community, 
at any rate from the landowner’s point of view. This can be confirmed 
to some extent by studying the valuations given. Some 7,700 acres 
of arable are valued separately from other kinds of land. The average 
annual value in 1640 was about 45. 4d. an Irish acre (with a range of from 
1s. 6d. to 10s.). This is a much higher value than can be found in many 
other areas, and is equivalent to about 2s. 6d. a statute acre. Unfortun- 
ately it is impossible to determine the values of pasture and meadow in 
relation to arable. But we can begin to relate this figure to English 
experience, since we know that on the Crown lands in Northamptonshire 
in 1650 the average value of arable was 4s. 6d. an acre, while in the 
North Riding enclosed arable was valued at 4s. 2d. The problem of the 
relationship between the markets for land in England and Ireland is one 
which deserves study. Whoever ventures to treat of such subjects in 
the future will certainly owe much to the editorial labours of Mr. 
Simington. J. P. Cooper. 


In La Mission Extraordinaire du Marquis de Torcy en Danemark-Norvége et 
son Voyage en Suide 1685 (Paris: Bibliothéque Nordique, 1951), M. Jean 
Marchand has given us a small collection of documents of considerable 
interest. Correspondence relating to, and reports resulting from, a 
minor mission which Jean-Baptiste Colbert, marquis de Torcy, undertook 
when he was a young man of twenty have here been brought together 
from some of Torcy’s papers for the years 1685-7, which have found their 
way into the Bibliothéque de |’ Assemblée nationale in the Palais Bourbon, 
and from the relevant documents in the Archives du Ministére des 
Affaires étrangéres of the Quai d’Orsay. The mission in itself is of 
small importance, Torcy being sent to Christian V of Denmark to condole 
him on the loss of his mother. What makes this mission interesting and 
the publication of the documents in question valuable, is first of all the 
light thrown on the training of a future diplomat and statesman in 


Louis XIV’s France. Torcy was a nephew of the great Colbert and the 
elder son of Charles Colbert, sieur de Croissy, who by this time had 
become the king’s foreign secretary. It was the father’s dearest wish 
that. his-son should be chosen to succeed him in this charge and he 
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began training him for it at an early age: at fourteen, young Torcy 
was put to read old despatches to give him an insight into the working of 
diplomacy, when barely nineteen he was sent to Lisbon and later to 
Madrid to gain experience both in diplomatic behaviour and in the writing 
of memoranda for the information of his father and the eye of the king. 
The death of the queen-mother of Denmark provided Croissy with the 
opportunity to let his son learn something about the northern courts, 
giving him a chance, it was also hoped bythe fond father, to impress Louis 
X1V with his zeal and ability to follow the detailed instructions given him 
(here printed for the first time, pp. 20-3). The advice given by father 
to son throughout the mission is entertaining and adds to our information 
about the training of a young man of capabilities who happened to be in a 
fortunate position. The letters printed from the king to Torcy give 
instructive evidence of the intense interest taken by Louis XIV in the 
progress of a suitable candidate for his service. The excellency of the 
French information service for Denmark and Danish affairs is also brought 
out, in Torcy’s instructions as well as in the letters addressed to him, 
and his reports from Denmark are well worth studying; they are sound and 
well-informed and are of interest to all historians working on northern 
Europe in this period: the pen pictures of the royal family and of im- 
portant men are of some value and the talks which Torcy had on the 
subject of Franco-Danish trade (pp. 72, 77) are particularly illuminating. 
It is a pity that the editing of the documents is not quite up to the 
standard they deserve. The first part of the Introduction, dealing with 
Croissy’s and his son’s careers, is well done ; but the second half, on the 
state of the north at the time of Torcy’s mission, is less successful. Much 
work has been put into an ‘ index analytique’ which has enabled the editor 
to do away with a great many footnotes, but there are a great many 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies both in this index and in the general 
editing of the documents. The habit of printing letters out of their 
chronological order with rather misleading connected notes, as on 
pp. 44 and 112, ought also to be discouraged. But all the same we 
shall remain grateful to Mons. Marchand for having published some 
little-known documents which have given one reader, and will surely 
give others, much delight. RAGNHILD Hatton. 


When Lord Lovelace deposited his collection of Locke MSS. in the 
Bodleian in 1942, Dr. W. von Leyden was engaged to examine them on 
behalf of the Clarendon Press, and it was largely on the strength of his 
report that the collection was purchased for the library in 1947. Since 
they have become accessible to the public a number of scholars have 
begun digging among them, but there could not have been a more 
appropriate or more competent editor of the Essays on the Law of Nature 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1954) than Dr. von Leyden, who has worked 
on the whole collection for years and knows it thoroughly. About half 
the book consists of an analytical summary and the Latin text, with an 
English translation opposite, of these eight hitherto unpublished essays, 
together with the text and translation of Locke’s valedictory speech on 
giving up the office of Censor of Moral Philosophy at Christ Church in 
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1664, which concludes the set of essays in the manuscript. The book 
ends (after a note on Locke’s system of shorthand, to which Dr. von 
Leyden has discovered the key) with transcripts of the shorthand entries 
on philosophical subjects in Locke’s journals. These form a comple- 
ment to the longhand entries published by Aaron and Gibb in their 
edition of An Early Draft of Locke’s Essay. Not the least valuable part 
of this book for students of Locke’s life and thought will be the 92-page 
Introduction. After a brief description of the contents of the Lovelace 
collection as a whole, the editor indicates some of the new information 
about Locke’s early life to be extracted from it, and then discusses the 
circumstances that led Locke to become interested in natural law, and 
the influences that lay behind his treatment of the subject. Natural law 
always remained an important element in Locke’s thought, and a good 
deal of the substance of these early essays came to be incorporated in the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding and the Second Treatise of Civil Govern- 
ment, but he never published the essays themselves, though repeatedly 
urged to do so by his friend Tyrrell. This book enables us to trace the 
development of Locke’s thought on natural law, and the epistemological 
and ethical questions connected with it in his mind, during the period 
of nearly thirty years between the composition of these essays and the 
appearance of his published writings. Many students of Locke have 
noticed inconsistencies in his philosophy. Their presence can now be 
explained, if not excused, and we can understand why he was disinclined 
in later life to publish or revise these early works. 


J. W. Gouau. 


The title of Professor Gabriel Debien’s latest book—Les Colons de 
Saint-Domingue et la Révolution (Paris: Armand Colin, 1953) describes its 
contents less exactly than the sub-title—Essai sur le Club Massiae. ‘The 
book is not a history of the bewildering political developments of the 
colony itself, though these impinged upon the business of the Club, 
especially towards the end of 1790 when the entire Assembly of Saint- 
Marc arrived in France in order to protest against the colonial authorities. 
Nor does the book deal directly with the colonial Deputies in the Con- 
stituent Assembly—for this one must go to other books, such as M’lle 
Maurel’s works on J. B. Gérard—or even the Assembly’s handling of 
colonial matters; though these too were closely related to the activities 
of the Club. M. Debien indeed makes it clear that the Club, so far from 
being closely connected with the Deputies, was originally created in 
August 1789 in order to counteract their ill-judged decision to seek 
admittance to the Assembly and the Assembly’s decision to admit them. 
This is important, for some earlier historians have treated the Club as 
having existed as early as 1788 and having favoured the movement for 
colonial representation in the States-General.' In fact, the Club is often 
represented as an influential and malicious bogeyman. M. Debien shows 
that its operations and its membership were more modest than this. 
According to him, neither aristocrats nor great planters predominated, 


1 E.g. Gaston Martin, Histoire de L’ Esclavage dans les Colonies Frangaises (Paris, 1948), 
pp. 181, 183. 
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at any rate in its leading circles; moreover, the majority of these leaders 
were colons (i.e. planters normally resident in the island who happened 
to be in France when the revolution began) rather than coloniaux (i.e. 
permanent absentees). Their objects were, above all, to deny or at least 
to limit the power of the Constituent Assembly to take cognizance of 
political developments in the colony; to preserve as far as possible 
something which we should now call ‘ dominion status ’ for the colonists ; 
and—most important of all—to prevent the free men of colour from 
obtaining any political rights. The book is a work of the most exact 
scholarship, tracing the activities of the Club, so far as they could be 
traced at all, from one strategic retreat to another. M. Debien’s diffi 
culties are much increased not only by the expurgation of the Club’s 
papers in 1792, but also by their habitual reticence at the best of times. 
We have to take his word for it that this reticence was deliberate, and 
not the mere result of negligence in recording decisions. Possibly that 
remarkable power of inference, which has stood him in such good stead 
in the interpretation of social statistics, may be a slightly more dangerous 
guide in tracing the political action of individuals, especially where the 
results of the action were negative. However, he makes out an ex- 
tremely good case for his interpretation of the Club’s proceedings, and 
the book not only illustrates many colonial problems high-lighted by a 
moment of crisis, but points to some interesting byways in the history of 
the French Revolution. RICHARD PareEs. 


Save for Sir Herbert Richmond’s work on the Hughes-Suffren 
campaign, naval operations in eastern waters have been neglected by 
historians. For this reason, and also because so much can be learned 
from the study of campaigns fought on a comparatively small scale, 
and over an area which, if large, was to a great extent self-contained, 
Professor C. Northcote Parkinson’s War in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1815 
(George Allen and Unwin, 1954) is doubly welcome. Using as back- 
ground his previous work, Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813, and the 
correspondence of Rainier, Pellew, Drury, and Hood, the successive 
commanders-in-chief, the author has written the authoritative account of 
the war in the Indian Ocean and the China Seas. For the French this 
was in the main a diversionary area, and an extremely good one. How 
far they ever really envisaged a full-dress invasion of India is very doubt- 
ful: their greatest threat to British India was rather, perhaps, French 
influence with Sindiah, the Nizam, and Tipu, based on French soldiers 
of fortune and French-trained sepoys, than the risk of a regular expedi- 
tionary force crossing the Indus or landing at Mahé or in the Konkan. 
But naval operations in the Indian Ocean threatened an important source 
of British trade—if it was not as vital a source as some writers insist, at 
least no Government could have survived any major disaster to it—and 
inevitably contained there a much larger force of the Royal Navy. 
Operations largely consisted, therefore, of the attack and protection of 
trade, the organization and escort of convoys, the blockade and ‘final 
capture of essential enemy bases like Mauritius and Batavia, French 
privateering, and single-ship actions. To this Professor Parkirison adds 
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much information about politics, especially the relations of the Indian 
Government and the Board of Control with the commanders-in-chief, 
about trade, and about the specifically naval problems of manning, of 
health and sickness, and the organization of the command. The work 
is well done, and the ground he covers need not, in all probability, be 
re-traversed by any later historian. It is the more regrettable, therefore, 
that the book is marred by so many small inaccuracies (mainly, perhaps, 
printers’ errors) which should not appear in a work of scholarship. At 
times, too, the narrative is a little obscure, giving, quite unfairly it would 
seem, the impression that Professor Parkinson is not always in full 
control of his material; and there are small pedantries, like the use of 
* Luconia’ for ‘ Luzon’, for which there seems no good reason, It is 
difficult, too, to see why some, at least, of his maps and diagrams are 
reproduced here. But these are relatively unimportant matters; and 
no future historian will be able to deal with this period without basing 
his work on Professor Parkinson’s painstaking and detailed research. 
A. B. Ropcer. 


The nineteenth century antecedents of the Prayer Book contro 
versies which generated so much warmth during the past fifty years may 
seem vieux jeu to modern readers, even if to their elders there are recalled 
some of the ‘ proverbs of Solomon which the men of Hezekiah king of 
Judah copied out’. But Mr. R. C. D. Jasper’s meritorious essay, 
Prayer Book Revision in England 1800-1900 (London: S.P.C.K., 1954), 
beginning with laborious research which will save future students a good 
deal of painful labour and sketching in turn, if not with complete im 
partiality, the principles and some of the personalities associated with 
Evangelicalism, Liberalism, Tractarianism, &c., seeks to elucidate the 
course of the long struggle in which the Athanasian creed, the Ornaments 
Rubric, permissible variations and shortened services all became, at one 
time or another, centres of conflict and in some cases almost articuli 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae. The pace quickens and the temperature 
rises when we come to the ‘ Royal Commission on Ritual 1867 ° and the 
animated discussions provoked by its Reports and their results—a well 
worn theme which the author manages nevertheless to invest with con 
siderable interest. On the whole, two conclusions may seem to some 
to emerge—a higher appreciation of the much criticized Prayer Book of 
1662 and the value of the study of liturgical principles by those who seek 
for alteration or ‘enrichment’. Anyone who has ever gone behind 
Procter and Frere’s New History of the Book of Common Prayer to the 
original work of Mr. F. Procter will understand why Dr. Frere used to 
say that ‘ the old man was startled and a little shocked when he saw the 
new edition. But he took it rather well.’ And occasionally, another 
sentence or two of explanation might soften a certain appearance of 
‘ superiority’ of tone. A few notes may be allowed. The bishop 
probably called himself ‘ Porteus” and the Canon ‘ Faussett’. Mr. 
Jasper is not too happy in his archdeacons: Mr. Lyall was of Maidstone, 
not of Colchester, ‘ Robert and Isaac Wilberforce’ is not two persons 
but one, and Archdeacon ‘ E. A.’ Freeman is a more amusing slip than 
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Lord ‘ Lyttleton’ or Dean ‘Goulbourn’ or H. Keble. The first Lord 
Ebury was ‘ Lord’ not ‘Sir’ Robert Grosvenor. The estimate of Dr. 
Payne Smith and Dr. Jeremie are unduly acrid, and in the case of the 
former ludicrous. On pages 109, 115, 127 the references to what 
* Letters of Business’ purport to do should be more carefully indicated. 
The bibliography is excellent, but the index does not adequately inform 
the reader who the numerous bishops are who are so frequently referred 


to in the text by the names of their sees. é 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


Mr. P. S. O’Hegarty’s A History of Ireland under the Union 1801 to 
1922 with an Epilogue carrying the story down to the acceptance in 1927 by 
De Valera of the Anglo-lrish treaty of 1921 (London: Methuen, 1952) has 
grave and obvious defects. It is episodic and blatantly biased, it is based 
on a relatively restricted range of printed sources and it is swollen by 
numerous voluminous quotations which turn certain chapters into ill- 
arranged anthologies. The author sees Irish history during the era he 
is dealing with in simple terms. It is the story of the Irish people’s 
struggle to recover their political independence. All aspects of Irish 
life which he is prepared to touch are forced into this framework, those 
which do not fit are ignored and the sections of Irish opinion which failed 
to participate in the struggle receive scant and unsympathetic treatment. 
English politicians are of course seen and judged solely in the light of their 
attitude to the Irish question. When dealing with the nineteenth century 
Mr. O’ Hegarty is fair and generous to all forms of nationalism, but when 
he comes to the period in which he himself played a vigorous part his 
sympathies narrow. An admirer of Arthur Griffith, he is highly critical 
of some of the other separatist leaders, and his emphasis is noticeably 
influenced by a somewhat incongruous combination of revolutionary 
nationalism and social conservatism. Still the value of this part of the 
book is considerable, for the author has both a first-hand acquaintance 
with events and a very wide knowledge of nationalist literature. Taken 
as a whole the book is of value as providing a clear if not concise ex- 
position of the traditional nationalist version of nineteenth century Irish 
history, and Mr. O’Hegarty’s enthusiasm and partisan verve together 
with the shrewdness of many of his comments make parts of his narrative 
eminently readable. R. B. McDoweE tt. 


By allying herself with Russia and Britain in 1812 Sweden turned her 
back on the possibility of regaining possession of Finland. The Allies 
agreed that as compensation for this sacrifice Norway should be separated 
from Denmark and united to Sweden. The policy of friendship with 
Russia did not receive the unanimous support of the Swedes, and its 
execution was largely due to the determination of the Crown Prince, 
Marshal Bernadotte. In 1813, however, the great Powers, Austria in 
particular, were attempting to persuade Denmark to abandon Napoleon 
and declare war against him. The question of concessions to Denmark 
immediately arose, and Bernadotte realized that Norway’s future hung 
in the balance. In order to vindicate his policy in the eyes of the Swedes, 
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it was necessary for him to make sure of Norway. Aided by the hesita- 
tions of the Danish court in the critical period following the battle of 
Leipzig and by the skill of his envoys at allied headquarters, Bernadotte, 
who was in the strong position of being at once commander-in-chief of 
the northern wing of the allied army and director of Swedish foreign 
policy, swept into Holstein and succeeded by the ruthless, yet tempered, 
use of force in winning the race against the Austrian mediators and in 
forcing Denmark to cede Norway by the Peace of Kiel in January 1814. 
The detailed story of his achievement is the theme of Georg N¢rregird’s 
Freden i Kiel 1814 (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger, 1954). Herr 
Né¢rregard has made an important contribution to our understanding of 
this episode. The book contains a thorough examination of Danish and 
Swedish policy, and of the negotiations between the two countries ; but 
the most valuable aspect of the work lies in the relation of the Scandin- 
avian problem to the general current of European affairs, and in the 
exposition of the part played by the extra-Scandinavian powers in the 
solution of the problem and the enforcement of that solution. Much 
patient sifting of material gathered from the archives of Scandinavia, 
London, Paris, and Vienna has gone into its making, and a full biblio- 
graphy is appended. It is to be regretted that the author, in compiling 
his bibliography, did not indicate which of the unpublished and published 
sources included were most useful to him. The unpublished material is 
listed without any comment whatever. Surely it cannot all have been of 
equal value? Amongst the published sources are several collections of 
printed documents. The brief note to the effect that some of these 
collections contain inaccuracies is not specific enough to serve as anything 
more than a general warning. All students of this crucial period in 
Scandinavian history will be grateful to Herr Nérregard for his method- 
ical and exhaustive survey of the complex negotiations which produced 
the settlement of 1814. A. N. RyYAn. 


Political analysis is a prevailing fashion in France and La Droite:en 
France de 1813 a nos Jours (Paris: Aubier, 1954) by M. René Rémond a 
good example of its type. The terms ‘ Left ’ and ‘ Right ’, with reference 
to political opinion, appear to have been born in the French Constituent 
Assembly between 1789 and 1791, and they have continued to be really 
appropriate only to those political systems that have inherited the tradition 
of the Revolution. Thus they are practically meaningless in relation to 
the American party system, and in British politics have only relevance to 
the ideological extremes. In France, as M. Rémond says, the division 
between Right and Left is fundamental. He gives in this book an 
outline of the various metamorphoses of the Right in France since 1815. 
Successively it has manifested itself in the form of legitimism, Orleanism 
and Bonapartism, the last turning subsequently into nationalism. He 
outlines the development of each of these in turn and brings out clearly 
the contradictions in their doctrines. Liberal and authoritarian, federalist 
and centralizing, defeatist and nationalist, legitimist and plebiscitary, 
Gallican and ultramontane, laissez-faire and paternalist, in turn or at the 
same time, the Right never found any permanent policy or philosophy. 
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It is difficult in the light of such contradictions to accept the explanation 
offered by M. Goguel of the difference between Right and Left as that 
between a party of order and one of movement. The suggestion may be 
put forward that the French Right is really best defined in terms of its 
opposition to a much more consistent though developing Left, and that 
as circumstances have changed so its tactical reply to the Left has changed. 
The implication that since 1789 even when in power the parties of the 
Right have been essentially parties of opposition would not be untrue. 
The chief weakness of M. Rémond’s study as history is indicated by his 
bibliography. Apart from a few volumes of memoirs this consists 
almost entirely of secondary works, the majority of them essays in the 
history of ideas. He is not to be blamed for the fact that the political 
and economic history of France since 1815 is still very imperfectly known 
French historians of the nineteenth century have never had at their dis 
posal the wealth of documentary material that the availability of private 
papers has put at the disposal of English historians of the same period. 
It is also true that while considerable attenrion has been devoted to the 
history of institutions and ideas, studies of political and administrative 
personnel have on the whole been lacking. M. Rémond is therefore 
led to generalize sometimes on what one suspects may be rather inade 
quate evidence. To take one point, he says that in the forty years from 
1830 to 1870 three revolutions swept away successfully three sets of 
governmental and administrative personnel. On the face of it this 
seems correct, but an examination of the facts leads to some doubt. 
Thus between December 1848 and March 1849, 115 new appointments 
(as distinct from transfers of existing officials) to the posts of prefect and 
sub-prefect were made: 80 per cent. of these went to former officials 
of the Orleans Monarchy and this trend continued from 1849 to 1852 
Again, M. Rémond himself points out that the Constituent Assembly of 
1848 contained a high proportion of members of previous parliaments. 
There are many other points, for example those relating to electoral 
geography, on which our interest is aroused rather than satisfied. As a 
work of synthesis, then, this seems to me to be premature, On the 
other hand, within its limitations M. Rémond’s is an interesting and useful 
book. It casts a vivid sidelight on French politics during the last 
century and a half, and it is full of stimulating suggestions and indications 
of points which would repay closer examination. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 


‘I am afraid there is some great principle at work wherever civiliza- 
tion and refinement come in contact with barbarism, which makes it 
impossible to apply the rules observed amongst more advanced nations.’ 
Peel was unable to silence critics of Napier’s methods with arguments 
like this. How much rascality there had been in the conquest of Sind 
became a subject of bitter controversy at the time, but the tendency 
among recent historians has been to assume both that it was small in 
amount and also that judged by results the conquest was advantageous, 
useful and humane. In Sir Charles Napier and Sind (Oxford: the Clarendon 
Press, 1952), Mr. H. T. Lambrick has shown cause to question such 
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assumptions. Napier himself always resented any suggestion that he 
might have erred. It now seems clear that Mir Ali Murad, after winning 
his confidence, made use of it to inveigle Mir Rustam into resigning to 
him the supremacy over Upper Sind. But Napier would not listen to 
Rustam’s protests. Nor would he listen when the other Mirs protested 
against his treatment of them. But it now seems clear that they had 
reason. Again, he ignored all protests against the ill treatment of the 
Mirs’ wives, whose clothing, jewellery and other personal possessions 
were seized as prize of war and put up for auction outside the fort of 
Hyderabad. He claimed to have brought good government to Sind, 


but Mr. Lambrick argues on the one hand that the Mirs’ administration 
had not been as oppressive as he asserted, and on the other that his own 
was much less efficient than he professed to believe. The late Professor 
Dodwell suggested that Outram, Napier’s leading critic, ‘owed his 
reputation to timely measures of self-advertisement ’, but such a state- 
ment could more properly be applied to Napier himself As Mr 
Lambrick concludes, Napier’s career in Sind was ‘a remarkable example 
of the power of personality and propaganda’. His attempts to justify 
his conduct and to magnify his achievements led him to suppress docu 
ments, distort dates and spread calumnies against the Mir Mr 
Lambrick has dealt skilfully with a mass of conflicting evidence—in 
particular, in the official records at Karachi and in the Ellenborough 
papers at the Public Record Office. He does not seem to have used the 
Peel papers at the British Museum, which help to explain the attitude of 
the home Government. Incidentally, it is difficult to imagine what 
evidence could support his assertion, when discussing the results of 
British rule, that ‘ the well-disposed poor rejoiced that their new masters 
were so ready to listen to their grievances and try to redress them’ 
perhaps such statements concerning those who have no memorial can 
only rest upon faith. K. A. BALLHATCHE’ 


Under the title Planter Management and Capitalism in Ante-Bellum Georgia 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1954) 
Mr. Albert Virgil House has edited the plantation and field journals of 
Hugh Fraser Grant, ¢. 1830-60, and some business accounts relating to 
his plantation. He has prefaced these documents with a most interesting 
Introduction, which deals with both the agricultural routine and the 
finance of rice-plantations in the middle nineteenth century. Some parts 
of the picture come out more clearly than others. Both the journals and 
the Introduction present a convincing picture of the toils and hazards 
of a rice-plantation: the system of ‘ flows’ and ‘ trunks’, the weather 
not always unfavourable—and the ‘ millions of rice-birds’. (These last 
turn out to be the bobolinks, so much beloved of Emily Dickinson but 
much less dear to a planter’s heart.) On the other hand 
accounts are much harder to interpret. The distribution of the pur 


. the business 


chases is interesting, and it is noteworthy that there is only one really 
large item for machinery in more than twenty years. But the confusion 
of current expenses with payments on capital account, such as legacies, 
repayment of loans, &c., and the presence on the assets side of large 
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sums of ‘ cash’ whose nature is undisclosed, as well as other payments 
which may be either loans or purchases of land, make it impossible to 
be sure whether Mr. House is right in suggesting that Grant was, in 
these years, paying his way, if not something more. Unfortunately the 
Introduction is not quite as useful here as it might have been: it deals 
very clearly with plantation finance in general, but says hardly anything 
about the finance of this plantation in particular. Nevertheless, both 
accounts and Introduction are well worth reading, and add much to ou: 
knowledge of rice-planting, a subject which has been much less well 
explored than sugar and tobacco-planting. 
RicHARD Pares. 


Soon after the abolition of slavery the sugar-planters of the West 
Indies and Mauritius were complaining that their former slaves had 
become unprofitable servants and were even deserting their old masters. 
They began to replace them with coolies from India. This expedient 
aroused the suspicions of humanitarians: the subsequent controversy 
forms the major theme of Dr. I. M. Cumpston’s Indians Overseas in British 
Territories, 1834-1854 (Oxford University Press, 1953). The Court of 
Directors of the East India Company was moved to prohibit in 1838 any 
further emigration of coolies from India until some enquiry could be 
made into the fate of those who had already gone. When emigration 
was again allowed—to Mauritius in 1842 and to the West Indies in 1844 
—the Governments in India and the colonies were required to appoint 
Agents and Protectors to safeguard the interests of the coolies, while 
the home Government and the Court of Directors exercised a general 
supervision over the terms of their service. In particular, the Court of 
Directors wanted every coolie to have a free passage back to India at 
the end of his service, but this the colonies became increasingly reluctant 
to provide. Dr, Cumpston’s book finishes abruptly in the midst of th« 
negotiations upon this matter. It is perhaps too short a book for so 
long and complex a story in which so many bodies were involved 
parliament, the Colonial Office, the Court of Directors, Exeter Hall, the 
Indian Governments and each of the colonial Governments concerned 
The author has had recourse to some of the records of the Colonial 
Office and of the East India Company as well as to Parliamentary Papers. 
But there is hardly room to take advantage of this wealth of material 
covering two decades in a book of 179 pages. Some of the judgements 
seem rather sweeping, for example: * The impulse of emancipation, and 
the close interest in the negro’s welfare, kept him at work even on the 
estates until the mid-1840’s. After this, despite the best efforts of the 
missionaries, many of the negroes fell from the level of semi-civilization 
they had reached, and accounts of their decline are a sad commentary on 
idealistic expectations of human progress.’ The author speaks of ‘ the 
unreality of Gladstone’s attitude towards the negroes’, but does not 
explain what that attitude was, Mountstuart Elphinstone certainly read 
Bentham with understanding and considerable sympathy, but he can 
hardly be called ‘ the Benthamite planner ’. 

K. A. BALLHATCHET. 
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Mr. Willis W. Pratt’s carefully edited Galveston Island, or, A Few 
Months Off The Coast of Texas—The Journal of Francis C. Sheridan—1 8 39- 
1840 (London: Nelson, for University of Texas Press, 1954) records the 
journey made by the governor of the Windward Islands’ colonial secretary 
at a time when, balancing the claims of British commerce and abolitionism, 
and fearful of relations with Mexico, Palmerston sent him as an observer 
to report further on the question of recognizing the new Republic of 
Texas. Sheridan’s 12 July 1840 report has already been published in 
E. D. Adams’ British Diplomatic Correspondence Concerning the Republic of 
Texas, 1838-1846 and his Journal adds to this little that is new for the 
diplomatic historian other than some random observations and a letter 
on the conditions and prospects of Texas by Samuel May Williams, 
formerly secretary to Stephen F. Austin, founder of Texas, from which 
Sheridan drew heavily for his official report. If, however, by these 
standards, the Journa/ has little merit as a historical document, it is not 
lacking in iriterest. ‘The social historian will find in it many valuable 
comments on the habits of early Texas frontier society, set down with a 
humour appropriate to the grandson of the dramatist, Sheridan, It is 
notable as another example of the spate of British travellers’ accounts of 
mid-nineteenth century America, though it lacks the condescension of so 
many of them. Above all, for the student of the Atlantic Migration, 
Francis Sheridan has several useful notes: on the over-optimism created 
for many emigrants by unscrupulous propagandists for the New World ; 
on the actual conditions awaiting them; and on the complexities of 
land, labour and capital in early Texas. He prov ide S$, too, a little evidence 
of the way in which the paths of emigrationists and abolitionists often 
ran parallel when he adduces the flow of free foreign labour to Texas 
as a menace to the continued existence of slavery there (pp. 117-18, 141). 
The Journal itself, however, is too slight to make a substantial book, 
and Mr. Pratt tries to compensate for this by adding in appendices some 
of Sheridan’s additional ‘ Notes on Texas’ to the Williams letter; a few 
* barbarian expressions ’ he found in the Republic; a very brief account 
of obeah customs noted by him in the West Indies; and Sheridan’s 
short diary of his voyage to Mauritius, where he was appointed treasures 
and paymaster-general in 1842 and where he died in 1843. But the 
Williams letter is the only one of these items which has much value for 
the historian. Galveston Island is thus a minor work in both size and 
significance. It is to Mr. Pratt’s credit that he appears to recognize 
this; and that by his editing and presentation he makes pleasurable and 
often useful reading out of what, in less skilful hands, could easily have 
been something tedious and jejune. 

GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


The search for Sir John Franklin is one of the best known episodes 
in the history of exploration. The exploration of the Arctic coasts and 


islands of Canada of which Franklin’s own expeditions were a part is 
less well known. Histories of North American exploration are apt to 
stop in 1806, whereas systematic exploration of Arctic North America 
did not begin until 1818. The Hudson’s Bay Record Society in its 
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sixteenth volume, John Rae’s Correspondence with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
on Arctic Exploration, 1844-1853 (The Society, 1953) has made an im- 
portant contribution to the history of this subject. Rae himself published 
an account of his first journey, undertaken in 1846-7. His second ex 
pedition was an unsuccessful search for Franklin as second in command 
to Sir John Richardson, who published a book on the expedition. Rae 
attempted to continue the search after Richardson’s return home but 
without success. His reports to the Company on his third and fourth 
expeditions were also printed at the time. It was on the fourth expedi 
tion in 1854 that he found in various articles he purchased from the 
Eskimos clear proof that Franklin and his companions had all perished 
in the frozen north. The society has not only reprinted some inaccessible 
material but has supplemented it by Rae’s unofficial correspondence with 
Sir George Simpson, governor of the Company. An Introduction by 
the Master of St. John’s and Mr. R. J. Cyriax skilfully weaves the 
subject-matter of the correspondence into a connected story of the 
Arctic exploration of the period. They have a high opinion of Rae as 
an explorer. ‘ Rae’s journeys stand out from others of the period, such 
as the many Franklin search expeditions, not only by his speed of travel 
but also by his dependence on procuring fresh food with rifle and fishing 
net. Rae’s success was due to his expert use of these methods. 

The two journeys to Wollaston Land and Victoria Land, both in one 
season [1851], the first on foot and the second by boat, have, in the 
writers’ opinion, never been equalled’ (p. xiii). These methods were 
of course the methods of the Hudson’s Bay wintering parties, and Rae 
was by no means the first, but rather one of the last in a long line of 
Hudson’s Bay explorers. He was clearly of opinion that his services 
had not been properly appreciated by the company: ‘ most of the . 
great men at the House speak to a poor fellow from Hudson’s Bay more 
as if he was a dog than a fellow creature’, he wrote in 1848. He retired 
from the Company’s service after his fourth expedition with a feeling of 
grievance about his salary and for some years little is known of his 
activities, though he returned to prominence some twenty years later, 
publishing a number of scientific papers. These letters and journals, 
unpretentious but impressive by their very restraint, and edited by 
Professor E. E. Rich with his usual unobtrusive efficiency, should revive 
the fame of a great but half-forgotten explorer. 


W. P. Morre.t. 


From the time of its creation as a Territory in 1854, Kansas proved 
to be a storm centre of controversy in the United States. In Fifty 
Million Ares: Conflicts over Kansas Land Policy (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, for Cornell University Press, 1954) Professor Paul Wallace 
Gates presents the thesis that the conflict there stemmed largely from 
governmental policies in handling Indian and land affairs. He points 
out that when the Kansas territory was opened for settlement not an 


acre of land was available for sale; a formidable barrier, composed of 


Indian reserves, remained on the eastern border. The policies affecting 
the distribution of public lands and the transfer of Indian land rights to 
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the whites was both complex and confusing. For example, the federal 
Government agreed that the Indians might dispose of their lands by 
treaty. In this way the best fourth of Kansas lands (over 15 million 
acres) passed into the hands of individuals, land-speculating companies, 
anc railroads without being restored to the public domain. Confusion 
resulted from the conflicting authority of the General Land Office that 
administered"the public domain, after policies had been established by 
Congress, and the Office of Indian Affairs that had responsibility for the 
Indian reserves, allotments, or trust lands. The unscrupulous, among 
whom were leading Kansas politicians, capitalized on the situation. To 
further complicate affairs, the Pierce and Buchanan Administrations 
attempted to reverse the policy of making land ownership easy for the 
pioneer. Reductions in the price of land were halted and the period of 
occupancy on the public lands without payment was limited to one year. 
This decision to gain as much revenue as possible from the public lands 
in an attempt to balance the budget meant that millions of acres were 
pushed on the market in the midst of a depression. Professor Gates 
suggests that historians have underestimated the significance of this 
reversal of land policy that alienated many Democratic votes in the upper 
Mississippi Valley and contributed to the break-up of the Democratic 
Party and the election of Lincoln. The political intrigues by which the 
railroad promoters acquired the Indian reserves are traced in detail 
The only effective opposition came from squatters who usually organized 
too late to stop the purchase, and their opposition was soon alleviated 
by financial concessions. Kansas was also desperately anxious for rail 
road construction. Not until eastern capitalists attempted to take over 
the Cherokee Neutral Tract of 800,000 acres and the Osage Tract of 
8,000,000 acres, did the opposition organize effectively. The Cherokee 
sale was consummated, but the Osage treaty was not ratified. This 
latter conflict led to the termination of the treaty-making process whereby 
lobbyists, working with Indian Office officials, acquired valuable acreage 
for a pittance. The Homestead Act, passed in 1862, did not displace 
other means of acquiring land in Kansas. No other area of the west 
drew immigration in as large a volume between 1865 and 1880 and the 
new agrarians, ever land-hungry, were greatly concerned over the land 
policies of the railroads. Professor Gates suggests that the land sales, 
settlement, and tax policies of the railroads were as great a factor in 
producing the bitter settler-railroad warfare of th late nineteenth century 
as the railroad’s financial manipulations, unjust rate-fixing, and political 
power. Out of this struggle came a reversal of public opinion; the 
railroads were deemed exploiters, rather than benefactor , of the American 
west. Professor Gates has long been recognized as a distinguished 
scholar of American land policy. This volume is the culmination of 
almost twenty years of research during which time many varied sources 
of information have been unearthed, new methods of analysis evolved, 
and provocative reinterpretations of the pattern of American history, 


with land as the key, have been proposed. This book will become a 


model for further research in the field and the author is justified in his 


I 


expressed hope that his study will stimulate interest in additional, re lated 


land problems W. TurRRENTINE |ACKSON. 
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British Policy towards the Change of Dynasty in Greece, 1862-3 (Athens, 
1953) by Dr. E. Prevelakis is a thorough, well-documented study based 
on original material in British and Greek archives. So far as the main 
aims and course of that policy are concerned, the new sources used by 
Dr. Prevelakis have not led to any serious revision of the account given 
by Driault and Lhéritier some thirty years ago. Nevertheless historians 
may well be grateful for this lucid and scholarly restatement which adds 
further details and adduces new evidence. And the work has a value 
beyond this in that it throws light on the making of British policy. 
Here the author’s most important sources—notably the Russell Papers 
and the Royal Archives at Windsor—have enabled him to make a valu 
able new contribution to our knowledge. The most interesting aspect 
of this is his demonstration of the leading role played by Palmerston. As 
lat. as November 1862 Russell still recommended retaining the Bavarian 
succession: but when Palmerston objected—* the Greeks are Bavarian 
sick ’—Russell scrapped his own despatches and substituted new ones 
drafted by Palmerston himself. Again, Russell originally favoured the 
duc d’Auinale’s candidature but yielded to Palmerston’s objections. In 
February 1863 Russell argued against recognizing the Greek Provisional 
Government but deferred to Palmerston’s case for recognition (though 
new developments led to the shelving of this subject), Indeed Dr. 
Prevelakis suggests that but for Palmerston’s determination Britain 
might have lost control of the situation altogether: for after several 
failures to secure a satisfactory candidate for the Greek throne Russell 
was inclined to abandon the search. As dynastic considerations wer« 
involved, the Greek situation was particularly interesting to Queen 
Victoria; and here Dr. Prevelakis provides further evidence of her 
‘terrible trouble’ with Palmerston and Russell. She was not always 
consulted before possible candidates were approached. Her objections 
to a despatch which proclaimed ‘ so broadly and so publicly the right of 
nations to discard their sovereigns’ were ignored. She disapproved of 
the way in which Prince Alfred’s candidature was manipulated; was 
highly critical of Scarlett’s conduct at Athens; and by December 1862 
was complaining that ‘ the whole thing has been grievously messed and 
bungled’. Nor did the final success with William of Denmark really 
satisfy her: she admitted her ‘annoyance that no Coburg is on the 
throne of Greece, and that that poor foolish boy Willie, from a family 
and country I have no sympathy for, should have been chosen’. ‘There 
is much to welcome and little to quibble about in this book. But one 
would like more compelling evidence before accepting Palmerston as 
the author of the scheme outlined on pages 31-2. The summary of 
Palmerston’s remarks to Trikoupes (p. 68) is a little more optimistic 
than Palmersion’s own account warrants. It is not clear on what 
evidence Trikoupes is credited with influencing Palmerston (p. 85). 
The position with respect to William of Baden is left rather vague 
(p. 122): Elliot did get further instructions. The documents cited as 
evidence on page 133 (notes 1 and 2) do not seem so directly connected 
as the text implies. Those on page 167 hardly justify the conclusion 
that ‘several’ ministers considered a guarantee to Greece ‘ extremely 
dangerous’. And while the Ionian vote for Union may not have been 
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a ‘foregone conclusion ’ (p. 169), Storks himself in the despatch subse- 
quently referred to clearly believed it was. J]. Tumewry. 


Mr. Thomas J. Pressly’s Americans Interpret Their Civil War (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1954) examines 
‘the varying historical images of the causes and character of the Civil 
War’ which the author considers ‘ most important in the United States 
from 1861 to the present’. The struggle is viewed successively as a 
war of ‘ Rebellion’, ‘ War between the States 
pressible conflict ’, ‘ second American Revolution ’, 
the South ’, ‘ repressible conflict’, and modern ‘ confusion of voices’ 
Although this review builds frankly upon much recent research, it is 


’ © needless war’, ‘ irre- 
‘new vindication of 


valuable to have these interpretations so conveniently juxtaposed. The 
results include a rehabilitation of James Ford Rhodes ; a fair estimate by a 
writer of Southern origins of the virtues and vices of * objective ’ Southern 
scholarship on the War; appraisals of Negro studies (which might have 
been more effective if grouped together); and a useful separate exam- 
ination of Marxist interpretations which, although it avoids the first 
three volumes of Capital and omits Philip S. Foner’s work, is less biased 
than many previous accounts. Yet the method of presentation tends to 
obscure a basic fact: that all the various interpretations existed during 
the era of the Civil War and that succeeding generations, from their 
many standpoints, have interpreted it by elaborating a set of themes 
engendered during the conflict itself. Furthermore, Mr. Pressly omits 
‘the study of changing interpretations . . . outside the United States’ 
on the grounds that, ‘ despite some interrelations and similarities ’, it 
constitutes a ‘ different subject’. ‘This attitude indicates why he has 
neglected a theme which often transcends much traditional sectionalism 
and which seems to be growing in favour with American scholars: 
the international significance of the war. That contemporary rival 
diplomats and propagandists did not hesitate to use it is only one instance 
of the internal relevance of what scems at first an extra~-American inter 
pretation. (Indeed, this theme is adumbrated in his treatment of Orestes 
A. Brownson’s American Republic on p. 113). Also, while Mr. Pressly 
begins with a Whitman quotation which emphasizes the Civil War as 
* the verteber of poetry and art . . . for all future America’, he deliber- 
ately limits his study to its effects on historiography. Thus, his title is 
rather misleading, and the book would have been improved by two more 
appendices: one on the international interpretation; and the other on 
the Civil War in American culture. Henry Adams would have appeared 
then as something more than the author of a review of Von Holst’s 
History and a place might have been found for such popular but in- 
fluential productions as John Brown’s Body, The Birth of a Nation, and Gone 
With th Wind. But a book must have some boundaries; and if Mr 
Pressly’s is not as comprehensive as its title suggests, it has considerable 
value not only for the American history specialist but also for the student 
of historiography. Fully referenced, it provides, too, a useful chart for 
the novice at the entrance to the maze of American Civil War scholarship. 
GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 
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American Scholarship in the Twentieth Century, edited by Merle Curti 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege for Harvard University Press, 1953) 
consists of surveys of the development of the social sciences by the late 
L. Wirth, of historical scholarship by W. S. Holt, of literary by R. Wellek, 
of classical by W. R. Agard, and of philosophical by A. E. Murphy, 
together with an introductory essay on ‘ The setting and the problems’ 
by the editor. Most of the writers have found it necessary to go back 
to the ’seventies of last century for the beginning of their story, and 
within the compass of little more than two hundred small pages only a 
summary treatment of the several topics has been possible. The account 
of philosophical scholarship by Professor Murphy comes nearest to being 
an essay in intellectual history. Eschewing a mere ‘ critical listing of the 
chief works produced in the United States in this period, with due regard 
for their chronological order and doctrinal affiliations’, his paper is an 
attempt to answer the enquiry what sort of order or confusion has there 
been in the American mind during this half century. It is a stimulating 
and illuminating piece of work, and it might usefully have been placed 
first rather than last in the series. Professor Holt traces the now fairly 
familiar story of the equipment of historical scholarship with the 
necessary tools, the establishment of an historical profession and with it 
of professional standards, the rise of the monograph and of the co 
operative histories, and the failure, in spite of the expansion of the 
range of human activities subjected to historical investigation, of th« 
professional historian to engage the attention of the general reader, all 
leading to the now vigorous discussion within the profession of the 
nature and limits of historiography. The background to these heart 
searchings, with their parallels in other fields of study, dealt with by the 
editor, is the increasing immersion of scholarship in public affairs and 
the declining faith in an entire objectivity and a strict neutrality. 

H. Hate Bevior 


In Russia and the Weimar Republic (Cambridge: Bowes and Bow: 
1954) we now have what Professor E. H. Carr, in the preface of 1951 t 
his German-Soviet Relations between the two World Wars, acknowledged a 
‘the untiring research of Mr. Lionel Kochan, who was recently awarded 
the degree of Ph.D. by the University of London for an able, though a 
yet unpublished, thesis ’, To read the revised thesis is to endors¢ the 
merited tribute Indeed Mr. Kochan’s close research makes an excellent 
complement to Professor Carr’s incisive sweep. Russia and the Weimar 
Republic is the fullest account in English of what Lloyd George onc« 
called the ‘ fierce friendship’ of Russia and Germany in the 192 
Inevitably, however, the record is far from complete, if only becaus« 
neither the Russian nor the German diplomatic archives of the period 
are, in general, available. Mr. Kochan’s study is confined to printed 
sources and he was unable to use the copies of the Stresemann papers 
now deposited in the Public Record Office. He is stronger on the 
Russian side and makes good use of Soviet published matetial in throwing 
valuable light on many aspects of the progression up to and away from 
the watershed at Rapallo. The Russo-German treaties of Rapallo and 
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Berlin gave the pact of Locarno an added and inner meaning. Upon 
the eventual parting of the ways of Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany in 
1934 the author, following Herr Johannes Wiisten, makes the interesting 
supposition that there was rather more than has commonly been imagined 
in Hitler’s assertion that a ‘ nationalist-bolshevist rising was being 
prepared ’ before he struck on 30 June. If so, the Nazi purge of allegedly 
pro-Russian elements in 1934 might form a suggestive counterpart to the 
Soviet purge of allegedly pro-German elements in 1937, both coups 
being overlaid and obscured by apparently preponderating considerations 
of internal policy. It is only rather occasionally that Mr. Kochan’s 
narrative seems to fall somewhat short in judgement or construction 
Here and there his views would appear to be coloured, perhaps, by his 
sources, as in his take-off of Pilsudski as ‘ a half-crazy military adventuret 

(p. 30) and in his belief in Stalin’s ‘ patience’ in the Anglo-Franco 
Soviet negotiations of 1939 ‘ until he could be reasonably sure that th 
Western door was barred’ (p. ix) As regards construction one feel 

for instance, that some mention of Paul Levi's eclipse as leader of the 
German Communist Party and the failure of its ‘ March action’ in 1921 


might have sharpened the focus of its critical failure in the summer of 
1923 and the shelving of Brandler: both sets of events were features of 
the strikingly recurrent pattern of rivalry between Zinoviev and Radek 
over Soviet policy towards German affair: In the good bibliograpl 
there are one or two rather unexpected omissions such as the books | 


Taracouzio and by Treviranus and, especially, Ernst Fraenkel’s article on 
*German-Russian relations since 1918’ in the Review of Politi Mr 
Kochan’s quotations are not invariably quite verbally exact. On page 
114 there is a slip in an extract from Lord D’Abernon and another on 
page go in a quotation, even, from Mr. T. S. Eliot 

ROHAN BUTLER 


The Victoria History of the County of Leicester, vol. ii. (ed. W. G. Hoskins, 
assisted by R. A. McKinley; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for 
Institute of Historical Research, 1954) contains religious, political and 
agrarian history. ‘There are useful short histories of religious houses by 
Mr. McKinley and a good study of Roman Catholics by Brigadies 
Trappes-Lomax. Mr. McKinley’s section on medieval political history 
is competent but does not succeed as much as might have been hoped 
in illuminating national by reference to local history or vice versa in, tor 
example, the reign of John. Dr. Plumb is more successful in the period 
1530-1885, particular interest attaching to the continuing feud between 
the families of Grey and Hastings, but he has missed an opportunity of 
disclosing in its local setting the nature of government during the Inter 


regnum, a matter later only touched upon by Dr. Thirs! rhe heat of 
battle is insufficient explanation of the sack of Leicester, and precisely 
how Prince Rupert had previously overstepped his instructions is not 
made clear. An unexplained objection is raised to the selection of 
members of parliament in 1536 ‘ for their worship and qualiti Mr 


McKinley provides short histories of the forests and of politics from 


1885 to 1950. Medieval agrarian history is accorded a well-documented 
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study by Dr. Hilton, who is mainly interested in social structure. Both 
he and Dr. Hoskins mistakenly regard field-courses as flexible merely 
because spring exceeded winter sowings. Dr. Hilton is an orthodox 
coarationist, but the evidence for coaration on tenant farms would have 
taken no more space than the remark that its unsupported assertion is 
‘a generalized account of a reality, which may never have corresponded 
exactly to it, but which probably fluctuated around it’. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Hilton does not often take the reader far astray. What mars an 
otherwise valuable reference work is the section on agrarian history 
1540-1950, where Dr. Thirsk is chiefly an editor of the work of 
Mr. Beresford and Drs. Parker and Hoskins. Her own contributions 
are often valuable, particularly on enclosure agreements ratified in 
Chancery, but as none concerned would claim the understanding of 
husbandry requisite to agrarian history, little could be asked beyond the 
undigested results of patient research, and it would then have sufficed 
here to give warning against incorrect deductions, as that pulse was 
sown in January or that most feeding stock was not disposed of before 
winter; but precisely patient research is absent and the unclearly 
presented argument is vitiated by the misuse of words like ‘ arable ’ and 
‘pasture’. Manorial records are hardly used but reliance placed on 
fines and on glebe terriers, which cannot prove land states because they 
are usually only transcripts of previous formal returns and because glebes 
were often enclosed when tenant farms were not. Dr. Parker’s thesis, 
to which frequent appea! is made, would not convince an historian of 
experience in the period. The work of Gay and Leadam is used, mostly 
at second or third hand, without any critical evaluation. With a map 
of villages depopulated before 1700, the reader should be told that some 
of the evidence is flimsy, some of the ‘ villages’ only hamlets and 
many ‘ vanished villages’ repopulated in time for the first census. 
Eric KERRIDGE. 


Professional historians, at least in this country, will find surprisingly 
little to attract their attention in Essays in Honor of Conyers Read, edited by 
Mr. Norton Downs (Cambridge: University Press for University of 
Chicago Press, 1953). The longest and the most significant of the 
articles is that of Professor John U. Nef on ‘ The Genesis of Industrialism 
and of Modern Science (1560~1640)’. This essay is interesting but in- 
conclusive. Mr. Nef looks, at the outset, as though he were going to 
establish a connexion between the industrialization which proceeded 
especially fast at this time in England, Holland, and northern Europe, 
and the scientific activities of the time, especially those which particu- 
larly characterized those countries. (Mr. Nef makes an interesting 
distinction between the type of scientific activity which is a by-product 
of the work of artists and craftsmen, and those which more truly deserve 
the name of science since they depend on long and purposeful experi- 
ment designed to answer a particular problem: the former of these 
types prevailed, according to him, in France, the latter in England.) 
He appears to suggest that the connexion between industry and science 
has something to do with the facts that the industry aimed at producing 
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quantity rather than quality, and that the scientists depended for their 
results upon quantitative measurements. The exact nature, however, 
of this connexion is never demonstrated; Mr. Nef appears to convince 
himself, in the course of his argument, that it is not as simple as that. 
Although inconclusive, this discussion contains many penetrating and 
suggestive ideas. Besides this, there is a short article by Mr. J. R 
Jones, based on the Port Books of six months in 1587-8, which attempts 
to survey the distribution of London’s foreign trade; the evidence 
brings out the overwhelming importance of those branches of overseas 
trade which were dominated by the Merchant Adventurers. There is 
also a bibliography of Professor Read’s works, which show him to be 
by no means a mere Tudor specialist; a pleasing portrait, and an equally 
pleasing preface from the hand of Professor William L. Langer, dealing 
especially with Mr. Read’s great services as an organizer of American 
public opinion in favour of the Allies in the crisis of 1939-45. 
RICHARD PAres. 


The friends of Dr. Charles Singer, and that means most of the his 
torians of science in most parts of the world, have produced a Festschrift 
for him. (Science, Medicine and History: Essays on the Evolution of Scientific 
Thought and Medical Practice written in honour of Charles Singer, edited 
by E. Ashworth Underwood, Oxford University Press, 1953). It is a 
banquet on a gargantuan scale. It contains in two volumes ninety 
essays, 1,241 pages, 106 plates; eight or nine years have gone to perfect 
the culinary process, and most readers would require as long to digest it 
Contributors to a Festschrift are apt to send in something perfunctory 
or a rehash of what they have published elsewhere. My sampling 
investigations have revealed one contribution which is both a rehash 
and perfunctory, but, in contrast, a large number that are valuable 
contributions to their subject. Between them the contributions cover 
every period and nearly every branch of science with, quite rightly, 
medicine in the foreground. The essays have been carefully arranged 
by period and subject-matter; there is a biography and brbliography of 
Dr. Singer and there are good indexes. Altogether the ‘editor is to be 
congratulated on his skilful performance of a heavy task. As it is im- 
possible even to mention all the topics dealt with, perhaps it is permissible 
to select two rather unusual items. The late Sir Charles Sherringion 
contributes some reminiscences of his early career (vol. ii, pp. 545-53). 
This is probably the last thing he wrote, when well over ninety; it 
contains some interesting medical history and a very funny story. The 
other is a titbit from Professor J. R. Partington’s essay on Chemistry in 
the Ancient World (vol. i, pp. 35-46). ‘The king of Babylon wrote to 
Ikhnaton king of Egypt, complaining of the quality of gold supplied, 
that 20 minas only contained 5 minas of genuine metal. This was in the 
fourteenth century B.c. but has a strangely modern ring about it; the 
successful assay of gold, international state trading and one government 
complaining of being cheated by another. Is there after all something 
in the Greek theory of cyclic return in history? On contemplating these 
volumes a question obtrudes itself: how many librarians will spend 
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12 guineas on them? Then the further one, how many will spend more 
guineas having the ninety essays catalogued separately? If they do not, 
who will find them in ten years time? It is a curious way of honouring 
a scholar to produce works of scholarship and then bury them at great 
expense. A. D. Rircnte. 


The destruction of a large proportion of the archives of Zeeland in 
May 1940, in the repository at Middelburg has obliterated most of the 
history of the waterways and sea defences of that very vulnerable province 
from 1849 to 1911. But the papers for the years 1800-49 have survived, 
and are listed in Archieven van der Rijkswaterstaat in Zeeland (1664), 1800 
1849 (1859), by M. P. de Bruin (The Hague: Ministerie van Onderwijs, 
&c., 1953). [The figures in parenthesis show the earliest and latest 
dates of the documents actually included.| The administration of the 
waterways, &c. began with a committee of the Zeeland Chamber of 
Accounts to deal with polders liable to flood, became part of the depart 
mental administration after the revolution of 1795, being united with 
that of Holland in the section of the Home Department of the Batavian 
Republic dealing with Bridges and Roads in 1800 to 1803, reverting to 
that of Zeeland till 1807, when, by the cession of Zeeland to the French 
Empire it came directly under the Prefect, but from 1811 formed a separate 
branch of the ‘ Ponts et Chaussées’ under the oversight of the chief 
engineer of bridges, sluices, and canals at Antwerp. This lasted till 
1825, when Zeeland again had its own chief engineer who also took 
over Dutch Flanders. ‘The archives are classified as Chief Engineer’: 
records (1800-24) and (1824-49); with those of the Sinking-fund 
Syndicate for the Sas van Gent branch of its work on harbours, 
bridges, &c. (1828-41), (the Middelburg section perished in 1940); 
and those of the under-engineers for various districts (1816-49). An 
Appendix gives a note of the records of the inspectors and com- 
missions relating to Zeeland within the period 1800-49 at the central 
archives at The Hague. There is also an index of the places mentioned 
in the inventory. Any maps among the papers are noted in the 
descriptions in the lists. C. JOHNSON. 


When the Transvaal Provincial Government decided to adopt the 
coat of arms of the old South African Republic, there was some doubt 
about the correct form. Dr. Coenraad Beyers, the chief archivist of 
the Union of South Africa, accordingly examined the records and in a 
fascinating essay, ‘Die Wapen van die Suid-Afrikaanse Republick’ 
(Archives Year Book for South African History, 1950, vol. i) has indicated 
the most acceptable representation, It appears that the Saas Courant 
(Government Gazette) was chiefly responsible for the subsequent con- 
fusion. For some unknown reason it persisted in showing a man with 
a spade in the second quarter, sinister, instead of the officially enjoined 
symbol of a man with a gun. No other government publication erred 
in this way. Twenty-eight excellent photographs support the conten- 
tions of Dr. Beyers and make this article easily intelligible. The same 
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volume contains three M.A. theses of varying merit. In ‘ Die Kerklike 
Werksaamhede van Abraham Faure’, Mr. H. A. Heyns outlines the 
activities of a leading member of the Dutch Reformed Church, who dis 
charged the important function of Actuazius Synodi for almost forty 
years before his retirement in 1867. Faure was, moreover, an inde- 
fatigable journalist who wrote in Dutch and thus stimulated the de- 
velopment of a national literature in South Africa. There can be no 
question of the value of a study of Faure’s career, but the writer’s treat- 
ment of his subject is uninspired and Faure fails to come to life. Mr. 
D. J. Kotze deals in ‘ Die Eerste Amerikaanse Sendelinge Onder die 
Matabeles ’ with the three American missionaries, Venable, Wilson, and 
Lindley who, with their wives, settled at Mosega in the western Trans- 
vaal about the middle of 1836 in the hope of converting Moselekatse 
and his Matabele subjects to Christianity. Mr. Kotze gives a sym 
pathetic account of the privations they endured and the horror with 
which they watched the final battle between the Boers and the Matabele 
in January 1836. After the flight of the native survivors north of the 
Limpopo, it seemed pointless to continue at Mosega and they departed 
to join their American brethren in Natal. Mr. Kotze’s work is inevit 
ably, as an M.A. thesis, a slighter piece than Dr. Edwin Smith’s biography 
of Daniel Lindley, but he has none the less told a fine story well. Ia 
‘Robert Jacob Gordon se Loopbaan aan die Kaap’, Mr. C. J. Barnard 
describes the career of the last commander of the Cape garrison under 
Company rule. Visitors to the colony, like Lachlan Macquarie, later 
governor of New South Wales, found him ‘a very fine jovial Fellow’ but 
his claim to distinction rested on more than gor xd looks and social charm. 
He was also an intrepid explorer, who ventured far into the interior of 
the Cape, studying its physical features, its flora and fauna, and winning 
the deep regard of the natives, whose languages he learned. Visiting 
scientists gratefully recorded his generous assistance to them and 
many shared the opinion of John White, surgeon-general of New South 
Wales, that the book which he was preparing would ‘ conduce to the 
advancement of natural history, and to the honour of his country’. Yet 
his end was tragic. Loathing ‘French principles and anarchy’ and 
believing that the British intended to hold the Cape for the Prince of 
Orange, Gordon deliberately neglected his duty to organize the colony’s 
defences, even after the Council of Policy had decided to resist a British 
occupation. After the formal surrender in September 1795, he found 
himself execrated as a traitor and committed suicide. Mr. Barnard 
deplores Gordon’s fateful decision to co-operate with the British but 
acquits him of unpatriotic motives. He is, indeed, fully alive to the 
great merits of Gordon and it is clear that he has found the subject a 
fascinating one. Erne: Drus. 


In ‘ Politicke Groeperinge in Transgariep ’ | irchives Year Book for 
South African History, 1950, vol. ii), Mr. M. C. E. Van Schoor gives a 
lucid, and, on the whole, impartial account of republican and * loyalist ’ 
(i.e. pro-British) factions between the Orange and the Vaal rivers up to 


1854. The proclamation of the queen’s sovereignty by Sir Harry Smith 
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in February 1848 led at the time, and subsequently, to heated charges 
of bad faith, and it is interesting to observe that the debate continues. 
Smith declared that the Trekker leader, Andries Pretorius, had expressed 
approval of the plan, but the latter maintained that he had only offered 
to ascertain the sentiments of the Boers and that Smith had promised to 
withhold the proclamation until he had reported the result of his inquiry. 
Although van Schoor gives an impression of undue animus in stating, 
without a supporting reference, that historians have on several occasions 
exposed Smith as an arch-liar (p. 37), the evidence in favour of Pretorius 
is well marshalled and this account should certainly be compared with 
Mr. J. F. Midgley’s version in The Orange River Sovereignty, 1848» 4, 
which leans to Smith’s side. Mr. F. A. van Jaarsveld deals (in the same 
volume) with the role of the field-cornet in the Transvaal (‘ Die Veld- 
kornet en sy Aandeel in die Opbou van die Suid-Afrikaanse Republick 
tot 1870’). In 1870 the republic was divided for purposes of local 
government into nine districts, which were subdivided into forty wards 
or field-cornetcies. The office was no sinecure. The field-cornet was 
at once collector of taxes, land surveyor, post-master, and health officer. 
He was, moreover, responsible for the defence of the region, the equit- 
able distribution of native labour among the farmers and the settlement 
ef minor disputes. Finally, it was his duty to preside over meetings for 
the discussion of draft laws of the Volksraad and to make known all 
Government decisions. Field cornets were elected, and it is perhaps 
hardly surprising that it was necessary to provide that a man could b« 
fined for refusing to shoulder the burden or for seeking a discharge 
before completing the five-year term. This is a competent and read- 
able study which makes an important contribution to our knowledge of 
the administration of the South African Republic. The third piece to 
be considered, ‘ William Cornelis Boers’ by Mr. S. D. Naudé, is of less 
merit. The Independent Fiscal Boers, who was at the Cape from 1774 
to 1783, was execrated by the colonists as ‘ een monster onder de mens- 
chen’. ‘There is a useful exposition of burgher grievances in this study, 
but Boers remains a shadowy figure, appearing rather as the type of the 
rapacious, arrogant official. The author has clearly been handicapped 
by a lack of biographical material. Ernet Drus. 


In his study (in Afrikaans) of ‘ The Relations between the Boers, 
English and Natives in the History of the Eastern Transvaal to 1882’ 
(Archives Year Book for South African History, 1951, vol. i), Dr. T. S. van 
Rooyen discusses the treatment of subject natives, living within the 
borders of the state, but is mainly concerned with the more powerful 
BaPedi and Zulu tribes on the eastern frontier, since the republic’s 
apparent inability to cope with these led to British intervention and the 
annexation of the Transvaal in April 1877. Dr. var, Rooyen writes as 
an advocate of white supremacy with a firm belief in segregation and 
cultural differentiation. He deplores the weakening of tribal organiza- 
tion and traditions and condemns the missionaries for spreading ‘ spiritual 
sickness ’ among the natives by teaching them ‘ alien doctrines ’ (p. 183). 
He is, however, somewhat inconsistent, for he is plainly rather more 
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perturbed at the assimilation of those allegedly foreign ideas, which 
resulted in the native becoming ‘a partner in the spiritual background 
of the white’ (p. 186), and thus threatening the latter with the loss of 
his cultural superiority which might be held to justify political dominance. 
The best chapters are those dealing with the Zulus and the BaPedi. 
There is a useful exposition of the republican case in the matter of the 
border disputes with the Zulus and the main criticism here concerns the 
handling of the material. Thus, for instance, Section C of chapter iii 
and Section A of chapter iv cover the same ground, and it is difficult to 
see why they were not combined. It is clear from the long (perhaps 
over-long) account of the origins of the BaPedi, the careful consideration 
of the reasons for their resistance to the Transvaal Government (both 
before and after the British annexation) and the pity expressed when the 
tribe was crushingly defeated at the close of 1879, that Dr. van Rooyen 
has taken a special interest in this native group. The weakest section 
in this dissertation is that dealing with Imperial policy. It is no doubt 
true that Lord Carnarvon hoped to promote the federation of South 
Africa by the annexation of the Transvaal, but it is over-simplification 
to suggest that in. stressing the need for a common native policy the 
Colonial Secretary was using a convenient pretext to cover an act of 
aggression. Dr. van Rooyen has a mistaken notion about the eagerness 
of the Disraeli Ministry of 1874—80 for territorial expansion. As far as 
South Africa was concerned he might have formed a more balanced 
idea of British colonial policy in this period if he had consulted C. W 
de Kiewiet’s book, The Imperial Factor in South Africa. ‘Though pub- 
lished as early as 1937, one finds no reference to it either in the biblio 
graphy or the text. In short, this work seems marred by bias, but it is 
not without merit as an exposition of Transvaal native policy in the 
earlier republican period. Ernexr Dart 


The most interesting piece in the Archives Year Book for South African 
History, 1951, vol. ii, is an essay by Professor Michael Roberts on ‘ Lord 
Charles Somerset and the Beaufort Influence’, in which he castigates 
certain South African historians for suggesting that the unpopular Cape 
governor was only saved from impeachment in 1827 by the political 
influence of his family. Professor Roberts contends that the ‘ Beaufort 
influence’ was slight since, besides the three seats directly controlled by 
the duke of Beaufort, there were only cight other votes on which Lord 
Charles Somerset could have relied, although his family was connected 
by marriage with the controllers of thirty-four seats. This must remain 
a matter for conjecture since Lombe, the member for Arundel, did not 
in the end bring forward his threatened motion of censure. Professor 
Roberts seems on firmer ground when he abandons this political arith 
metic and argues that Lord Liverpool, the prime minister, was not a 
weakling who could be blackmailed, but ‘a man of spirit, with a vile 
temper, an unsleeping conscience, and a very high standard of public 
duty ’ and, moreover, that no proof has been produced in support of the 
allegation that Lord Bathurst, the Colonial Secretary, appointed the 
commission of inquiry in the hope that it would whitewash Somerset. 
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* Adolf Schiel en die Duitse Kommando’ by Mr. Melt van Niekerk is 
rather dull. The writer sketches Schiel’s rise from a lowly clerkship to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the State Artillery of the Transvaal. He 
had renounced his German citizenship in April 1892, but on the eve of 
the South African war he organized a German corps to fight for the 
Boers. ‘The greater part of this monograph is taken up with an account 
of the petty jealousies that divided the officers. It appears that the 
Germans fought valiantly but the long, unedifying tale of their personal 
feuds leaves the reader bored and indifferent. Mi. Lindsay Young 
deals with ‘ The Native Policy of Benjamin Pine in Natal, 1850-1855 ’ 
Before the arrival of Lt. Governor Pine in April 1850, Theophilus 
Shepstone, then curiously styled ‘the Diplomatic Agent’, had already 
laid the foundations of Natal’s native policy. Largely on account of 
the expense of European officials, Shepstone had been compelled to 
govern through the native chiefs but was sanguine that the system was 
working with ‘ perfect success’. Pine was more critical. He wished 
to increase the control exercised by European magistrates, to reduce the 
size of the native reserves, and to encourage individual land tenure. It 
is, however, a serious reflexion on his ‘ civilizing ’ policy that throughout 
his governorship little of the proceeds of the hut tax was devoted to the 
needs of the native people. Mr. Young observes that Pine has been 
overshadowed by Shepstone. His own work shows that this was 
inevitable. He himself has devoted so much space to a consideration 
of Shepstone’s ideas that this thesis might more accurately have been 
described as ‘ The Native Policy of Natal during the Governorship of 
Sir Benjamin Pine’. In November 1894 the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church accepted a proposal to establish labour colonies for 
the rehabilitation of poor whites. ‘ Die Arbeidskolonie Kakamas’, by 
Mr. P. J. Rossouw, gives a competent account of the settlement at 
Kakamas on the banks of the Orange River. Ernert Drus. 


The continued and regular appearance of Bibliographie der Schweizer- 
geschichte (Jahrgang 1950, 1951, 1952: Verlag Leemann, Ziirich) is most 
welcome. This thorough and complete compilation, largely without 
critical or explanatory matter, but with a valuable index, is indispensable 
for the study of every aspect of Swiss history and the fact that over 
1,000 items are indicated in each section is an indication of a great deal 
of activity and scholarship. G. R. Porrer. 


The original version of Marc Bloch’s The Historian’ s Craft (Manchester 
University Press, 1954) was noticed in this Review on its publication 
(Ante, \xv, 384). The English translation is the work of an American, 
Mr. Peter Putnam, and it is prefaced by an Introduction by Professor 
Joseph R. Strayer. The task of translating Bloch’s subtle French is 
difficult and Mr. Putnam is to be congratulated on performing his duty 
well. It is good that as a result of his labours a very remarkable book 
will now reach a wider public. Denys Hay. 
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